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The purpose of this book is to show that 
Southport has an interesting history, and that the 
district around is worth exploring. Thus geologists 
can note the growth of sandhills at Iormby, the 
succession of sea banks between Churchtown and 
Crossens, the drainage of Martin Mere, the dis- 
appearance of Argarmeols, and the silting of sea 
channels. Antiquaries can interest themselves in the 
finds of Roman urns and coins; in the marine road 
connecting Cheshire and the Fylde, the Godstone at 
Formby, the discovery of the Snotterstone, and the 
Hospitium at Bankse Ecclesiologists may delight in 
the ancient fonts at Kirkby, Formby, and Eccleston; 
the brasses at Sefton, Ormskirk, and [ccleston; the 
chained books at Leyland and Sefton; the crosses and 
holy wells at Crosby, Croston, and Tarleton; and the 
ordaining of hermits and holy widows. Historians 
will meditate on the antiquity of the Chantry Chapels 
of Longton, Tarleton, Becconsall, Kirkby, Maghull, 
Melling, and Rufford; the buried chapel at leimby ; 
the lost chapels at Bretherton, Holmes Wood, 
Kilgrimol, Parbold, and Cunscough; the lost Manor 
of Thorpe, and its port Milnethorpe; Horrox and the 
Transit of Venus; the castle mound at Penwortham ; 
and the Cavalier fight at Crossens. Local residents 
will like to hear how I obtained the glacial boulders, 
the British canoe, the bronze celts, the cannon balls 
used in the Crossens fight, the 1565 bill of lading of 
the Bartholomew, Southport’s first boat, and my 
discovery of Churchtown market cross. North Meols 
has a history going back to when Balder was wor- 
shipped and Arval feasts were held. 
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South Hawes and Southport. 


The Meols Hawes extended along the shore from 
Marshside Lane to Duke Street. Hawes means sandhills. 
It is a name given to them also in the Fylde. Where South 
Shore is built was originally called Layton Hawes. Both 
in Blackpool and in Southport we find localities denominated 
Hawes Side; these are roads on the land side of the hills. 
Iven a sand bank in the sea is called Horse—that is Hawes 
Bank. Birkdale was divided into the Haws and the Heys 
—that is, the hills and the fields. 


The Meols Hawes which joined on to the Birkdale Haws, 
being on the south side of the manor, were known as South 
Hawes. At the beginning of the 18th century they would 
be about half a mile wide. Lord Street was then a valley 
on the seaward side of the hills. Once it had been the shore, 
but a rampart of sand had blown up between it and the sea. 
A little grass grew in this damp valley, and the tenant paid 
five shillings a year for his cattle to be allowed to graze in it. 

The antiquary, Peck, said: ‘‘ The beach is plain, open, 
and level, and is much used for sea bathing.’’ The people 
who came to bathe lodged in the huts of the people who 
dwelt in the South Hawes, so as to be near this level, hard, 
sandy beach. The accommodation was poor, and the food 
was coarse, but health was to be obtained from the life- 
giving breeze and the saline water. ‘Towns were growing 
in the interior of Lancashire as trade developed, and_ the 
factory toilers and miners found a place in the sandhills 
where they could recruit their health. So the cottagers, 
who were betimes farmers, fishermen, coney catchers, and 
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fowlers, entertained their inland guests. Amongst those who 
did so was Peter Hodge, who-200 years ago, having leased” 
some land between the present Duke Street and Birkdale 
boundary, built himself a house near where Si Paul’s Church 
now stands. Hodge succeeded so well with his fishing and 
his euests that he was able also to build a farmhouse for his 
son on the border of Birkdale and Ainsdale, and called it 
The Hawes. Hodge’s prosperity caused others to follow 
his example, and among these was William Jackson, whs 
erected a house near the present junction of Princes Strect 
and Kastbank Street. It will thus be seen that South Hawes 
had its origin as a health-resort some 50 years before 
Blackpool began to be resorted to. 


The summer high tides became a special attraction for 
temporary visitors, and thus was originated Big Bathing 
Sunday and Lite Bathing Sundays. Such crowds came on 
these days that the inns could not contain the visitors, and 
the license of the mob became a Saturnalia. The chief 
bathing place was at the outlet of a brook near Birkdale 
boundary, and here William Sutton, a Churchtown inn- 
keeper, erected a shed built of wreckage lor the entertain- 
ment of his summer guests. 


South Hawes had a fame for the longevity of its 
residents. Hannah Johnson lived all through the 18th 
century and died in 1803 at the age of 103. So people of a 
higher rank of life began to frequent South Hawes, and in 
1797 Mrs. Walmsley, who had derived benefit from her 
visits, in order to get better accommodation for herself, built 
a house which she called Belle Vue, and resided there. The 
influx of richer visitors emboldened William Sutton to build a 
house by his shed in order to obtain this class of guests. 
We may judge its size, because in after days, having been 
enlarged, it was then admiringly reported to contain ‘8 
compact beds and a dining room.”’ 


7 Among the frequenters 
O 


‘The Original Hotel’? was a Dr. Barton. He was a 
representative of the Bartons, of Smithills, 4 family that had 
connected itself by marriage with the Shuttleworths and 
with the Heskeths of North Meols, and he himself had 
property in Hoole and Ormskirk. Hence at the ‘ house- 
warming ’’ of the new hotel he was asked to be chairman 
and in his after-dinner speech he named the river that ran 
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by the door ‘The Nile,’’ in commemoration of Nelson’s 
recent victory, and he also named the locality ‘‘ South Port,”’ 
instead of South Haws. The name jestingly given fulfilled 
a want, as it marked off the new residences from the cottages 
in the Hawes. The Nile at the time was decp enough for 
small boats to come up at high-water, and coals were even 
boated up a side stream to Belle Vue. So the transition 
name was not altogether inappropriate. The late Alderman 
Robinson told a friend he was able to take a dive into the 
Nile stream. T remember it running on the shore off the 
end of Duke Street, where it served a uscful purpose in 
retarding the blowing sand. A portion of its channel 
remained open in Hollybrook Road till within recent years, 
but an unfortunate having been drowned there, it was finally 
closed up. It will thus be seen that the name Southport 
was given in 1797, and that it was by one connected with 
the old territorial family of the Heskeths, and that the Nile 
was one of the factors in the change that came about. ‘The 
first origin of the town as distinguished from the hamlet of 
South Hawes was in Lord Street West. Southport, unlike 
most towns, has grown on the east side. Dr. Barton, the 
namer of Southport, built himself a house in Lord Street 
West, and his portrait yet exists in Birkdale in the possession 
of Miss Barton, who is the last of this very ancient family. 
In 1798 Miss Johnson built South Hill in Lord Street West, 
and her nephew, Admiral Barton, resided there for many 
years of his life. When responding for the Navy he used 
to declaim against ‘‘the dirty kettles,’? as he called. steam 
vessels, and to pessimistically prophesy that the old hardy 
race of sailors would pass away with the wooden walls of 
Old England. Recent events show that our sailors are still 
‘hearts of oak,’’ though manning iron kettles, and still arc 
equal to the heroes of the Nile, though they have to brave 
more insidious dangers. In the course of the next ten years 
a second inn, The Union (now replaced by the Prince of 
Wales Hotel) was built, and was connected with Lord Street 
West by terraces of houses, so that in South Port there were 
then 38 houses. A pleasure sailing-boat was also added to 
the 13 trawlers, so that recreation as well as fresh air might 
be afforded to visitors. ‘There were two colonies of fishermen 
(they delight to reside near to each other) at this time. One 
was found to be at Little London (near St. Luke’s Church), 
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and the other near the Children’s Sanatorium. A Fisher- 
man’s Chapel was afterwards built for their families in 
Hawkshead Street. The trawlers carried their catches to 
Liverpool, but they disposed of some of their fish to the 
visitors. In 1807 there was a great storm, which altered 
the channels, and the shore near the end of Nevill Street 
became the port for the boats, and there a jetty was erected. 


To its praise be it spoken, Southport has ever associated 
itself with works of charity, and in 1806 Miss Leigh, a 
Roman Catholic lady, called a meeting of the wealthier 
visitors at the original South Port Hotel to provide assistance 
for the poor sick visitors who would be benefited by a health- 
giving sojourn. The formation of the Strangers’ Charity 
followed this meeting, and has since developed into the 
magnificent Convalescent Home on the Promenade. The’ 
original home of the Charity was in Lord Street. 

In the next decade Southport quigtly developed, and 
was so well esteemed by the medical faculty that Dr. 
Brandreth gave it the significant tithe of the Montpellier of 
England. Louis Philippe, afterwards King of the Ifrench, 
is said to have spent a night in company with Squire 
Blundell of Ince at what is now the Prince of Wales Hotel. 

nen it was recommended as the ‘‘ quiet hotel’? of the town,, 
but as a market was afterwards held in the hotel yard I 
think it must soon have lost its title to this appellation. 


In 1820 a Mr. Robert Holt built Belmont Castle, and 
came to reside in the town. He was energetic, and soon 
began to make things hum. He associated himself with 
the effort to build a church for the growing town. Thomas 
Mawdesley was the builder, and the money was chiefly raised 
by the sale of £40 pews. For the endowment was con- 
tributed :—Robert Hesketh, £100; Princess Sapieha, £100; 
Mrs. Patten Bold, £25; Rev. G. Ford, £20; Adam Lodge, 
#21; William Fox, £20; and for free seats in the galleries— 
Peter Hesketh HFleetwood, £25; George Gardner, £21; 
Ralph Peters, £21; William Fox, £21. The church is 
described as “‘a plain, neat, briek structure, dedicated to Jesus 
Christ, and hence bearing the name of Christ Church. The: 
pulpit is rather fancifully suspended over the altar, the 
reading-desk being on the left hand and the clerk’s desk on 
the right."” Certainly it was a plain structure, and only cost 
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a few hundred pounds. ‘The tower was small in dimensions, 
but was a landmark, for it was 53 feet high, or, with its 
pinnacles, 57 feet. 


The Rev. W. Docker came from Cumberland to be 
curate at £100 per annum at St. Cuthbert’s Church. He 
was appointed to Christ Church in 1821, and aided his income 
by keeping a school. His first baptism in connection with 
Christ Church was John Hodge, and his first funeral that 
of James Edmond, aged 54. In his time a clock was placed 
in the tower, in 1833, and an organ was obtained in 1846. 
Mr. Docker died July, 1849, aged 60 years, after being vicar 
for 35 years. The Rev. B. S. Clarke, who came from 
Thorpe, near Rotherham, read himself in on November 4th, 
1849. In the following year he was presented with a Com- 
munion service by Dr. “Mort, on behalf of the congregation. 
In 1854 he laid the foundation-stone of schools which were 
built by Mr. Richard” Wright. In 1851 the church was 
improved at a cost of £1000, and re-opened on 3rd April, 
1851. Phe church was again enlarged soo sittings in 1860. A 
stained-glass window and a font were presented as memorials 
of Mr. Richard Wright. On June 25th the new tower and 
spire were completed. Vhey were given by Mr. Wilham 
Atkinson, who also bought up most of the proprietary pews. 
On 15th September, 1882, the last two bells were placed 
in the tower. Among many other gifts to the Vicar was one 
of £130 to buy robes on attaining his D.D. degree in 1865. 
He became Canon Clarke in 1876, was elected Proctor 1880, 
made Rural Dean 1884, and finally Archdeacon. | Christ 
Church was greatly improved in 1889, and the number of 
sittings increased to 1280. In that year, too, the Rev. A. 
Pearman died, much lamented. After a mareeloase useful 
life the Archdeacon died 18th November, 1895. A noble 
pulpit and magnificent memorial schools are lasting monu- 
ments of his services. He was a ripe scholar, eloquent 
preacher, energetic evangelist, true friend, and delighted in 
deeds of kindness. His virtues brought him noble helpers, 
such as Messrs. J. Atkinson, W. inson: Pe Joynson, 
W. Robson, IT. Marshall, R. Armistead, J. Cornwell, Mrs. 
West, Mrs. Garton, Miss Roylance, Miss Wright, &c. 


About the time of the erection of Christ Church a very 
tragic event occurred, which cast a e*sorm over the rising 
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resort. Colonel John Gerard, of Windle Hall (father of the 
first Lord Gerard, of Bryn), Mr. Adamson (a tenant of Belle 
Vue), and his son, Roger, together with the Rev. F. 
Crathorne, a Roman Catholic priest of Garswood, went out 
for a sail in the pleasure boat, accompanicd by John 
Jackson, the boatman. ‘They did not return as expected, 
and, though search was made, nothing was known until the 
boat was recovered the following day, Saturday, May 24th. 
Search was then more urgently made, and on the Sunday 
the bodies of Father Crathorne, of Roger Adamson, and of 
the boatman were discovered. Mr. Adamson’s body was 
found at Lytham on the Tuesday, but Colonel Gerard’s body 
was only recovered on the following Saturday, when it had 
drifted to Cockerham. 


The building of Christ Church caused a population to 
settle around it. Among other erections was that of the 
Hesketh (now Scarisbrick) Arms Hotel, built also by Thomas 
Mawdesley, and which became, with its large yard, a 
starting-place for coaches. Previously many people came by 
packet boat on the canal to Searisbrick Bridge. Some 
travelled altogether by road, as did Dr. Bancks, of Wigan, 
who fell from his horse and was killed. So in 1821 there 
were three inns, one church, two chapels, twenty grocery 
and bread shops, three stores or repositories, a druggist’s 
shop, a draper’s shop, a hairdresser, a watchmaker, a 
physician, and two surgeons. This will help one to realise 
that the town was growing. In the summer it was so 
thronged that even hay lofts, furnished with straw and horse 
cloths, were occupied by visitors, who paid a shilling a head 
for accommodation. A map of this date shows a space of 


sandhills between the Prince of Wales (Union) Hotel and’ 
Christ Church. 


In 1823 a building for the Strangers’ Charity was 
erected nearly opposite the Prince of Wales (Union) Hotel. 
It represented our present Convalescent [Lome and Infirmary, 
and continued in use for 30 years. 


I will now refer to a map dated 1824. It shows the 
new Dispensary of the Strangers’ Charity; and Anderson’s 
Square and the Post Office are opposite the end of Eastbank 
Lane. The Priory is the farthest house (now adjacent to: 
the Leyland Arcade) on that side Lord Street, but on the 
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opposite side of Lord Street, Rose Hill (now Cambridge 
Hall), Martindale Lodge (now the Post Office) were erected, 
and houses extended as far as the present Presbyterian 
Chureh. On the map a road, representing the present Duke: 
Street, leads through the sandhills to the shore. Coronation 
Walk (named at the accession of George IV.) leads also 
through hills to the shore. A road from the Mansion House 
(now the Cheshire Lines Station) leads to the shore. Another 
track passes from Flora Place by the Hot and Cold Baths 
to the shore. Two other tracks also, representing our 
present Scarisbrick Avenue, lead to the sea, which is bounded 
by sandhills, and on the front there is no house or Prome- 
nade. Inland, King Street, with Nile Bank, and the new 
theatre, are shown. I¢astbank Lane, leading to Formby and 
Liverpool, has a newly-crected chapel. It is interesting to 
know the population of the district at this time. It was 
classified as follows :—South Port, 656; Birkdale, 439; 
Snuttering Lane, 86;"Hawes Side, 210; Little London, 118; 
near Litthke London, 64; ‘Trap Lane, 133. In the other 
portion of North Meols there were 2214 inhabitants, and of 
these Richard Aughton, King of the Cocklers, who lived to 
be 99, said there were only 28 residing at Marshside. 
Southport then Had at this time 200 houses, and of the 
trawling boats five belonged to Southport and three to: 
Marshside. 


At this time, too, there was a change in the ownership: 
of the land. The new Lords of the Manor were Mr. Peter 
Hesketh, who took the additional name of Vleetwood in 
1831, and Mr. Henry Hoghton, who married the heiress, 
Miss Bold, and added the name of Bold to his own, becoming 
afterwards Sir Henry Bold-Hoghton. Mr. Peter Hesketh- 
Ileetwood resided at Rossall Hall, in the Iylde, became 
M.P. for Preston in 1832, sat in four Parliaments, and 
retired in 1847. He was the founder of Ilectwood, and 
spent his fortune in developing that town and port. Sir 
Peter Hesketh-Ileetwood was deservedly made a_ baronet 
in 1838, and died at Brighton in 1864. 


The new Lords of the Manor initiated a more spirited 
public policy. Their fields were intermingled all over the 
Manor, and they exchanged them to make their holdings 
compact. It was decided that the name of the Manor should 
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be spelt ‘‘ Nerth, Meols./ Phe low-lying valley in- the 
sandhills had now houses-on “both sides. Because the slack 
was liable to flood, the houses had been set well back, and 
it was decided that the street named Lords (because it 
belonged to both Lords) should be continued eastward 
among the hilis, and be not less than 88 yards wide. the 
decision was momentous, for the development of Lord Street 
meant the development of Southport. An Act was obtained 
in 1825 to ratify these procecdings. Visitors at this time 
travelled by canal to Burscough Bridge, where they were 
mei by covered conveyances from the hotels, fare 2s., and 
carts brought on the luggage. A Guide of 1832 tells that 
a coach ran from the Hesketh (Scarisbrick) Hotel to Man- 
chester, through Chorley and Bolton, on Mondays, \Vcdnes- 
days, and Fridays, and returned on the alternate days. 
This coach cecupicd about seven hours on the journey. 
Some Manchester visitors preferred to go by railway to 
Liverpool, for a coach ran every day to Liverpool from the 
Hesketh Arms, cccupying about three hours on the journey. 
Railway and coach was the quicker journey, and cost eight 
shillings. Accommodation at the hotels cost 5s. per day, 
not including the charge for the bed. The Hesketh Arms 
made up 4o beds, and had stabling for go horses. The new 
Bold Arms made up 50 beds, and stabled 20 horses. The 
Union made up 25 beds, and the original South Port Hotel 
8 beds. At the company houses beds were charged for at the 
rate of half-guinea per week. Schools have greatly aided 
the development of Southport, and in the 1832 Guide are 
mentioned Rev. W. Docker’s, 35 guineas per annum; Mr. 
EK. HW. Walker's, 28 guineas per annum; Miss Seddon’s, 
30 guineas; Miss Corbett’s, 30 guineas; Miss Challinor’s, 
25 guineas; and Miss Houghton’s, 25 guineas. The Rev. 
H. Foge conducted a school for wealthy boys. The poor 
boys were taught at Christ Church School, and the master 
received 15s. per week for his work. If 170 visitors came 
in a day it was accounted worthy of remark in the Press in 
1830. ‘The first house in Albert Road (Peter’s Street), now 
Vhe Woodlands, was built in 1830, and in that year, too, 


coursing mectings were initiated, which made the town still 
more widely known. 


On a map issucd in 1834 Lord Street, West Street, 
Coronation Walk, and King Street are built up. A number 
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of houses are to be found in Eastbank Lane. Houses, too,. 
are to be found on a road stretching from the inland end of 
Manchester Road to Eastbank House. Mount Pleasant 
Tavern and several houses near are shown in Manchester 
Road. ‘The shore is as yet unbuilt upon. Adelaide House 
is erected in Seabank Road, and John’s Place is built in 
Nevill Street. Further growth of the town is indicated by 
the Promenade being commenced in 1834, Holy ‘Trinity 
Church and the Baths being built in 1838, and Claremont 
House on the Promenade and the Hoghton Hotel in 1838. 
The Roman Catholic congregation had met for a long time 
in Lord Street, near the present Crown House, but St. 
Marie’s Church was built for their worship and consecrated 
in 1841. The building of the Victoria Hotel and the 
introduction of sailing boats on wheels distinguished 1842. 

A change of landowners gave a fresh impetus to the 
development of the town, for in 1843 Charles Scarisbrick, 
Esq., paid £132,00e for the Bold-Hoghton share of North 
Meols, and in 1845 he and the Rev. C. Hesketh bought Sir 
Peter Hesketh-Ileetwood’s share of the estate. This was 
followed in 1846 by the appointment of Commissioners to 
regulate the affairs of the town. Those named in the first 
Southport Improvement Act are the Revs. C. Hesketh, 
W. Docker, J. Jackson, G. Greatbach, and J. Hill; Messrs. 
W.. Wales, Richard Wright (agent), R2 Wright (builder), 
William Jolly, Singleton Cooper, Samuel Whitcley, William 
Linaker, William Gregson, Thomas Hulme, Richard Lewis, 
William Walker, James Mawdeslcy, Richard Ball (brewer), 
William Tyrer; Dr. James Longton, Dr. Clough, Captain 
William Ball, and Captain Bennett Smith. 

Another stride onwards was made in 1848, for on the 
31st August a railway came into operation, running from 
Eastbank Street to Waterloo, whence passengers went on 
to Liverpool by omnibus. In derision this was called the 
Shrimp Line, for it was then thought that there would be 
nothing conveyed on it but a few hampers of shrimps. ’Tis 
but 60 years ago, and now an electric line affords quick and 
frequent transit. In April, 1849, the Liverpool and Preston 
line was opened, and coaches ran between Southport and 
Ormskirk in connection with its trains. A Guide issued in 
1849 tells that four to six trains per day ran to Waterloo, 
and that the through fares to Liverpool were: tst class, 
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35.,60,:.2nd,, 25. 6d.; and 3rd, 1s. 6d. Also that travellers 
book at ihe Scarisbrick Hotel for coaches to connect with 
the East Lancashire Railway*at Ormskirk. Coaches ran 
from the Scarisbrick Hotel to Wigan every day, and to 
Preston on alternate days. Boats also sailed to Lytham 
every day, and so established a connection with the I*ylde 
and its railway. The effect of the increased means of access 
is shown in the number of streets recorded in the Directory, 
viz. :—Lord Street (the appellation Broadway failed, and the 
plural ‘‘s’’ has also dropped), West Street, Coronation 
Walk, Cable Street, Promenade, Nevill Street, Bath Street, 
Bold Street, Sea Bank Road, Leicester Street, Manchester 
Road, Hoghton Street, Hill Street, London Street, Kast Bank 
Street, King Street, Park Street, Nile Street, and Peter Street. 
There were more bathing vans then on the shore than there 
are now, for Aughton, Peter, had 8; Ball, Wilham and John, 
11; Bolton, Edward, 11; Jackson, Peter, 8; Jackson, ‘Thomas 
(farmer), 9; Jump, Alice, 6; Jump, G. and M., 10; Rigby, 
Jane, 7; making a total of 70. The Town Commissioners 
had changed somewhat, for on the list we find William 
Sutton, Hill Street ; John Walls, Lord Street; John Salthouse, 
Promenade; William Ainsworth, Parsonage House; William 
Pennington, Manchester Road; Henry Brown, Bold Street ; 
and James Wood, Lord Street. The Rev. Jonathan Jackson, 
J.P., was chairman of the Commissioners, and as such laid 
the foundation-stone of the Town Hall in 1852. Dr. Peter 
Wood was elected chairman in 1853. ‘The town was improved 
by gasworks in 1849, and by waterworks in 1853. The 
railway service was improved by the extension of the L. & Y. 
Railway to Sandhills (1850), and to Chapel Street (1851), and 
a line was opened to Burscough Junction (1855). In making 
this a tram line was laid along the present Hawkshead 
Street, and the sandhills were moved for ballast for the new 
line. The LL. & Y. Railway competed with the junction line 
for Liverpool traflic, and the fares were god. return. 


The growth of the town was shown in the 1851 census, 
for Southport had 878 houses, and the rest of North Meols 
717. ‘There were even then ‘‘ unappropriated blessings ’’ in 
Southport, for the males numbered 1937, and the females 
2829. Curiously enough, the males were in excess in the 
other part of the parish, for the males numbered 2001, and 
the females 1925. Perhaps the deficiency arose from maids 
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taking service in Southport. Magistrates were careful im 
granting licenses in these days. The Hoghton Arms waited. 
long. ‘Transference from the original hotel gave the Royal 
a license in 1854, and the Railway Hotel obtained its license 
in 1852 by transfer from the Blue Anchor at Little London. 
AL feature of Southport life at this time was the stay of the 
Lancashire Hussars for their training on its sands. The 
regiment commenced its visits in 1850, and was under the 
command of Major Sir John Gerard. 


The close of 1857 was marked by the opening of a new 
Market in Chapel Street, opposite the L--& Y. Railway 
Station, and in 1863 the ish Market was added to it. The 
first part of the Pier was opened in 1860, its tramway in 
1863, and its extension in 1864. In 1865 a Pier car left the 
lines, and Mrs. Bateman was dashed through the railings 
and killed. However, the gloom caused by the accident 
passed away and the Pier became a fashionable resort where 
residents met each ofher. 


In 1867 a Corporation was granted. Dr. Peter Wood 
became Mayor. Messrs. S. Boothroyd, Amos Gregson,, 
Gilbert Harrison, Holt, W. Sutton, T. R. Stephenson, W. H. 
Talbot, and Dr. P. Wood were elected Aldermen. Candidates 
chosen as Councillors were Messrs. R. Ball (brewer), R. Balk 
‘Albion), W. Ball (farmer), G. B. Barron, M.D., I. Beswick, 
T. Bond, R. Clegg, Thomas Tisher, Thomas Marshall, Seth 
Rimmer, H. Robinson, J. &. Robinson, James Scott, William 
Smallshaw, Walter Smith, T. Stanley, If. W. Stocker, 
W. Sutton, jun., W. H. Walker, T. L. Watson, T. Whalley, 
and James Whitehead. 


The history of the town is a history of its extension 
eastward. The opening of Hesketh Park in May, 1868, gave 
a great impetus to this development, and it was further aided 
by the building of All Saints’ Church, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid by Mrs. Hesketh, of The Rookery, on 7th 
April, 1870. The Rev. C. Hesketh gave the land for the 
Park which bears his name, and Mrs. Hesketh contributed 
the whole of the fund required for the erection and furnishing 
of All Saints’ Church. How the town had grown was shown 
by the census taken in 1871, which showed 3328 houses. 
inhabited, 295 to be let, and 45 in the course of building- 
The population was: Males, 7349; females, 10,735; making 
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a total of 18,084 inhabitants. The growth of the town inland 
was aided by the erection of St. Paul’s Church in 1864, and 
by St. Andrew’s in 1872.~ A craving for a_ place 
of meeting for amusement and instruction was met 
hy the construction of the Winter Gardens in 1874. 
lis aims were, perhaps, too high, but certainly the 
Aquarium, fostered by Charles Rothwell Jackson, 
Esq., and the concerts conducted by Mr. G. Crowe, 
were of the highest types, and were worthy of unreserved 
commendation. ‘The erection of Cambridge Hall in the same 
year supplied another want, and gave an imposing building 
to the town. The opening of the Botanic Gardens in May, 
1875, added another attraction for visitors, and were a great 
advance on the old Churchtown Strawberry Gardens. Mr. 
Fish was deservedly popular as its curator. Finally, the 
opening of a Free Library in the same month, May, 1875, 
aided the intellectual part of the town’s needs, and led to the 
erection of the handsome [ree Library and Art Gallery given 
by Mr. William Atkinson. The foundation-stone was laid by 
Archdeacon Clarke in November, 1876, and the building 


formally opened by the Mayor (Alderman Nicholson) in 
February, 1878. 


On igth February, 1878, too, the West Lancashire 
Railway was opened between Hesketh Park and Hesketh 
Bank. ‘To me it was an important event, because it greatly 
benefited the country people in whom I was so interested. I 
had the honour of opening proceedings by offering prayer 
before the first train ran. No passenger has been killed or 
permanently injured on this line. The West Lancashire 
Railway has greatly benefited the town by facilitating the 
influx of visitors, and it kept down the price of mill by the 
new district it opened up. A spirited attempt was made to 
connect Secuthport with Lytham by a line of steamers from 
Hesketh Bank. Mr. Edward Holden, who was chairman of 
the West Lancashire Railway, also benefited the town by 
inaugurating a Glaciarium in Lord Street (now the Drill 


Shed), which was opened by himself. It provided skating on 
real ice all the year round. 


In 1880 the first Justices of the Peace for the borough 
were appointed. The list included Messrs. John Atkinson, 
S. Boothroyd, Joseph Davies, H. L. Gregory, J. L. Hordern, 
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W. Houghton, R. Nicholson, W. Smith, J. I. Stead, 
S.Swire, J. Thorley, G. H. Thorniley, Captain Hesketh, 
Dr. Blumberg, and Dr. Thomas. Mr. S. Kershaw was an 
able Chief of Police during 26 years. 


The census taken in 1881 showed that there were 6425 
houses in the borough, and that they contained 32,101 
inhabitants. The Market in Eastbank Street and the 
Promenade extension to Park Road were opened on Sept. 7th 
of this year. In the May of 1882 I held a bazaar at the 

Cambridge Hall, at which £1620 was taken for the building 
of a new church at Crossens. All the Episcopal Churches in 
Southport and Birkdale combined to help, and its great 
feature was a Maypole dance and procession. In this year, 
too, the ‘* Southport Guardian ’’ was first published, the 
West Lancashire Railway ran trains to the Preston Guild, 
and St. Luke’s Church was consecrated on October 17th. 


On January 2oth, 1883, passed away Mr. William 
Atkinson at his residence, Claremont House, on the Prome- 
nade.' No statue has been erected to his memory, but the 
Atkinson Library and Art Gallery, built by him at a cost of 
£513,500, and the fine tower and spire of Christ Church, will 
long preserve his memory. St. Andrew’s Church, Christ 
Church, and St. Peter’s, Birkdale, were greatly benefited by 
him, and he also gave ue tooo to Dr. Ryle, the new Bishop: 
of Liverpool. He desired a museum should be provided for 
the town, and I hope some benefactor will be inspired to 
erect such a useful adornment. In 1883 the West Lancashire 
Railway ran trains from Derby Road to Blackburn, and the 
L. & Y. Railway opened St. Luke’s Station. On September 
2oth the British Association held their first meeting in the 
town, and on October 30th the new portion of the Conva- 
lescent Hospital, costing £30,000, was opened. At the close 
of the year the Corporation purchased the foreshore for 


£10,085. 


1884 was signalised by the election, on January 14th, of 
Mr. S. Brighouse as Coroner, and by the opening of the 
Cheshire Lines extension from Lord Street Station on 
September 1st. The extension of the town inland was marked 
by the laying.of the foundation-stone of St. Philip’s Church 
on October gth, and its opening on 27th January, 1886. 
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The mention of 1886 brings to my remembrance a 
Mayor’s banquet that I attended on December gth. When I 
went out of Cambridge Hall into the bright moonlight on 
Lord Street I found a storm was blowing, and that the 
lifeboat had gone out. I went towards the Pier, and some 
of the wives of the lifeboat men, whom I had known as 
curate-in-charge of the Little London district, came to me 
and said they were in great trouble about their husbands, 
for they feared they would be drowned. I tried to comfort 
the weeping women, but found that experienced men also 
feared a disaster. A vessel, the Mexico, of Hamburg, was 
in distress on the Bank, and the lifeboat was taken to the 
Birkdale shore and there launched. The boat had a crew 
of 16 men, and, struggling with the seas for nearly two 
hours, she got close to the Mexico, when a big wave filled 
her and sank her. She rose keel uppermost, could not right 
herself, and drifted so to the shore. Henry Robinson and 
John Jackson, although benumbed, made for their homes and 
told the sad tale. Searchers found John Ball insensible on 
the shore, but he soon breathed his last. When the tide 
weni out the bodies of the rest of the crew were found near 
the lifeboat. ‘Their names were : Charles Hodge (coxswain), 
Ralph Peters (second coxswain), Henry Hodge, Thomas 
Spencer, Thomas Jackson, John Robinson, Richard Robinson, 
Benjamin Peters, Peter Wright, Timothy Rigby, Peter 
Jackson, Thomas Rigby, and Henry Rigby. The St. Annes 
lifeboat sailed to help the Mexico, but she also capsized, and 
all her crew were drowned. Finally, the crew of the Mexico, 
twelve in number, were rescued by the Lytham lifeboat. But 
it was a sad spectacle to see the corpses of more than twenty 
brave, skilful men lying under a shed at the Palace Hotel. 
However, their lives ended gloriously, and the nation sub- 
scribed £30,000 for the benefit of the widows and orphans. 
A memorial service was held in Christ Church. Dean 
Lefroy preached in the morning, and I preached in the 
evening. The church at both services was packed with a 
sobbing, sympathetic congregation, for everyone felt for the 
widows and orphans of those who had so nobly died. 

An extension of educational work in the town was made 
by the opening of the newly-built Science and Art School on 
September 7th, 1887. Several spasmodic efforts had been 
made to establish evening classes to give instruction in 
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‘science, and it was thought that the young people of the 
town would not give themselves seriously to study. How- 
ever, a meeting was held on 26th September, 1882, and the 
Rev. W. T. Bulpit became hon. sec. to the movement. Mr. 
Longmaid was appointed art master. Classes in several 
‘sciences were started. Dr. James Wood gave a generous 
‘donation for the purchase of scientific apparatus, and a very 


successful start was made. ‘The work extended, and to 
‘develop it, the Rev. W. ‘TF. Bulpit became a teacher, and 
Mr. Ina Mellor took his place as secretary. Afterwards, 


when Mr. Mellor left the town, Mr. Byron Simpson, of 
Birkdale, became hon. sec., and took a large part in the 
erection of the new schools at the back of Cambridge Hall. 
Mr. Henry Atkins, of Sussex Road, was the most dis- 
tinguished of the science students, and Professor Tl. Roscoe 
and Professor Oliver Lodge were amongst those who 
addressed the students at the prize-givings. Dr. Barron, 
J.P., who died roth March, 1897, was the first chairman, 
and was connected wath the town for upwards of 60 years. 


The new Church of St. Philip’s had been consecrated on 
11th October, 1887, and on the following znd March the 
ev. Cory; Hatfield was inducted as vicar. The building 
of the church had been largely aided by the Misses Macrae, 
-and these ladies also gave a lifeboat, the Edith and Annie, 
which was launched on 28th June, 1889. 


County Councillors were first elected for the borough on 
January 15th, 1889. ‘Those first chosen were Sir Charles 
Scarisbrick, Sir G. Pilkington, and Messrs. J. Unwin and 
J. J. Cockshott. An attraction was added to the town when 
the Opera House, built at a cost of £20,000, was opened on 
7th September, 1891. The population in the High Park 
-district had largely increased, and the Church of SS. Simon 
and Jude was opened for them in 1893, and a Wesleyan 
Church at Blowick on July 6th, 1808. 


A new Infirmary was built in Scarisbrick New Road at 
a cost of £25,000, and this was opened with great rejoicing 
by Dr. James Wood on 26th September, 1895. The foreshore 
improvements were opened with a féte on the following day. 
Fétes were also held on 21st June, 1897, to celebrate Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. Canon Denton Thompson 
became Rector 6th October, 1894, and as a consequence of 
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his energetic ministry Emmanuel Church was consecrated 
on 16th April, 1893. In 1808, too, a new Post Office z and 
the Leyl: ind Arcade added addition: ul useful buildings to the 
town. The year, too, was signalised by a visit from our 
present once then Prince of Wales, who nominally came 
to inspect the Lancashire Hussars on May 18th. At the 
close of the year, December 12th, the freedom of Southport 
was presented to Alderman James Wood, LL.D., who, to 
the loss of the town, died 15th February, 1899, at the age 
of ‘sq; - Lhe: other freemen care Sir G. Pilkington and 
Aldermen R. Nicholson and Thomas Fisher. The toll of 
lifeboat victims was increased on 26th June, 1899, when by 
the capsizing of a small boat Messrs. William Robinson, 
John Robinson, and Frederick Rigby were drowned. 


Pleasant and sad events are often closely associated. 
Thus on 6th January, 1900, Major I‘leetwood-Hesketh and 
Miss A. D. Brocklebank were married; while cn 11th January, 
1900, Mr. J. C. Barrett, of the Infirmary [ixecutive, passed 
away at the age of 58, after a very useful life. The town 
motto, ‘“ Salus Populi,’? was put into action by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Weaver as Medical Officer of Health on 6th 
March, 1goo, and public convenience was aided by the 
running, on July 18th, of the Corporation trams. Public 
service, too, was rewarded when Councillor Dimond, the 
distinguished Rechabite, was elected Alderman of the town, 
whose fame he had made known in the Southern Hemisphere. 


1g9t opened with the appointment of the Rev. If. Sinker 

St. Paul’s, which post he retained till May, 1908. The 

census of the year showed that Southport had 48,046 

inhabitants. The disproportion of the sexes is shown by the 

figures : Males, 19,802; and females, 28,244. The proportion 

of houses in the ancient parish was: Southport, 10,166; 
Birkdale, 2899; North Meols, 388. 


lurther progress has been made since the census by 
inauguration of a Town Band and the electric illumination of 
the Municipal Gardens, the purchase of the Waterworks, the 
erection of a destructor, and the improvement of the sewer 
drainage. The British Association held a second meeting 
at Southport in September, 1903. The religious life of the 
town has been aided by the erection of a Paice Methodist 
Church in Church Street, the re-erection of Holy Trinity 
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‘Church, and by the appointment of the Rev. R. B. Blakeney 
to St. Cuthbert’s, Rev. C. S. Ryder to Emmanuel, Rev. 
W. S. Morgan to SS. Simon and Jude, Rev. G. J. Howson 
to St. Andrew’s and Rev. R. Sinker to St. Paul’s. 


A history of England tells about its Kings, so I suppose 
a history of a borough should tell about its Mayors. These, 
however, are so numerous that one can do little more than 
enumerate them, for they are already 28 in number. 


1.—Peter Wood, Esq., J.P., of Mornington Road, was first 
Mayor, 1867 and 1868. 

2.—Samuel Boothroyd, Esq., J.P., Mayor four times, viz., 
1869, 1870, 1879, 1880. 

3.—Walter Smith, Esq., J.P., Mayor 1871, 1872; and 

again 1875 and 1876. 
Samuel Swire, Ksq., J.P., of Crown House, ruled in 
1873 and 1874. 

5-—Richard Nichols6n, Esq., J.V., of Hesketh Park, for 
the years 1877 and 1878. 

-6.—William Sutton, Esq., J.?., our Sandgrounder Mayor, 
1881 and 1882. 

7.—James Wood, FEsq., LL.D., ruled for four years, viz., 
1883, 1884, 1894, 1895. 

8.—Sir G. A. Pilkington, M.P., held office in 1885, and 
again, as Centenary Mayor, 1892. 

9.—John Unwin, Esq., J.P., C.A., of Park Crescent, 1886 
and 1887. 

10.—Edward J. Rimmer, Esq., J.P., of Duke Street, 1888. 

11.—Benjamin Wilkinson, Esq., J.P., of Park Road, 1880. 

12.—Abraham Pilling, Esq., J.P., 1890 and 1891. 

13..—William Hulme, Esq., J.P., of Lord Street, 1893. 

14.—Henry Hodge, Esq., of Lord Street, for the month of 
November, 1893. 

15.—George Eastwood, [sq., 1896. 

16.—George H. Pollard, sq., M.D., M.P.; elected from 
outside of the Council, 1897. 

17.-—S. Lawson Booth, Esq., R.C.A., J.P., of Roc Lane, 
1898. 

18.—Chas. E. Austin, Esq., J.P., of Cambridge Road, 1899. 

19.—Thomas P. Griffiths, Esq., J.P., 1goo. 

20.—-Thomas Isherwood, Iisq., D.C.L., of Cambridge Road, 
1gO!. 


4. 
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1.-—-Sir Charles Scarisbrick, J.P., Lord of the Manor, 1902, 

owl edie Le oScarishrick, sisal, «CC pasar, Britisin 
Association Mayor, 1903. 

3.—I. W. Brown, Esq., 1904. 

4.—K. Trounson, Esq., J.P-, 1905» 

5. —-Major Flectwood-Hesketh, M.A., D.L., Lord of the 
Manor, 1906. 

46-—f. WW. Dixon; Esc. LP. of Duke otreet. 1007. 

2>,—J. Eddowes Willett, Esq., J.P., of St. John Ambulance: 
and Park Road, 1908. 

28. James W. Paton, Esq., of Scarisbrick New Road, 19909. 

The Town Clerks have been Messrs. Goodman, Walton, 
Ellis, Dr. Williams, and the present Mr. Jarratt. The list 
of Borough Surveyors includes Messrs. Packer, Crabtree, 
and Hirst. The town now has 59 miles of roads, and 65 
miles of sewers. 

In looking at the list of Mayors there is an clement of 
sadness, for one remembers the short Mayoralty of Mr. 
Henry Hodge, who greatly appreciated the honour, but 
was ill when he was installed and died before the month 
was out. Mr. Walter Smith, who by industry and thritt 
achieved a competence and was four times Mayor, lost his. 
savings in the making of the Cheshire Lines Extension to: 
ee and lost his seat in the Council by bankruptcy. 
He strove to give good employment to working men and 
to did the teectotal cause, and he died 4th July, 1887. 


A very remarkable family in the history of Southport 
was that of Dr. Peter Wood, of Woodbank. It was not 
only that he played an illustrious part in his lifetime and 
aided every good work, but his son, Dr. James Wood, 
continued the good work, and devoted himself to the best 
interests of the town. A nobler life never adorned municipal 
records. While strenuously supporting Wesleyanism, he 
lavishly aided good work in every denomination, and his 
ear was always open to the cry of the distressed. He 
refused to enter Parliament, because he would not sacrifice 
his private judgment. Mr. Edward Holden, who married 
Miss Maria E. Wood on 3rd December, 1863, strove 
exceedingly for the welfare of the town, and the aid he 
gave to the West Lancashire Railway, the Glaciarium, the: 
Baths, and the Winter Gardens, together with the issuing” 
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of the ‘‘ Southport Daily News,’’ deserved more gratitude 
from its citizens than he has received. Wesleyanism has 
been greatly indebted to the family of Dr. Wood and Mr. 


Fernley for the very handsome buildings that adorn the 
town. 


After mentioning the State officers, the Church should 
receive consideration. Christ Church was consecrated 1821; 
Holy Yrinity 1837, enlarged 1906, accommodation 1400; 
St. Paul’s 1864; St. Andrew's 1872, accommodation 1200; 
All Saints’ 1877, built 1870, enlarged, 1880, accommodation 
1160; St. Philip’s 1887, accommodation 750; St. Luke’s 1882, 
accommodation tooo; Emmanuel Church 1898, accommoda- 
tion 1490. Roman Catholic services were first held in Lord 
Street, near Seabank Road, and afterwards at St. Marie’s, 
built 1849, and Church of the Holy Family, 1892. Wesleyan 
services were first held at Eastbank Lane Chapel, near 
Wesley Street; afterwards at the chapel.in Hoghton Street. 
Then Mo rnington Road Church was built 1861, accommoda- 
tion 1159; Duke Street Trinity Chapel, a noble structure, 
18604; Leyland Road Chapel 1880, accommodation 850; 
Southbank Road School-Chapel 1877; and Blowick Chapel 
1865, rebuilt 18g. 


The old chapel which gave its name to Chapel Street 
was built in 1823, and rebuilt to accommodate 1c00 people in 
1867; Hawkshead Street Chapel was built in 1881, with 
accommodation for 400 people. Portland Street Chapel was 
built in 1871, with accommodation for 609 people. Canning 
Road Chapel was built 1897, and has accommodation for 300. 
Baptists now occupy the old Wesleyan Chapel in Hoghton 
Street, and have a Tabernacle in Searisbrick New Road, 
built in 1891, and accommodating 950 people. The Primitive 
Methodists have a new (1907) chapel in Church Street, and 
one erected in 1894 in Cemetery Road. Other Methodist 
bodies have chapels in Duke Street, built 1864 (accommo- 
dating 800), and in Manchester Road, erected in are 
Presbytcrians have a fine church in Lord Street, erected 1 
1874; ae have a place of meeting in Portland chanel 
erected in 1874; and the Quakers one in Portland Strant 
also, aves in 1865. The Swedenborgians meet at their 
church in Duke Street, erected in 1875, and the Jews have 
a synagogue in Sussex Road, which was opened in 1803. 
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One is tempted to speak of the excellent ministers that, 
have been located in Southport, such as the Revs. Stalker 
Vincent, artistic J. J. Fitch, kitidly Father Cooke, lovable 
J. Mellis, fiery S. K. Hocking, scholarly J. Chater, &c. 
Of my own denomination I am pecud, fer I have met 
blunt, earnest Dr. Cooper, clequent R. Stephenson, 
evangelistic Thomas Clarke, staid W. Millington, strenuous 
Dr. Porter, laborious C. H. Uatfield, genial, charitable W. 
Marsden, and that excellent preacher, Canon Thompson. 
Canon Cross deserves special mcntion fer eloquence. For a 
well-turned, terse, poctic phrase-maker, I have not met his 
equal. His rich brogue enhanced the beauty of his expres- 
sions. He enjoyed a joke, even when it went against 
himself. When he was not known in Liverpool he was 
planned to preach at St. Peter’s, and commented to the verger 
on the large attendance at a noon week-day service, and 
deduced that they were attracted by his fame as a preacher. 
“No,” said the man, ‘‘ had the business men known there 
was a sermon they would not have come !’’ But Canon Cross 
after that sermon was a name of powev, and in many places 
he obtained great sums by his pleading. In Southport his 
influence was so felt that a little girl attending one of his 
infrequent sales of work, having swallowed a carefully-saved 
sixpence, in the midst of the commotion when a doctor was 
being sent for said, ‘‘ Fetch Canon Cross, for if he can’t 
get money out of people no one can!’ His end was very 
pathetic; he died in a foreign land. St. Andrew’s has been 
favoured in its vicars, as all who know energetic, learned 
G. J. Hewson will affirm. A curious incident connected with 
the St. Andrew’s organ, given by Mrs. Atkinson, was that 
it was insured on the Saturday and took fire on the Sunday. 
Holy Trinity Church had a kindly, dignified vicar in the 
Rev. J. Jackson, J.P., who passed away 7th January, 1876. 
He aided the progress of the town, and built a School-Church 
at Little London, for he had a strong feeling for the fisher- 
man. ‘The church was always a strong musical centre, and 
men like Robert Johnson, Councillor Marchbank, and James 
Sawyer were to be found constantly in its stalls. The choir 
boys grew up with a love of music in their souls, and I 
have found them in many unexpected places. Mr. Hudson, 
senr., liked his joke. THe told me I had become a Ritualist, 
for I went into the pulpit on Palm Sunday ‘ with a crown 
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on my head and palms in my hand.’’ Then, when I repu- 
diated the act, he said he referred to structural features of 
my body. ‘The present vicar has exerted a calm, beneficent 
sway, and has kept up the old traditions of the church for 
32 years. All Saints’ Church is notable for the amount of 
moncy it has raised for parochial and charitable objects, and 
not the least worthy among its many excellent wardens is 
our fate ‘Mayor, J. 0H.) Willett,” Esq., J.P. At one ‘tinte 
Miss Hesketh, of The Rookery, was organist of this church, 
but at another there was a gentleman who at a wedding, 
having used up his themes, played as a march for the bride 
and bridegroom, ““Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to 
war.’’ I have a fatherly interest in St. Philip’ s, for I urged 
its building at a Christ Church tea party (they were famous. 
gatherings in those dz ays), and I think it the prettiest group 
of ecclesiastical buildings in Southport. At the present time 
the church has suffered a great loss by the death of musical, 
genial Mr. Calvert, and we extend our sympathy to 
Councillors Paton and Packer, the indefatigable wardens, as 
well as to the bereaved relatives. The [stablished Church 
has been greatly favoured in the high musical talent of its 
organists. Outside them I have only been privileged to 
know Mr. William Ashton, whom I greatly esteem for his 
many sterling qualities. 


Southport has had some noble evangelistic workers, 
such as Dr. James Wood and Messrs. Breeze, Itdward 
Parry, and Robert Richmond. A stranger came to me on the 
front and asked did I remember a sermon I preached in the 
Circus in August, 1877, on a “* Man who went to a fortune 
teller,’’ and 1 replied ‘‘ Yes, and also the speech I delivered 
on the Alliance platform in the Cambridge Hall, when Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson was in the chair.’”’ The good work of Sir 
W. P. Hartley has been recognised in the title granted tw 
him, and all denominations ewn his worthiness. 


Turning to an opposite phase of society, I would recall 
that the Round House stood alongside Ball’s Place, between 
Tulketh Street and Eastbank Street, and that the Police 
Station was once in Hoghton Street, and afterwards in 
Anchor Street, before it was removed to the Town Hall. 
I don’t think anyone from Southport has been exccuted for 
murder, but a woman was killed by another in Birkdale, 
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and a child was murdered there. A woman was fatally 
injured by her husband at the Churchgate in Roe Lane, a 
man was done to death at Churchtown, and a woman was 
killed by her sweetheart in Sefton Street; but most pathetic 
of all was the death of a boy, who, after disporting himself 
in Hesketh Park, was taken to an empty house in Park 
Avenue, August, 1888, and brutally murdered. Almost 
ludicrous was the escape of a burglar from the Police 
Station in 1884. He got through an opening 6} inches 
wide, after writing on the wall of his cell ‘‘ Go and sin no 
more! Some accidental deaths have clicited much 
sympathy, as that of Mrs. Swire, the honoured wife of the 
worthy ex-Mayor, who was burnt to death November, 1874, 
owing to her nightdress taking fire; of Dr. John Lang, who 
approached a gas leak with a lighted match, January, 1878, 
and was killed by the explosion; of W. K. Walton, son of 
the respected Town Clerk, who shot himself while loading 
a revolver on roth November, 1879; and of Coroner T. W. 
Barker, who was killed by a tram car, 29th December, 1883 
Coroner Driffield (1851---1882) was an excellent musician, 
but a bad writer, and he was fined by Barron Wilde 410 
for an illegible deposition. Lightning has several times 
done damage, for in 1846 it struck Belle Vue, and a flagstaff 
at the Botanic Gardens. In July, t859, it killed twe men in 
Moss Lane, and in September, 1852, it struck Miss Leeds’ 
house in Seabank Road. Fire has not only done damage at 
St. Andrew’s Church and Holy Trinity Schools, but in 1863 
it injured Birklands; on 29th September, 1845, Claremont, 
on the Promenade; on 18th May, 1878, Mr. Hobbs’ shop, 
in Nevill Street; and on 2nd November, 1885, at a fire in 
Seabank Road, Sarah KE. Heywood was burnt to death. 
Snow rarely lies in Southport, but on 29th December, 1860, 
it fell so heavily that the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
was blocked. Eastbank Street bridge was choked with 
snow. our engines could not force a way through the 
impeding mass. A train was snowed up near Birkdale, and 
the qo passengers had to make their way on foot. into 
Southport. The Bog Hole itself was frozen over in 
February, 1855. 

Among tragic deaths have been Stationmaster Crompton, 
8th November, 1874, and Foreman Porter Cave, 18th 
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December, 1867, killed at Chapel Street Station. On the 
shore Richard Wright, Gilbert Wright, and Thomas Bond 
were drowned 17th July, 1846, by the capsizing of their 
boat; the New Ann was run down November 14th, 1849, 
and the crew of four were drowned; boats were destroyed 
in a storm on Christmas Day, 1852; a fishing boat belonging 
to John Wright was destroyed by fire 14th June, 1856, and 
on 23rd July, 1876, Mr. and Mrs. John Capstick were 
‘drowned while trying to cross on foot from Southport to 
the Tylde. Men with first-aid qualifications and our 
excellent ambulance brigade are always ready to help in 
such cases of emergency, and it is well that we have an 
Infirmary endeared by the names of Dr. Elias, Dr. Coombe, 
Dr. Murray, Dr. Wright, ete., fully equipped to receive 
such cases. A tribute is due to its hon. treasurers, G. R. 
‘Carter and A. H. Reynolds, and its enthusiastic committec, 
for their spirited efforts to meet the needs of the town. 


The nomenclature of the streets like Lord Street 1s 
derived largely fromthe Lords of the Manor, e.g., Hoghton, 
Hesketh, Ileetwood, Tulketh, Wennington, Russell, 
‘Coudrey, Saunders, Bispham, Poulton, Scarisbrick, 
Chambres, Part, Talbot, Hawkshead, Leyland, are thus 
-derived. Albert, Queen’s, Cambridge, Adelaide Roads and 
Coronation Walk are derived from the Royal Tl amily. 
Meols Cop, Eastbank, Southbank, Bankfield, Seabank, 
refer to the sandy cops which once were so marked a feature 
in the district. Nevill Street is named from an old resident; 
London Street is part of the road leading from Little 
London to the strand; Anchor and Cable Streets tell of 
proximity to the shore; Virginia Street replaces Gorsey 
Lane; Shakespeare Street is named from a_ tavern; 
Manchester Road was once traversed by the Manchester 
-coaches. 


The primitive life of the place still interests us. We 
like to hear of Mr. J. A. Robinson, a worthy gentleman, 
walking from the ‘‘ Mercury ’’ office at Liverpool, starting 
at midnight, passing through Ormskirk, and arriving at 
‘the ‘‘ Visiter ’’ office at 5 a.m. with news for the day’s 
-edition. Of Mrs. Rockcliffe being offered the site of the 
present Market for £60, and refusing the offer because of 
it being against her principles to borrow. Of days when 
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accommodation was so scanty that beds were so close to 
the ceiling at the eaves that visitors had to roll into their 
beds. What a contrast is a church parade to the primitive 
garb, our palatial buildings to the lowly thatched huts. 
May Southport’s sea, parks, and golf links ever give 
* Health to: the People” 


Si 
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Birkdale and Argar Meols. 


Vhe history of the district now known as Birkdale is 
most elusive. Its names and boundaries have often changed. 
I think that at the time of the Norman Conquest it was 
known as Erengermeles, and if so the Domesday Book says 
-of it: ‘‘ Wibart held Erengermeles. There are two team- 
lands there. It is worth eight shillings. ‘This land is quit 
of taxes except Danegeld.’’? [ringar is a Norse personal 
name, and Meles is the name for a shore guarded by sand- 
hills. Vhe dues paid from it were reduced because of the 
poverty of the land. Few deeds of the district exist till the 
reign of Richard I., when it came into the possession of the 
Royal Family as overlords. Then Erengarmeles becomes 
Argarmeles, and Birkedale was a small part of it. A ‘‘Dale’’ 
soften was a “slack’’ among the sandhills, but its real 
meaning was ‘‘a small holding.’? Richard, son of Osbert de 
Ainulyesdale, gave a “land in Birkdale’’ to Cockersand 
Abbey, where he intended to be buried. Cockersand Abbey 
was at the mouth of the Lune, and much land in the I’ylde 
and in the district ‘‘ between Mersey and Ribble ’’ was given 
to it. The plot mentioned may have been in Ainsdale, and 
would be about a furlong in length. ‘‘ Birk’’ no doubt 
refers to prevalent birch trees, but the local pronunciation of 
the name was ‘‘ Birt-tle,’’ and on a map made in 1735 I find 
the name written Birthille. 


At the Conquest the Bussels of Penwortham were made 
-overlords of the district, and they regranted their manors 
to a local family residing at Wood Plumpton, who held lands 
{joined by a ford) on both sides of the Ribble. Men were 
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then known by their Christian names (as Kings are still),. 
and I give the descent, viz.: Ravenkil, father of Rogér,. 
father of Richard. ‘This Richard fitz Roger was founder of 
Lytham Priory, and he had Sir Robert de Stockport and 
Thomas de Beetham as sons-in-law, and thus these became 


Lords of the Manor of Agarmeols, including Birkdale. 


Argarmele is mentioned in 1237 as paying for a subsidy 
of a fifteenth 2gs. 8d. ‘Phe township appropriated a wreck,” 
and for this in 1246 it was fined 22s. 


Thomas de Beetham died in 1249, and it was found 
that he had 2 oxgangs of land held by military service, and 
8 oxgangs, for which he paid 12s. yearly to his overlord, 
Edmund de Lasey, Karl of Lincoln. Sir Ralph de Beetham 
succeeded his father Thomas, and in 1257 was followed by 
his brother Robert. ‘There is also mention of the Stockport 
family in the de Lascy accounts, as thus: ‘ Of 7s. 8d. of 
the wardship of the land and heir of Richard de Stokeport 
for Birkdale.’”’ This entry is dated 1295, and there is a 
similar one found in 1305. In 1311 the heir was not under 
wardship, for it is entered that Joan, daughter of Richard de 
Stokfotte, held a moiety (half) of Birkedale and Bretherton, 
and that the overlord, ‘‘ Edmund de Lascy, holds the third 
part of a knight’s fee in Arkmell and Bretherton.”’ 


A change soon came about in the value of Birkdale, 
probably owing to the extension of the sandhills, for an entry 
in 1324 records “* Ralph de Bethum holds Argarmell by fealty 
Without other service.’’ This also assisted a change in 
ownership, for if is entered in 1346 concerning a payment on 
the Black Prince becoming a knight : ‘ Otho de Halsall for 
the fourth part of one knight's fee in Argar meles, which is 
now annihilate by the sca, and there is no habitation there, 
which he holds of the said Duke, which Thomas de Beethum 
and Robert de Stockport formerly held there, 10s.’ This. 
brought about a union of Halsall, Birkdale, and part of 
Te ene ag. als? Malian de Aghton, lord of North 

S, made an agreement with Otes de Halsall as to 
pasturage of cattle in ‘' Northmeles Aynaltesdale Byrkdale: 
and Argarmeles,’’ for young cattle were turned loose to 
graze on the waste Jands, and there were no boundary fences: 
ea mars tetris Tha given i hon that 

£ Sac ale were often interchangeable names,. 
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and that Argarmeols was probably a larger term, for it 
included a whole manor. Another name that crops up is 
Menedale, Mayndale, or Meynedale. I cannot locate the 
place, but I think the first part of the word is the same as 
the first part in Meanygate, and means ‘‘ Main,’” so that it 
means the Main Dale. Terms are so loosely used that 
Birkdale was often accounted (as in the grants of land to 
Cockersand Abbey) as part of Ainsdale. ‘This accords with 
the fact that in 1508 Sir Henry Halsall possessed ‘‘ eight 
messuages and 20 acres of pasturage in Byrkdale’’ held of 
the Abbot of Cockersand at a yearly rental of tos. The 
Abbey rent rolls of 1451 and 1461 record that ‘* Henry Halsall 
holds Formby and Aynolsdale and the fishery there by 
rendering 20s. This is also recorded of Sir Henry Halsall 
in r50r and of Thomas Halsall in 1536. Hence it will be 
judged that the payment for Birkdale was half this sum, and 
that it was included in ‘‘ Aynolsdale.”’ 


An explanation ofthe confusion of the local names and 
of the few houses (8) in Birkdale may be found in the 
fact that sea and sandhills had encroached on the land. In 
fact, in 1503 an inquiry was held as to why Sir Henry 
Halsall was not making the ancient payments to the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Sir Henry affirmed that Argarmeols, with 
all its Jands and tenements, had long ago “‘ been drowned 
and adnichilate with the hegh see and oute of the lawgh 
water marke and also oute off the body of the sayd 
countye.’’ John Shirlok, aged 80, born in Halsall, deposed 
that he never knew Argarmelys, but has “‘hard say that 
suche londes there were and drowned in the See.’? Hugh 
Tokwold, aged 75, affirmed that the Abbot of Cockersand 
had great lands within four miles of Halsall ‘ worn into 
the See.’’ I confess I am deeply interested in the 
-disappearance of the Manor of Argarmeols, and feel sure 
it was annexed to Birkdale. Certainly moss land is found 
under the sea, and as the plants composing it were aerial, 
either the land has subsided or the sca has risen. 


This overflowing of the sea caused another land 
dispute. For when Squire Henry Halsall in 1583 began to 
build a ‘‘ clamstaff and daubhouse’’ for his tenant, Thomas 
Rymor, Edmond Holme, gentleman, accompanied by more 
than one hundred malefactors (really his friends and 
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tenants), armed with bows, bills, swords, and axes, entered?’ 
a certain house and messuage, and about six hundred acfes: 
of land, commonly called Menedale, parcel of the Manor 
of Birkdale, and pulled down the said house at one o’clock 
“at after midnight,’ and bound Thomas Rymor, and 
‘““settynge sharpe daggers and bills to his brest did 
mannasse to slea and kyll him’’ if he moved or spoke.. 
Squire Holme said he was Lord of Anoldisdale, and 
possessed 8 fishyards and 800 acres of land adjoining the 
manor of Birkdale. He supposed that his 800 acres and 
the 600 acres claimed by Squire Halsall were the same 
land, yet they should be easily distinguished, for Anoldisdale 
was in Walton parish, and Birkdale is within the parish of 
Mele. As regarded the assault, he commanded his servants: 
to go quictly (the squires always told their retainers to do 
the lawful thing) in the daytime and pull down the house: 
frame. Squire Halsall responded that there is no manor 
called Anoldesdale, but it was said that there was a certain 
town in time past, called Aynesdale, adjoining — his 
600 acres, called Meanedale, wherein Edmond Holme 
had tenements. Which town time out of mind has 
been and is still ‘ overflowen ’’ with the sea, so that there 
remains no remembrance thereof now. Edmond’s fishyards 
were where Aynesdale used to stand, but the 600 Birkdale 
acres are pasture or arable lands, and there have been 
fishyards there. On August 26th, 1555, he remitted all his 
right to the manors, Halsall and Aynesdale, with the appur- 
tenances, and of 500 acres of land, 7o acres of meadow, 
1,000 acres of pasture, and 1,000 aeres of moor and moss: 
in Halsall, Barton, and Aynesdale, and also of a free fishery 
in the sca, in or near Aynesdale, Byrkedale, Mayndale, and 
Formebye, to Henry Halsall, plaintiff, and for this Henry 
gave Edmund Holme £\4o00. 


Sir Cuthbert Halsall broke up his ancient patrimony. 
In 1632 he sold the Manors of Birkdale, Meanedale, and’ 
Ainesdale to Robert Blundell, of Ince, who became involved 
in difficulties with Sir Charles Gerard, who had purchased 
Halsall and Downholland in 1625. Owing to much of the 
land being waste, boundaries between the manors were 
imperfectly defined, and there was much litigation. 
Proceedings finally terminated June oth, 1719, ~when,. 
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-against Colonel Mordaunt, Birkdale, Meandale, and Ainsdale 
were adjudged to Robert Blundell. 


A deed shows that in 1508 there were eight messuages 
in Birkdale; these increased so that in 1666 the Hearth 
Tax returns show 21 householders having 22 hearths. ‘The 
wealthy man possessing two hearths was Robert Jumpe. 
The other householders were : 


Aindow, John (Yeoman and Constable). 
Belshaw, James (Yeoman). 

Belshaw, William. 

Burch James. 

Hewson, John. 

Jump, William (Yeoman). 

Jump, Margaret (Widdow). 

Johnson, William (of the 4“ar). 
Matthew, Hugh. 

Richardson, John (Yeoman). 

Rymer, Anne. 

Rymer, Gilbert. 

Rymer, John (Yeoman). 

Rymer, John. 

Rymer, Nicholes. 

Rymer, Richard (Black Dick), Yeoman. 
Rymer, William (Husbandman). 
Rymer, William. 

Rymer, Dorothy (Widdow). 
Walkinson, James. 


In 1673 there were six additional hearths, and we 
must add: 
Gill, James. 
Gill, James. 
Howorth (now Toward), Henry. 
Rimer, James. 
Rimer, ‘Thomas (Yeoman). 
Rimer, Thomas, jun. (Husbandman). 
And substitute Alice for Anne Rymer. 


The Gills and some of the Rimmers were, I think, Roman 
‘Catholics, for they were presented as recusants. ‘The abode 
of James Belshaw is still known as Balshaw House. Robert 
Jumpe resided at the Isle of Wight, and besides being the 
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chief farmer, he also entertained travellers. A number, of 
clergymen sprung from this stock, and our respected ex- 
superintendent of police, Mr. Henry Jump, is related to this. 
family. 


There have been several ‘ finds’’ in Birkdale, but the 
one that interested me most was that of some Roman coins. 
of Vespasian. Like coins were found at Hundred End, and 
I judge that there was a Roman road between the two places. 
forming part of a coast road between Kirkham and 
Freckleton in the Fylde and Meols in the Wirral peninsula. 
For there was a ford across the Ribble, and I think there was. 
one across the Mersey, which I judge to have been much 
narrower in those days. Roman coins have been found at 
Formby and Saxon coins at Harkirke, both on the same 
road. It should also be remembered that the most ancient 
of Southport roads, the Kirkgate, joined Churchtown, the 
Ash Tree, and to Birkdale Common. Richard Rimmer 
(Under th’ Hill) was reputed to have been one who found a 
number of guineas. 


The sandhills of Birkdale, with their unique Ilora, I 
think, have ever been a natural feature during the historic 
period, but also I judge they have encroached on the 
cultivated land in some parts. About the middle of the 18th 
century there was a great movement of the sand, when 
Formby port and church were overwhelmed, and the sand 
which had accumulated near “‘ The Lost Farm?’ of Birkdale 
covered it ina single night. In recent years a storm (March, 
1907) removed a sandhill near Bedford Road in a single 
night. 


Also I judge the boundary of the sandhills has not 


altered much for several centuries. The Kirkgate skirted 
sandhills for five miles. Its continuation has a bend for the: 
sandhills near Birkdale Cemetery. This bend has existed, 


according to the road maps, for many years. In proof of 
this permanence, I would like to tell the tale of ‘‘ The Lost 
Cross.’’ About twenty years ago I heard there was a notable 
stone, called ‘‘ The Breeing Stone,’? on the boundary of 
Birkdale. Now, ‘‘ to bree,’’ in our local dialect, means to 
terrify, and as breeing generally accompanics ancient things, 
Iwas keen to know more about this stone. On inquiry I found 
people did not like to pass it after dark, and also that if it 
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was removed, it was found at the original spot the next 
morning. Naturally I asked what the stone was like, and 
was told that it had a hollow in the centre, such as would 
hold a rabbit's food. This was not descriptive enough, and 
on further inguiry was told that it had been proposed to 
build a church there, but that all the other stones flew away 
to Churchtown, and were used for St. Cuthbert’s Church. 
I became keener still when I found the stone was connected 
with sacred things. Inquiring still further, I found that 
coffins, when being carried to the Parish Church, were rested 
at the stone, and the coffins were sprinkled with the rain- 
water that had collected in the cavity. Next I wanted to find 
this wonderful stone, so I drove to the site with a man 
who carried a stecl rod. We probed the ground along the 
boundary ditch, but, alas ! the unbelieving omnivorous builder 
had been that way, and appropriated the ancient relic. — | 
mourned awhile over the lost opportunity, and then, mecting 
with a deed of 1529, reciting that North Meols stretched 
“from the Snoterstone to the Cross.in the Hose,’’ I began 
to have an idea that the ‘‘ breeing stone’’ belonged to this 
boundary cross in the Hawes or sandhills. Also I found an 
older deed telling of the cross as standing between the 
sandhills and the Car (i.e., Moss ground). This exactly 
describes the position of the ‘‘ breeing stone,’’? and I also 
wondered whether the name Snuttering Lane was connected 
with the term Snoterstone. Now, if my data are correct, 
this cross for 700 years had marked the boundary of the 
sandhills as well as the boundary between Meols and Birk- 
dale. Yet another tale of the sandhills. Many know of 
children being lost in the Happy Valley, where Morley Road 
is now situated, but a more tragic tale is told of the Birkdale 
hills by a writer in 1849. A youth Ieft his father’s house at 
the week-end to visit a relative. He did not return, and 
after a few days his parents became alarmed. Inquiry and 
search were made, but there were no tidings all the week. 
On the Sunday the father walked along what should have 
been the son’s route. Returning, he was bewildered, and 
wandered among the hills. While trying to recover the 
track he saw a few inches of cloth fluttering on the hill. 
Mechanically he stooped to pick it up, and found it was 
attached to something. He pulled, and found the body of 
his lost son. 
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Another sad tale is that of the drowning (April gth, 
1799) of Henry Hodge (aged-20), William Hodge (aged 18), 
and John Hodge (aged 16), sons of William and Betty 
Hodge, of Hawes Farm, Birkdale, and Peter Barlow, a 
cousin, owing to the overturning of the boat as they returned 
from fishing. The catastrophe was witnessed by a young 
sister of the Hodges, and the bodies were afterwards borne 
shoulder high along the Kirkgate for burial at St. Cuthbert’s 
Church. Squire Blundell said he could not bring back the 
lives of the men, but he would put other lives on the lease 
of the house, farm, and rabbit warren. These facts give us 
an idea of life in Birkdale a century ago. Improvements 
showed themselves about 1750, when a school was built at 
the Common, and when Mr. William Shaw brought a “ peg 
mill’? from the Fylde, and erected it near the Kirkgate. 
He also worked the Churchtown Mill, situated in Mill Lane. 


The increase in population of Birkdale is interesting. 
In 1508 the eight messuages would indicate a population of 
about 50; In 16066 the 21 houses 126 people, or about one- 
fifth of the population of the whole parish of North Meols 
and Birkdale; and in 1673 the 27 houses would mean about 


162 residents. lor last century the population might be 
represented :— 


1801. 18rt. 1821 1831. 
Population: "yer4;.s2 360° YAO 4. ee hes 
FIOUSESS, Srtodc Mit ee Co. Ora: Go 87 

1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 
Ropulationne x. .cesdie Boy ay OBE tte0O as ae 
TIGUSES tec sie. an eae 100.5455 -1O4n> het tenet OOO 
; 1881. 1891. 19O1. 
Population ©. nae S7OS) hel 2387 ee UAEO 7 
Houses - : 2 
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Residents were early distinguished as dwellers in the 
Neys (Halsall side) and dwellers in the Hawes (or sandhills). 
Residents kept to their local division, and woe betide the 
young man who went beyond Charnley’s Hill into the 
opposing faction. ‘There was also a boggart place by the 
hill, which helped to keep the young people apart at night. 


"he present division of the township is into four Wards, 
viz., North, South, East, and West. 
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A few modern events may interest. In 1848 the raihvay 
commenced running, and the landowner, T. \Weld Blundell, 
Ksq., being clear of lawsuits, began granting building leases. 
Mr. Aughton, a builder, seized the oceasion, and in 1850 
Lulworth House was built. The township was formed into 
an urban district in 1863, and the Council meets in 
the handsome Town Hall, near the Railway Station. Other 
fine public buildings have been erected, such as the Police 
Station, Carnegie Library, and Council Schools. Of 
buildings erected for public worship may be mentioned : 
St. James’s Church (consecrated 14th July, 1857), which, 
with Parsonage, cost” 73,368; St. Peter’s . Church 
(consecrated 23rd July, 1872), at a cost of £2,399; St. 
John’s Church (consecrated in 1900), at Birkdale Common; 
St. Joseph’s Church (consecrated 12th May, 1867), Pugin, 
jun., architect, at a cost of £3,000; St. Teresa’s Church 
(consecrated July 27th, 1884, by Bishop O'Reilly).  Alse 
the Wesleyans have fine places of worship in Upper 
Aughton Road (1872), Brighton Road, and_ Birkdale 
Common (1860); the United Methodist Free Church, 
Chatham Road (1889); and Congregationalists, Trafalgar 
Road (1885). St. Peter’s Church was cheaply built after a 
great struggle to raise the necessary Funds. ‘This church 
has been greatly beautified, improved, and enlarged. The 
additional portion, rendered necessary by the Rev. Ik. C. 
Collier’s zealous and successful ministry, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Liverpool on Thursday, January 16th, 1go8. 
Among the gifts are reredos by Miss KE. L. Ashton, rails 
by Miss Nuttall, Prie Dieu by Mrs. T. H. Stowe, carved 
choir stalls by. Messrs. Crosland and = Coulborn, and 
five-light east window by Councillor J. Stephen. | The 
Rev. Canon Hodgins also is improving St. James's 
Church, and has obtained the following gifts, viz. :- - 
Pulpit from Thomas Brown, J.P.; lectern, etc., from 
Warden A. H. Reynolds; font from Mrs. Sykes, of The 
Warren; Dormer windows from Mr. H. Taylor, and Miss 
Smith, of Eldon Lodge; vestry, Mrs. Forbes; window, 
Mrs. Bragg; and reredos and sanctuary rails from Robert 
Sadier) Pr: 

An Urban District Council superseded the Local Board 
on 31st December, 1894, and Mr. T. O. Clinning, J.P., C.A., 
chairman of the Board, became first chairman of the Council, 
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a position well deserved by his strenuous efforts for the 
prosperity of the township. Captain Barrett worthily held 
office 1898-9, but the following year beheld several changes. 
Mr. Joseph Betham was honoured with a two-year term 
of office, and then yielded the dignity to the Lord of the 
Manor, C. J. Weld-Blundell, [sq., who became Coronation 
chairman, and gwave £50 towards the festivities of 26th 
June, 1902. The year was also marked by the use of 
electricity for the trams and for lighting purposes. Mr. 
John Stephen, who has recently given a stained-glass window 
to St. Peter’s Church, was chairman 1903-4, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Jobn Wells, J.P., who had formerly been 
Mayor of Bootle, and also been chosen to lay the foundation- 
stone of the Cemetery Chapel on 4th October, 1902. The 
special event of Mr. Wells’ reign of two years was the 
union on ist April, too5, of Birkdale and Ainsdale. He 
was followed by Councillor Frank Julian Hartley in 1906, 
whose labour for the Library and for Birkdale gencrally 
deserve unstinted praise. Mr. Hartley laid the foundation- 
stone of the Carnegie Free Library on 17th December, 1904, 
and it was opened by the great novelist, Hall Caine, on 
znd December, 1905. It has a model librarian in Mr. 
Edward Wood. The present chairman of the Council, 
William Henry Hayes, J.P., has been honoured with a 
second year of dignity, and he has adorned the chair. A 
notice of civic affairs in Birkdale would not be complete 
without mention of its admirable Clerk, Mr. J. F. Keeley, 
who richly deserved the testimonial presented to him on 
21st April, 1907. The Council, too, have been ably aided 
with legal advice by Mr. W. Ee. Mawdsley. 1 conclude with 
a personal tribute to five departed Birkdale worthies— 
scholarly Henry Mathwin, J.P., true-hearted J. C. Barrett, 
talented Byron Simpson, benevolent Robert Richmond, and 
that earnest minister, Rev. B. Swift. 


aie gine Np ain 
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Banks and its People. 


Banks, or, according to the old pronunciation and 
orthography, Bonks, is the most northern part of the West 
Derby Hundred. It adjoins the Leyland Hundred and the 
parishes of Hesketh Bank and Tarleton, but these parishes 
were formerly parts of the ancient parish of Croston. As 
the boundary in old days was amidst waste lands and mosses, 
it was very ill-defined, and there were disputes and lawsuits 
before the matter was finally settled. Thus in 1534 there 
was a lawsuit by Richard de Aughton and his wife Katherine 
for the recovery of lands now near Hundred [nd Station, as 
being part of North Meols. The names of the defendants 
are interesting, and so I quote part of the finding as given 
‘in Farrar’s North Meols. ‘‘ The Assize, etc. If Henry de 
Becaneshou (Becconsall), John de Hesketh, Adam, son of 
Robert le Bagger (Bogger), of Hesketh; Robert, son of 
Henry de Hesketh; Richard Kitteson (Christopherson) ; John 
del Hull (of the Hill), of Becaneshou ; ‘Thomas, son of Robert, 
son of John de Becaneshou; and Roger Je Iteremore (Ferry- 
man), of Tarleton; disseized Henry de Skaresbrek and 
Richard de Aghton and Katherine, his wife, of their free 
tenement in Northmeles, to wit, of 4o acres of land. The 
recognitors say on their oath that the tenements put in view, 
viz., from Snotterpole unto Snotterstone, and so directly and 
straight usque ad filum de Ryble, are in Northmeles in 
Derbyshire, and not in Becaneshou in Leylondshire.”’ 


Fresh disputes arose after a few years, and in 1543 it 
was decided between John Aughton (son of Sir Richard) and 


Richard Banastre, of Bank Hall, who was guardian of George 
Cc 
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Becansaw, ‘‘ concerning the meles and boundes between the 
commones and wast grounds ”’ of Hesketh and Northmeales, 
that they shall begin at a stone ‘‘ standing within the fod 
merkes called the Snotterstone, and from thens unto the 
foote of a certaine poole named Walding poole, and from 
the foot of the same poole ascending and following the said 
poole unto a certain Stub which we have Sett.” 


In 1529 an inquiry was made into foreshore rights of 
wreckage, and it was declared that by a charter of William I.,. 
confirmed by each succeeding King, the Crown did not claim 
foreshore rights even from the Snoterstan unto the Cross 
in the Hose (sandhills). ‘Chus the Snoterstone was Jooked upon 
as a boundary of the West Derby Hundred and of North 
Meols from the time of the Conqueror, even if not from a 
much earlier date. So I was anxious to investigate con- 
cerning it, for it had been covered up by silt from the sea 
and not seen for a generation,? However, on digging down 
we did not find it. Then it was determined to examine the 
ground by means of steel probes, 8-ft. long, and four men 
worked systematically for two months trying the ground. 
At length, after a number of false alarms, the stone was 
found. <A fisherman had said to me that when the Snotter- 
stone was found a “‘ half stake, with his family mark upon 
it,’? would be found also. ‘This came to pass, and the 
position of the stone having been verified, the oaze was 
allowed to cover it up. The discovery of the Snoterstone 
proved that the boundary of North Meols had been moved 
southward, and now both the Snoterstone and the Walding 
(Wilding) Brook are within the Ilesketh liberties instead of 
forming a boundary line. It shows that the land must have 
been little cared about, for the Hesketh people to have been 
allowed to absorb it in this fashion and to trespass on North 
Meols. Nor is this the only direction in which North Meols 
has shrunk. Mere Brow at one time was included in North 
Meols, and for it an ‘ancient ferm’’ of 2s. was paid, as 
recorded in the de Lasci accounts. When this was absorbed 
from North Meols and became part of Tarleton and the: 
Leyland Hundred, I cannot tell, but perhaps it was when 
the Banasters built a chapel at Tarleton and required their 
tenants to attend it. Anyhow, old people have told me of 
a time when there was no proper road between Mere Brow 
(properly called Holmes) and Meols, but travellers had to: 
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wend their way across a heath, a tall pole (hence the name, 
Sugar Stub), being reared to guide their steps. The present 
boundary was arranged by the late Charles Scarisbrick, Esq. 


The earliest recorded history of Banks commences with 
a deed concerning far Banks, therein called Swartebonke, 
made in the reign of Henry Il. It relates to a Guide House 
or place of entertainment for travellers who forded the River 
Ribble in passing from the I‘ylde to Meols. ‘The landowner, 
Baron Bussel of Penwortham, had possessions in both places. 
At that time, too, it was accounted, and rightly so, an act of 
charity to provide for the needs of travellers. A translation 
of the deed would run as follows :— 


Be it known to all present and to come, that I, Albert 
Bussel, have given and granted, etc., to Houkell, son of 
Adam, and his heirs, the whole land of Swartebonke, to 
wit, from Blakepul on the eastern side, across to the western 
side of Bradelond, in pure and perpetual alms for my soul, 
and the soul of my wife Lecia, and for the souls of our 
fathers and mothers, and all our parents and ancestors, to 
hold of me and my heirs free and discharged of all secular 
service, and also for the maintenance of a certain place of 
-entertainment for those who shall have need thereof. These 
being witnesses, Richard, son of Roger, Geoffrey Bussel, 
Richard de Mulinais, Richard Blundel, Gerald the Steward, 
Henry Bussel, Hugh his brother, Alexander the priest, 
‘Osbert the priest, Hugh the clerk, Adam his brother, and 
many others. 


Blackpool (Blakepul) was a brook on the Hesketh side, 
probably the one now called Walding, and would be so 
named like the brook which gives Blackpool its name, from 
the brown colour of the bog water which drained down it. 
Swartebonke or Blackbank would be so called in like fashion 
from the colour of the mossland, or of a recently made sea 
cop. The name Bradeland is now obsolete, and would have 
been lost but that I found it on an old map indicating land 
‘to the east of the present New Lane. It will thus be seen 
that Swartebonke coincided with the present Far Banks in 
stretching from Hesketh to New Lane. I think that the 
‘hospital for travellers was on the site of a farmhouse called 
Ball’s, on the north side of Bonny’s (now called Rydings) 
lane. It is a little remote from the old sea cop, and the 
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land outside the cop was called Cross Marsh, either because 
travellers crossed to it, or I think more likely because a poje 
shaped as a cross was set up to guide travellers. The 
granter of the land, as I have said, was Albert Bussel or 
Bushel, and as he died in 1186 it was given at least 720 
years ago, and his wife's name would be Leticia. The 
names of witnesses to deeds are also interesting. They indi- 
cate a society of friends or officials, and indicate men living 
at the same date and associated together. Here Mulinais 
is the Lord of Sefton, Blundell the Lord of Ince Blundell, 
Gerold de Clayton is the Steward of Penwortham Castle,. 
Henry and Hugh, the grantor’s two sons (showing they 
acquiesce), Alexander and Osbert, two priests at Penwortham 
Priory. 


The land and its obligation remained with the family 
for 60 years, and then Gilbert, son of Houkell, sold it to 
Henry ‘de ‘Pulle (afterwards called Becconsall from his 
residence), and he afterwards gave it to Thomas le Banastre, 
of Bank Hall. Eventually it reverted on January 20th, 1298, 
to William de Coudray (ancestor of the Hesketh Family), 
who had become one of the Lords of North Meols. The 
deed by which it was acquired runs as follows in the transla- 
tion given in ‘f Farrar’s North Meols ’’ :—Know, cte., that 
[, Thomas Banastre, have given to William de Couderay 
and Joan, his wife, and their heirs, all my land in Suarte- 
bonke, with the houses and buildings thereunto belonging in 
the town of Northmelis, without any retentions, to wit, that 
land which I had by the gift of Henry de Bekaneshowe. 
These being witnesses, Robert de Heppale, at the time 
seneshal of Penwortham, Adam Banastre, Alan le Norrays, 
Willam de Eskaithe, Gilbert de Halsale, and Ralph de 
Bekerstath. 


Perhaps the changes in proprietorship indicated also 
changes in the river channel. As Bussel owned both 
Freckleton and North Meols we can realise why he was 
interested in a ford connecting the two districts. Afterwards, 
if Ribble channel shifted, it was easier to pass from Freckle- 
ton to Hesketh Bank, and the guide house was fixed on a 
high projecting nose of land, where the Hesketh Arms now 
stands, and where a guide resided till the beginning of last 
century, the last of the race bore the name of Porter. It 
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was a direct near route from the Naze of Freckleton to the 
Naze of Hesketh. So Henry de Pulle, alias Becconsall, 
looked after travellers by the new route, and enjoyed the old 
endowment. The Lord of Bank Hall got the endowment 
without the obligation, and parted with it to Wm. Coudray, 

who owned the adjacent land. I think, however, some 6bii- 
gation remained with the land, for there is to be found on 
an old map Irekilton Acre at the end of Bonny’s Lane, and 
this would be the fee of the local guide who looked after the 
Freckleton traffic. I have lingered long on this bit of old 
history for it smacks of long bygone days. So will my next 
item, which tells of a settlement of monks who made salt 
from sea water on the shore at a place once called Saltcoats, 

and which we now know as George’s Pace. It is named after 
George Bond, who resided at a house near the ‘‘ Pace,’’ or 
passage to the shore. A Wm. de Coudray about 1260 gave 
these salt works to the monks of Salley Abbey, and they 
could convey the salt by boat to Clitheroe. Salted meats were 
then much used, for provender was scarce in the winter. 

The chief road of the district ran along the shore from the 
Naze of Hesketh to Crossens, and along it passed contending 
armies from the days of the Romans A.D. 79 till the close of 
the rebellion in 1745. 


The roads in Banks were ancient tracks, and in early 
days none were paved. ‘The condition of the best would be 
like that of Gorsey Lane (running parallel to the railway on 
the west side) at the present time. Ditches were made along 
the roadside, as intacks (in takes) were reclaimed for cultiva- 
tion. New Lance is really an old track newly paved when an 
incursion of the sea prevented passage along the ancient 
shore road. When the Ribble ran near, a stone quay was 
made at New Lane Pace, but the quay is now silted over 
and utterly lost. Midway along the lane on the north side 
at Earl’s Hey we sank a well, hoping to find a spring, but 
there is no spring in Banks, and so we were unsuccessful. 
Long Lane deserves its name. It ran from the monks’ 
settlement on the shore at Saltcoats to Sugar Stub, and 
crossed the Old Moss. It was intended for the West Lan- 
cashire Railway to have a station at the railway crossing, 
but I favoured the present site as being on a firm Toundation 
and as adjoining better roads. Brandy Hill, or more 
properly Brand Heald, is comparatively a new road, and 
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formerly led only to a turbary and to the moss. A woman 
was killed at this railway crossing. | Charnley’s Lane7is 
named after a Huguenot, and formerly led to a settlement of 
huts on the shore road. Ralph’s Wife's Lane connects 
Banks with Crossens, and was paved about 50 years ago. 
The name is derived from a smuggler’s wife, who perished 
there from exposure. It terminated at a sluice channel now 
filled up. Guinea Hall Lane, by Greaves Hall, was paved 
about 60 years ago. Previously, it was often so miry that 
‘carts could not pass along it, but had to await their loads 
on Gravel Road, which were carried to them on men’s backs. 
It was a dangerous road on a dark night, and I have known 
many vehicles overturn into the ditch. Gravel Road was a 
track improved by stones and brick kiln refuse, before it 
was paved to become the coach road to Southport. 


The inhabitants of Banks were not numerous till within 
recent years, when the development of the cockle fishery and 
the reclaiming of moss land, of marsh, and of mere, has 
afforded employment to many more people. In 1666. the 
payers of Hearth Tax (that is the householders) were :— 


Bankes, 1 Hearth each. 


Abraham, Richard Aspinall, John 
Ball, John Ball, Thomas 
Bond, Wilham Ball, Widow 
Park, Edward Brackfeild, John 
Rymer, Robert Matthew, Richard 
Wright, Edmund Rymer, John 
Wright, William Rymer, Widow 


John Abraham had one Hearth in 1666 and two in 1673. 
So we judge he prospered in the meantime, and perhaps built 
himself a new house, with a kitchen for the farm  ser- 
vants, and a separate living room for himself. Those earlier 
mentioned are : 

1465.—-Richard, son of Thomas Abram. 

1550.—Adam = Abraham, John Abraham, Richard 

Abraham, Nicholas Abraham. 
1554-—Adam Abram, Edmund Abraham. 


__Nicholas Abram was the rich man of the period, and 
paid what was a heavy rent, viz., 20s. An Abram must have 
temporarily migrated to Marshside at the close of the seven- 
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teenth century, for he held land there in zis. Also the sea 
bank was called Nabbs Cop, ice., Nicholas Abram’s bank. 
In rzor Robert: Abram received a Brief to collect money 
“for his loss and ye Tnundation of water, ye summe amount- 
ing to £,200."" Plow much he collected toward that amount 
Tean’t tell you, but at Aughton the people gave him qs. 57d. 
In 1555 a Hugh Abraham gave testimony concerning the 
right of fishing in Martin Mere, but I do not find any record 
of an Abram being a peace breaker except in 1465, and then 
it was at his lord’s command, on an expedition into the 
Iylde. I have only heard of one being a soldicr, but he 
served in the Life Guards, and the pay would be tempting 
when a labourer’s wage was only 6s. per week. The Abrams 
as I once knew them were very tall, both men and women. 
Once I had a company of six men over six fect high to carry 
the Church Banner, and three of them were Abrams, viz., 
* Great?" “W illiam, “Scots? William, and John Abram. 
The biggest man of lais time was ‘‘ Great’? John Abram. 
He weighed many stone, and kept a beerhouse. A favourite 
name with the Abrams is Lawrence. Its holders are dis- 
tinguished as “‘ Lolly’s Losh,”’*** Lol’s Lolly,” ** Lol’s Lolly*s 
Losh,’* ete. One Lawrence Abram has proved himsell a 
good scholar. Ie obtained a County Scholarship, a Counts 
E xhibition, and finally Faannted as Bachelor of Science. J 
know he strugeled hard, and I hope other Abrams of ie 
500 years old family will do equally well, if not better. The 
name Abram is, I think, derived from Habergham, Aecuneue 
shire parish, and so would not be of Jewish origin. 

At Far Banks the Balls have been a persistent family. 
On the old maps a house, once the Guide House, is called 
“jbais. | in ot. Cutiberts Churchyard “a stone) to: . the 
memory of ‘* Jane, wife of John Ball, of Banckes, 1692,’? has 
existed for over 200 years, and we may take it that the 
family has been there at least 250 years, for they are there 
now. The earliest documentary evidence of the Balls in North 
Meols is 1365, and in 1541 Richard Balle was one of the 
four richest men in the parish. Balls are afterwards fre- 
quently mentioned, but I cannot tell in what locality they 
resided. I know some resided in Churchtown, and there is 
a Balls Hey opposite the Old Plough at Grossens, which, I 
think, was farmed by Oliver Ball, for in a settlement “of 
1550 it is called “‘ Olyver balhey.’ > Tn 1600 Edmund and 
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Henry Ball each had houses in Roe Lane, and in 1692, a 
Richard Ball, of Blowick, gave £20 to the Grammar School. 
I do not find a Ball among the Birkdale residents. The Rev. 
G. Howson, an authority on Names, asked me the meaning 
of the name Ball. 1 replied, ‘It is a form for * Bald,’ but 
also it may be a shortening of * Baldwin,’ once a common 
‘Christian name.’ 

It may be asked what was the occupation of these early 
residents. 1 judge it was of a mixed character. Land would 
xe cultivated. The clay land would be used as meadows. 
Arable land would be reclaimed from the moss, and rye and 
oats would be grown upon it; rye bread and oat cakes were 
in general use. On the seashore and on the banks of Martin 
Mere fishing would occupy spare time. On the seashore 
stakes were fixed and nets were suspended on them to catch 
the fish in the retreating tide. Large quantities of flat fish 
and even salmon and herring in their season are thus caught. 
When the shore was of stones mussels were obtained; when 
‘it was sandy cockles were raked out. Cockles during the 
last sixty years have been a great source of wealth for 
Banks, and many familics have made a living by gathering 
and hawking them. Since, owing to the railways, there has 
been a greater sale for cockles, men have gone out in carts 
and boats to obtain them. Even Salters Bank, opposite 
Blackpool, is regularly visited for them. I went there once 
and asked why the women called it Hungry Brow. Internal 
feclings told me why before I got back to the Sluice. 
Unknowingly, Toate two women’s dinners, and they went 
without. 


Another occupation in the past would be fowling. Great 
are the fights of wild ducks and geese coming from Martin 
Mere to the sea shore to feed. When men go on the marsh 
in the dusk to shoot birds, it is called ‘ fleeting’? and 
passionately fond they are of the sport. I went once, and 
was conducted by my frolicesome companions through many 
muddy places, and finally was carried to the bank on the 
back of a farmer. 

The houses of the early settlers were made of timber 
and daub, and thatched with reeds. Some of these yet exist. 
Afterwards clay was obtained from near the Guide House at 
Far Banks, and about 250 years ago brick houses were built. 
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In later years clay was obtained and bricks made near Banks. 
Station at Brick Kiln Lane. Early Southport obtained its 
bricks from there and from the Laffer Ground, midway 
between Crossens and Banks. 


The shore line, I think, has remained much the same 
for the last 2,000 years. The Roman road outside the Old: 
Bank is an evidence of that. In the early part of the last 
century, men brought from the Hesketh Istate at Rossall, 
made an outer sea bank. But one Sunday in November, 1834, 
the Ribble burst through the new bank, and though tons of 
stones brought by lighters were dropped in the gap the 
retreating tides washed the greater part of the bank away. 
The farmers who suffered most loss were Thomas Wignall, 
Oliver Ball, and John Ball. The mark made by the sea 
water can yet be seen at Bonny Barn. Again, on January 
1gth, 1863, during a great storm the sea broke through the 
original bank, and the fields were flooded as far as the 
Primitive Methodist Chapel. An immense hole was made in 
Hugh Ainscough’s land near New Lane. Then training 
walls were made by the Ribble Conservators, and the marsh 
began rapidly to acerete. At length Sir Charles Scarisbrick, 
at the instigation of the Rev. W. T. Bulpit, made new banks, 
and 1,200 acres were enclosed. These now are under culti- 
vation, and of great fertility. The most difficult portion of 
the work was the closing in of the ‘‘ Old Hollow.’’ This 
was done last, and great was the rejoicing when it was 
accomplished. 


Another great work advocated by the Rev. W. T. 
Bulpit was the drainage of Martin Mere, and after waiting 
for other landowners to take part in the improvement, Sir 
Charles Scarisbrick spiritedly accomplished the task as far 
as his estate was concerned. Another great boon to Banks 
brought about by the efforts of the Rev. W. T. Bulpit was 
the laying of a water main to Banks, and the placing of taps 
in every cottage. Ditches and the rainfall had been the 
previous sources of supply, for there are no springs in Banks. 
Another great work advocated by the Rev. W. T. Bulpit 
was the making of the West Lancashire Railway, and when, 
in company with ex-Alderman I isher, he waited upon Mr. 
Edward Holden at Woodbank, and obtained in 1875 his 
support, the effort was revived, and in 1877 the line was 
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opened between Hesketh Park and Hesketh Bank. Well 
might the farmers rejoice. Things were now different from 
what a writer told of in 1838, ‘‘ The roads are so sloughy 
and sinkable that horses drag loads of produce for Preston 
market over so-called roads in the Banks, with broad 
appendages to their feet, called ‘ pattens,’ to prevent their 
sinking knee-deep.’’? The extension of the West Lancashire 
Railway to Preston gave a good market for cockles, as well 
as farm produce. 


Lastly, I will mention another great benefit to Banks in 
the erection of Greaves Hall. It is a noble and picturesque 
building, and indicates the residence of a beneficent land- 
owner among his tenants. Once it was quoted to a land- 
owner, ‘‘ He shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance 
and the utmost part of the earth for thy possession.’’ This 
cannot be said of Banks. For the people are laborious, 
thrifty, and spirited, and though a trained schoolmaster has 
‘only been among them since 1872, they may be called well 
educated. The Banks Prize Band shows culture in_ their 
midst, and in no parish are there proportionately more 


abstainers. The population is 2,000, and there is but one 
beershop. 


In 1849 the late Charles Scarisbrick, Esq., gave land for 
a Primitive Methodist Chapel at Banks. This was enlarged. 
Finally the building was opened as a school, and a new 
chapel erected. Both chapel and school have done excellent 
work. Messrs. W. Blundell and G. Nelson deserve great 
commendation for their indefatigable labours. 


_ In 1806 the Rev. C. Hesketh gave land for a church and 
vicarage and glebe, and the next year the church was conse- 
crated, and an earnest and able minister, beloved of the 
people, was appointed Vicar. Unfortunately, he stayed but 
a short fime, being appointed Vicar of Blackpool. He was 
succeeded at St. Stephen’s by the Rev. T. Simmons. He 
resigned in 1872, and the Rev. W. T. Bulpit was appointed. 
He too resigned, and in 1878 the Rev. H. Greene succeeded. 
An exchange of livings brought the Rev. T. Cooper to Banks 
in 1883. He again exchanged with the Rev. A. Whitmarsh, 
who is the present Vicar. In connection with the church 
mention may be made of Mr. James Blundell, who has done 
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much for the schools. Mr. Escolme, the able schoolmaster, 
and Mr. John Wignall, the talented organist. 


The people I ever found hospitable and public spirited. 
When fencing was to be removed from the Cambridge Hall 
to the schools 30 carts were sent for the work. The labour 
in taking down the rails and stonework, and in setting up, 
was all done as ‘‘boon.’’ When my glebe was to be 
ploughed or potatoes set, it was done ‘‘ boon.’’ When I 
entered my house I found in it a sack of corn, sack of flour, 
pork, eggs, butter, as a welcome to the minister. Mrs. Ann 
Linaker was ever ready to give the caller some food and 
buttermilk. Mr. Barnaby Ball, of Bonny Barn, entertained 
every wayfarer. Even in distant Ireland the fame of his ‘‘ pie 
house ’’ was known. Mr. Joseph Todd, who repaired St. 
Cuthbert’s clock, was a talented horologist and bonesetter. 
Mr. John Ball, of Guinea Hall, was ever at neighbour’s ser- 
vice to doctor cow or horse. Strong ‘‘ character ’’ prevailed, 
though sometimes it was whimsical. John Ryding brought 
out his barometer to See the weather for itself, because it 
lied. Also when I invited him to church, he said he would 
come if I would preach from the text, ‘‘ Every eye shall see 
him.’’ He came, but it was in a wheclbarrow, for he was 
lame, and then I understood another application of my text. 
I asked James Blundell to take a Sunday class. He said he 
would, but it should be a class of his own gathering. He 
went out and trooped in again with ten followers, gathered 
off the road. His grandmother was the oldest inhabitant, 
for she attained to the age of 97, and was cheerful to the 
last. Another old lady, Mrs. Lowe, was bedridden, but her 
vitality was shown by a double row of teeth. She had not 
shed her first set. An old-time worthy was Harry Porter, 
of the smithy. During the Napoleon wars he, with two 
others, subscribed for a Preston newspaper (6d.), and on its 
arrival by the carrier all the villagers assembled to listen to 
the news read out by Harry, who was seated on the anvil. 
A more modern worthy was James Todd, who was an expert 
artificer, and endeared himself to all his many acquaintances. 
Bees William Ball was full of enterprise, and loved 

‘prank,’’ but at an election at Churchtown he got beaten, 
oe the Marshside. fishermen voted in passing through a 
door, and then returned through a back door to repeat the 
process. Churchwarden Hugh Ball signalised his appoint- 
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ment by wearing two watches, but he also introduced the 
first piano in Banks, and started the clock fund with his 45 
note. I recall acquaintances_of sterling worth, and may 
mention Wardens William Rimmer, John Brade, Thos. Ball, 
Richard Brade, Guardian Hugh Ainscough, Yeoman John 
Brade, Overseer John Linaker, and Organist Henry Rimmer. 
The latter liked a prank, and his father, kindly John Rimmer, 
of Boundary Farm, put a pot on the fire for the carol singers 
to have refreshment, but young Harry substituted a stone 
for the meat, and what a surprise it was for the cold and 
hungry guests. There were good women farmers, too, in 
those days, as Mrs. Ellen Linaker, the poetess, and Mrs. 
Isabella Thomason, who never would ride on the railway. I 
recall houses with clean kitchens, bright log fires, and genial 
guests. I mention the quaint old Linaker farmhouse 
opposite the church, wherein no child was ever born and 
only two persons died. ‘Phomas Isherwood, [sq., of Liverpool, 
delighted to gather friends there under its stout rafters to 
witness the mummers and the Pace eggers. I mention 
Bonny Barn and hospitable Mrs. Henry Ball. How cosy is the 
‘ingle nook, and how the light of the burning moss stocks 
flashes back from the polished ware. Four generations, 
‘including Mrs. Hosker, aged 95, sit around the hot hearth 
‘on a winter’s night. This pie-house was the last to give 20 
ounces to the pound in a pound of butter. I would also like 
to tell of the “‘ boggarts,’’ but I have only time to tell of 
“finds.” In 1857 W. Abram (Random) and W. Baxter, 
excavating a drain at Hundred End, found Roman coins. 
Edward Thornton showed them to me, a Vespasian and a 
Trajan copper coin. Wm. Ryding, excavating for a barn, 
“opposite the Vicarage, found a sepulchral urn, containing a 
little red earth and ash. The Fairy Well was at the back 


‘of the Farmers’ Arm. Old beliefs change, but may old 
virtues ever prevail ! 
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Churchtown and its Residents. 


The earliest history of Churchtown connects itself with 
‘St. Cuthbert, who was Bishop of Lindisfarne, and died in 
-687. He gave his disciples charge that his body should not 
become a prey to the Danes, and so, about a century after 
his death, we find thé monks in Cumberland fleeing before 
the Danes, and intending to take his honoured remains to 
Ireland. The younger monks and the lay brethren who were 
to be left behind besought God that they might not be 
separated from their dear saint. A storm came, and the 
‘body of St. Cuthbert was brought ashore again, and in so 
:SO doing a MS. copy of the Gospels fell off the breast of the 
saint into the sea, from whence, after being immersed for 
three days, it was again recovered. This is confirmed by 
the copy, which is in the Cottonian Library at the British 
Museum, being stained by sea water. The sacred relics 
were carried to a number of places, including Ly tham, Mele, 
-and Halsall. The learned Jesuit fathers at Ushaw agree with 
me in thinking that Mele means Meols, and the position of 
the name between Lytham and Halsall leads to the same 
-conclusion. According to custom, where bodies rested a 
‘church or a cross was erected. So churches in honour of 
St. Cuthbert arose at Lytham, Meols, and Halsall, and a 
noble cathedral at Durham. The place in Meols was on a 
high sandhill, washed by the sea, to which St. Cuthbert was 
-carried from Lytham by boat. Here, then, a small humble 
building, probably clamstaff and daub, was erected in honour 
of this saint, and the cluster of lowly dwellings around it was 
-called Churchtown. Remains of clamstaff and daub were 
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found in the gable between nave and chancel when the church 


was enlarged in 1861. Z 


I know not who ministered-in the church in Saxon times, 
but in Norman days the Bussels, Barons of Penwortham, 
eave the church to the Abbey of HEvesham. In Queen 
Elizabeth's days, in 1g71, the church, still a very small one, 
is said to have been built of stone, but this meant that, like 
the cottages, it was built of cobble stones from the shore. 
The Rector at that time was Peter Clayton, and as_ his 
exccutors were called upon by the Bishop of Chester “ to 
repaire the Chaneell ruinated in his time,’’ and as it was 
reported against the wardens that “ the churchyard wanteth 
reparation. They want a bible and communion books,’’ I 
do not think much trouble or money was spent on the 
building. Moreover, in 1598, it was reported to the Bishop : 
“The chancell out of repaire, the windowes wante glasse, 
and the roof ready to fall.’? Communicants were returned 
at this time as being 500, but I think this means there were 
500 souls in the parish. 


About 1730 some building was done, for £29 tos. 4d. 
was paid ‘‘ for building the Parish Church side ’’ to George: 
Moffitt. The church was said in a ‘‘ Brief for Collecting ”’ 
to have been burnt, and that 1292 was needed for 
rebuilding ; but this was humbug. The seats and carving 
show no mark of fire, and the above receipt, testified to by 
the schoolmaster, William Dicconson, does not indicate any 
great outlay, yet historian copies from historian, and tells 
of a fabulous rebuilding. In 1552 there were two bells in 
the steeple. What went wrong with them I do not know, 
but in 1750 Messrs. John and Henry Hesketh gave a bell. 
Perhaps they paid for recasting. ‘They did not reside in 
Meols, and they were church donors at Warrington. In 
1860 much of the church was taken down and rebuilt, and 
a wide north aisle was added. Visitors should notice the 
old seats, the memorial tabicts, the deep vestry arch, the old 
buttress at the south-west angle of the church, the brass on 
the stone of Rimmer, who was a captive in Barbary for 16 
years; the tombstone of the wandering Sherlocker, who was. 
above 100 years old; and the memorial of the Balls of Banks, 
which is above 200 years old. Two great feasts were kept 
in Churchtown. The Arval, which was a survival of a 
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heathen death-feast of the Vikings, and was held originally 
in honour of St. Cuthbert, who died 20th March. The 
Rushbearing, which was held in August, and which was not 
a chartered fair. Some curious customs prevailed at the 
beginning of last century, such as the giving out of notices 
by a man standing on a tombstone in the churchyard, and 
the doing of penance by women clothed in a shect in the 
church. 


The history of Churchtown would really be included in 
the history of the Lords of the Manor. ‘The Rectors resided 
at Crossens, and therefore are a negligible quantity. If 
Mr. Farrar be correct in assuming that North Meols is 
spoken of in the Domesday Book as Otegrimele, and therefore 
there were five Thanes ruling it in Saxon times, one wonders 
what they each found to rule. Certainly in Norman times and 
all down the succeeding ages there have been two Lords of 
the Manor. Hugh de Meols was living in the days of the 
Conqueror, and his grandson John married in 1203 a 
daughter of Baron Bussel, became a de Farrington, and 
resided at Leyland, where the line continued 25 generations, 
until 1848. This connection with Leyland estranged the 
de Meols family from this district. The Singletons were 
placed in North Meols by Hugh Bussel about rigo. Robert 
de Coudray, who died 1222, received part of the Manor from 
the overlord John de Lacy. William de Coudray, nephew 


in 1230. 


I think Robert de Coudray built Meols Hall (for coins 
-of King John were found on the Hall grounds), and that 
the Hall and a moiety of the Manor has continued with his 
-descendants down to the present day, when Major Ilectwood- 
Hesketh represents the de Coudray family. He is twenty- 
third in descent, and the line has included six generations 
-of Coudrays, six of Aughtons, one of Kitchen, and ten of 
Heskeths. The Bold family only resided in the manor from 
1550 to 1612, and their lands were very intermingled with 
‘those of the Heskeths. Farrar, Bland, and Baines are in 
error when they tell of the imprisonment of a Lady of the 
Manor for religion. 


Now let us get an idea of the residents as to other facts 
.of Churchtown. I recount their names from a list of those 


Te 
who paid Hearth Vax in 1666 and 1673 :—Ainedow, Thomas 3 
Aspinall, Thomas; \ughton, John ; Aughton, Thomas; Balf,. 
Barnaby; Ball, John; Ball, John; Ball, Richard; Ball,. 
Thomas; Ball, ‘Thomas; Ball, Widdow; Ball, Widdow; 
Bank, Thomas; Blundell, John; Bond, William; Bond, 
Widdow; Bradshaw, Edward; Breakell, Robert; Breakell, 
William; Breakell, William; Charnley, Adam; Dobson, 
John; Gilbardson, John; Haworth, John; Hayworth, Hugh; 
Hesketh, Hugh; Hodges, Hugh; Hodges, Thomas; Johnson, 
Richard ; Jumpe, John; Jumpe, Elizabeth; Lant, Robert ;: 
Lant, William; Matthew, John; Orme, William; Richardson,, 
John; Richardson, Richard; Rymer, James; Rymer, John; 
Rymer, John; Rymer, Richard; Rymer, Richard; Rymer,. 
Thomas; Rymer, Thomas; Rymer, William; Stevenson, 
Hugh; Wright, Edward; Wright, John; Wright, Robert ;: 
Wright, Robert; Watkinson, William. 


Between this compilition and that of 1673 there were 
changes such as we might expect in seven years, for 16 
houses changed ownership, and also 16 new houses were 
built. The roll for 1673 therefore includes the following 
32 new names; Aughton, Richard; Ball, Robt.; Ball, 
Widdow; Bancke, Thos. ; Blundell, John; Blundell Robert; 
Blundell, Wm.; Breakell, Widdow; Charneley, Rd. ;: 
Cowell, Widdow; Dod, Henry; Dod, Henry; Hesketh, 
John; Johnson, Nicholas; Johnson, Richard; Johnson, 
Richard; Lant, Widdow; Mathew, -Barnabas; Mathew, 
Thomas; Rimer, John; Rimer, Thomas; Rimer, Thomas; 
Rimer, William; Rimer, William; Rimer, Widdow; Such, 
Henry; Such, James; Such, Peter; Swife, John, Wright,. 
Richard; Wright, Robert; Watkinson, John. 


Without including the residents at the Manor Houses,. 
I think that the population of Churchtown, Blowick, and 
South Haws in 1666 would be for the 51 houses 314, for 
while the other houses had but one hearth, those occupied” 
by Elizabeth Jumpe, Hugh Hesketh, Richard Rymer, John 
Ball, and later by William Bond, and probably had more 
than the average of six residents. As regards Meols Hall,. 
tax was paid for 12 hearths, and it must have been much 
larger than the present Hall. It would have many 
occupants, for part of the fields were demesne, and farmed’ 
by the landowner. Perhaps family servitors, officials, and! 
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farm hands would number not less than 30 people. At Bold 
louse there were 8 hearths, and we might allow 20 
residents. Accounting thus, we might judge the total 
population of the parish to be :— 


Churchtown .... 53 houses with 364 residents. 


CriOSSCHSwecs ees 22 om algo a 


(including Parsonage). 


Banks) 12, oicbxd 15 houses with go residents. 
Birkdale gene oT af 3 AS se 
wLotaleya as r1t houses. 716 residents. 


I feel sure some names are omitted from the list, e.g., 
Sutton. We get early mention of Sutton, a yeoman, who 
was constable, and who in 1540 would not fulfil his duties 
as against his Squire. Robert Sutton, in 160r, had a 
messuage in Churchtown, and also rented the MyInc Holme 
on the Hall grounds. So I judge one of the family may 
have resided at the Hall as bailiff. 


Permit me now to remark upon some of the names. 
Aughtons were remote descendants of the Lord of the 
Manor, who left or gave property to Gilbert in 1545. 
Aindow may be connected with the word Ainsdale. Ball 
was an old name at Banks, for the first mention of one 
(appropriately named Adam) is 1355, and I think the Balls 
of Churchtown were descendants. I dare say gencrations of 

Balls have inhabited the old house at Far Banks for 550 
years, and surely this is a record. The same may, pe arhz Bie 
be said of the Bonds, for John Bond, of Bonck, is mentioned 
in 1324. Probably the Bonds were nativi and bound to 
till for their lord. Blundell, John, of North Meols, 1s 
mentioned. in 1550, and Christopher in 1552, and Peter 
Blundell in the Blowicke in 1582. Charnley was a curate in 
1563, and Charnley’s Hey on the border of Birkdale was 
farmed by his descendants. Hayworth, in its various forms, 
has become the modern Howard. The family is mentioned 
in 1380, when Robert le Haywart paid poll tax. Hugh 
Hesketii was brother of the squire. The Hodges go back 
to 1381, when William and his wife each paid tax of three 
groats per head. The Johnsons had as an alternate 
etymology Jenkynson, and Nicholas in 1541 was privileged 
as a rich man to pay tax under both names. Rymer, Rumur, 
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Rymore are variant forms of the same name, and so also 
are Peres, Perys, Peter for a rich man, who in 1544 paid 
taxes on £20 “ ingudes.’? Gilbert Rymor was rich in land, 
for in 1575 he paid £40 to Squire Bold for a house and 12} 
acres, equalling 25 modern acres. Thomas Rymor held land 
in Blowyke in 1550. So the Rimmers were omnipresent 
throughout the parish, and were to be found at Banks, 
Crossens, Churchtown, Blowick, and Birkdale. Adam Jumpe 
and his wife were called upon in 1380 to pay three groats 
each as tax to Richard II. The Wrights are mentioned as 
early as 1550, and were found in Banks, Crossens, Church- 
town, while there was also a Robert Wright of Blaywicke. 
Watkinsons originally were found at Blowick, and ‘‘ Wat- 
kynson Mosschey Yate’’ is mentioned in 1550 in connection 
with ‘‘ Blowyke Stulpes,’’? or stubbs. William Watkinson, 
yeoman, of Blowick, attended in 1648 a class meeting at 
Preston, as lay representative, with Moss, of Crossends, 
for North Meols. The Suches, whose names appear in 1673, 
came from Gorsuch Hall to give evidence in the trial about 
Halsall and Birkdale boundaries, and setthed by the Baker 
land in Marshside Road. Richard Swifte setthed in Row 
Lane about 1600, and paid 6s. per annum for his house. I 
do not know why he was not called upon for Hearth Tax 
in 1665. Part of Row Lane was called Swift’s Lane, so I 
judge he resided at the corner of Mill Lane. While we 
notice the numerous Balls, Rimmers, and Wrights, we 
cannot but notice the paucity of the Christian names which 
distinguished them in 1666, viz., Adam Barnabas, Edward, 
Hugh, James, John, Robert, Richard, Thomas, and William. 
The 1673 names add to these Henry Nicholas, and Peter, 
and so make 13 Christian names in all. The prevalent female 
names were Alice, Ellen, Jennet, Margaret, Mary, and 
Lorothy. Speaking of 1666, I should like to mention that 
there were four churchwardens; that Nicholas Rimmer was 
clerk, and resided near Parson Starkie, at Crossens; that 
John Dobson, of Churchtown, was Gaudlayer, and he 
gathered one-sixth of the leys in Birkdale; and that John 
Harrison was overseer. Some residents, like the Lords of 
the Manor, kept to the old faith, but the names are mostly 
females, as [Elizabeth Jumpe, Ellen Houlme, Alice Banke, 
Jennet Blundell, Jennet Matthew, Elizabeth Aughton, Isabel 
Wright, Ellen Wilding, Ellen Rymer, and the wife of Robert 
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Jump. Perhaps the men were politic, and, fearing” the 
penalties, hid their belief. Happily, days of persecution are 
gone! 


In speaking of by-gone Meols, one must realise that 
there was a bay between Crossens and Churchtown, and 
that at no distant time the sea washed the Church Hill and 
Bankfield Road. I often wondered how Sandgrounders 
deduced Crossens from Cross Sands, but my respected friend, 
Robert Wright, of Marshside, says people took a short cut 
across the shore to the island of Crossens at low tide in early 
days. ‘The part first enclosed from the sea was The Cook’s 
Hey and The Hall Marsh, now forming part of the Botanic 
Gardens. I want my readers to realise there were wrecks 
on the Garden grounds and in Sunny Road. Once I laughed 
at the traditions of wrecks at places so remote from the 
present shore. Now I knew there were sandhills that 
extended to Marshside Road. Meols Church and Hall were 
also built on sandhills, and high ones, too, for the level of 
the lower ground has*been raised. 


The entrance to Churchtown from the North was by the 
Church Bridge over the Pool, and where once was a ford. 
Confronting the pedestrian was the Round House and_ the 
Pound. Once Meols was subject to the Baron’s Court at 
Penwortham, but it was distant, and the Lords of the Manor 
did not like subjection; they wanted independent courts of 
their own. Hence in 15g0 Robert Sutton and Henry 
Bradshawe, yeomen and local constables, were fined because 
they did not assist the Penwortham bailiff against Squire 
Bold, who, aided by his tenants, would not recognise Pen- 
wortham law, and rescued the prisoners. ‘There were no 
resident magistrates in North Meols, owing to absentee 
Lords and Rectors, till the days of Rector Ford. I do not 
think he well understood his parishioners, for a man was 
taken before him for cymballing (netting larks) on a Sunday. 
The culprit feigned to be simple, and not to understand the 
questions. ‘‘ Take him away,’’ said Rector Ford, ‘‘he is 
too foolish to be able to catch a lark’’; but certainly the 
prisoner could enjoy a lark. The Round House was a solid 
building. The roof cap was a single-stone, and there was 
only a small opening in the wall for ventilation. John Peet, 
one of my Banks parishioners, boasted that he had escaped 
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from its imprisonment. His knife had been concealed, and 
with its aid he got up the flags from the floor, and then 
scooped the sand and made ua tunnel under the wall. He 
presented himself in court, made bis submission, and was let 
off for his adroitness! 1] said: ‘ What were you put in for, 
John?” ‘ For feighting, and if onybody tackled you I would 
show them my neives.’? The Round House and Pound were 
cleared away for the tram terminus, but the Pound was 
re-erected in Peet’s Lane, by the Kirkgate, for it is a 
memorial of manorial rights, and now stands where a wind- 
mill once stood. I was told a tale about the Old Pound. 
An unpopular tax collector drove over from Ormskirk to 
interview a Churchtown farmer. The meeting was stormy, 
and when the collector got outside his conveyance was 
missing. A bystander suggested it might be in the Pound. 
The Crown official met his match in the squire’s official. 
The Pinder, with many oaths, demanded, and finally obtained, 
his fee, to the intense joy of the Churchtown public. 

The Stocks come in natural succession to the Round- 
house. They were erected in 1741 by John Linaker, who, as 
agent for Squire Hesketh, of Rossall Hall, resided at Meols 
Hall, in response to a summary notice upon the matter. I 
think that previously wooden stocks had existed, but had 
been allowed to decay. The last man imprisoned in 1861 
was a Rimmer, convicted of drunkenness. The fine was 
paid, and the culprit was let out. So little affected was he 
that he asserted he would rather have drunk the fine, and 
sat out his six hours’ sentence. It is said that the last 
woman who was inearcerated, suffered beeause she worked 
her weaving loom on the Sabbath. I think there was a 
pathway by the stocks to the west door of the church. The 
grammar school was, as should be, near the church. It 
was built by Rector Starkey on a waste piece of ground, and 
was endowed by him with £40 at his death in 1684. Some 
of the schoolmasters were noteworthy men. I only know 
the names of Whitehead, Dicconson, and gentle Edward 
Yhornton. The school was enlarged in 1837 by the Rev. 
C. Hesketh, and finally was replaced by the National Schools 
in June, 1859. The first certificated master was the Rev. J. 
S. Gardner, afterwards the much-respected Vicar of Melling. 


The cpen space between the Inns was till recently 
occupied by an assembly room and some cottages. Near by 
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was the village pump. It was a great event when the 
wooden pump was replaced by an iron one. Meols Fair 
was held around the pump, and here the Mock Mayor was 
‘chaired. I think the pump replaced the old Market Cross. 
‘The base of the cross yet exists at Meols Hall. I found it 
forming the landing of the outside steps of the garner. 
The next important village space was between the present 
Post Office and Manor Road. It was the Cock Clod. Here 
shying at a cock formed part of Shrove Tuesday festivities. 
Here was the ancient approach to Meols Hall, guarded by 
the lodge, with its garden mentioned in a deed of 1550. 
‘On the opposite side of The Place was the Manor House, 
occupied by the Bold family from 1550 to 1612. For a long 
time it was used as a farmhouse, but was rebuilt about 1802 
by Peter Bold, Isq., M.P., and called Bold House. It was 
used when members of the family visited Southport. The 
‘old Manor House was built on the Kirkgate, which was made 
to deviate, by the smithy. There was an ancient dove cote, 
a token of manorial rights, attached to the Manor House. 
It was pulled down about 20 years ago. One reason for the 
‘site of the house was the possession of an excellent well. 


On The Place or Cock Clod assembled the retainers of 
the Manor, for it was contiguous to both Manor Houses. 
Here, in 1536, Sir Richard Aghton assembled his company 
“of 36 soldiers at the command of the Earl of Derby, and 
marched to join the Earl and his 8,oo0 Lancashire men at 
‘Salley. A house opposite the Police Station was once an 
‘inn, and bull fights were held at the back of it. Mill Lane 
was named from a windmill. I find it marked on a map 
made 200 years ago, but I daresay it existed 200 years 
‘before that. Pect’s Lane is an old road with a modern name. 
Sunny Road skirts the Sugar Hillock, which stood at the 
back of No. 18. On it a vessel was wrecked with sugar. 
It is also said to have had potatoes on board, and that these 
were the first planted in England. I know that at high 
tides the sea flowed up Marshide Lane, but I think ships 
got to Sugar Hillock, because the outer sea banks were not 
then erected. At the end of Sunny Road is Mat’s Brow, and 
here are the remains of the second sea bank. It extended 
along where the railway now runs. Marshside Lane is a 
very ancient road, and always led to the sea. It was extended 
as the sea receded. Off the end of Baker’s Lane is the third 
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sea cop. It curved and banked off the flood water that might 
flow up the lane. The other end rested on The Pool near 
the cover. This made a second termination for The Pool. 
The surrounding fields are called Marsh, Wharf, Nabb’s: 
Hey, Cross Field. The Pool is here deflected from its old: 
course to the sea by a stone training wall, and this causes a. 
loop in the course of the stream. 


On a map, dated 1735, I find the Baker family (then new 
comers) had erected a house outside the third sea cop, and I 
think this indicates that a fourth sea bank had then been: 
made. I find near Dangert’s Lane, that Robert Wright,. 
fisherman; Robert Wright, yeoman; Christopher Blundell,. 
and John Johnson had erected houses. I also find that 
Thomas and John Johnson had houses near the present Knob: 
Hall Lane. Between these houses and Baker’s Lane, Robert 
and Christopher Blundell occupied small fields. Dangerts. 
Lane, now called Shellficld Road, is of recent formation on 
land reclaimed from the sea. What tales I could tell of the- 
perils of the sea in connection with Marshside fishermen, but 
all would be surpassed when I told how on 26th January,. 
1869, seven shrimpers—Peter Aughton, William Hesketh, 
John Rimmer, and John, Peter, Peter, and Robert Wright— 
were lost in a dense fog and drowned. The Fog Bell is a: 
memorial of this great calamity. 


I have lingered lovingly over Old Churchtown. They 
were pleasant days when I first visited the Strawberry 
Gardens in a chaise drawn by three donkeys. The trams. 
and the Botanic Gardens have greatly improved the village,. 
but the quaintness of the place is gone. Yet a line about 
the districts of Meols. Blowick is now a restricted term. 
It once extended to the Scarisbrick Wyke, and its name is. 
connected with that word. I think that once there were 
three Wykes in North Meols, viz.: the true Wyke, now in, 
Scarisbrick; Baldmonyhokes, of which I have written in: 
another paper; the present Blowick, including High Park. 
Iwo hundred years ago Richard Rimmer resided at Cop: 
End: James and John Rimmer and Thomas Aughton resided 
near. \W hen a railway bridge was made near the Gasworks. 
a shalt go-[t. was sunk through moss, &c., to get a solid 
foundation, and when the embankment was placed, the fields. 
billowed up from the pressure of it. 
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Little London was, I think, named from a London 
‘public-house, situated on the Kirkgate, midway between 
‘Churchtown and Birkdale. <A cluster of houses grew up 
‘around it. These are shown on a map as existing 200 years 
:ago. James Rimmer, coneyman, then resided at one of the 
houses. I knew it 4go years ego, and have seen drowned 
fishermen brought to the cottages. ‘The Misses Wood, of 
Mornington Road, visited. the cottages, and their ministra- 
‘tions were greatly appreciated. ‘Trinity Church built a 
‘School-Church there, and St. Luke’s Church has developed 
from it. True-hearted, burly coxswain Robinson was the 
lJast owner of the leased property, and then it vanished before 
oncoming Southport, and fame of its Queen was gone. 


High Park was named from a Park Farm, which was 
in Higher Blowick. The Rev. Charles Hesketh thought 
{when he changed Row into Roe Lane) of naming the district 
Hyde Park. The Ford, anciently Iurthe (there was good 
eel-fishing there), was where there is a bridge over the Pool 
in Moss Lane. Fyné Jane’s Brook, by its peculiar name, 
-excited the Rev. Charles Hesketh to write a ballad about it. 
The poem might be worth recovering, for I know the Rector 
“wrote some excellent hymns. 


The inhabitants early caught fish from the retreating 
tide by hanging nets on stakes. Sometimes very large 
salmon have thus been caught. Sometimes the men pushed 
nets before them, called ‘‘ putting,’’ to catch shrimps. 
‘Profitable work shrimp “‘ shelling ’’ and selling made for the 
young women and children. It is a pleasant sight to see the 
shrimps potted with good fresh butter. The pots travel far 
and wide to those who can appreciate a delicate dainty 
gathered at the risk of men’s lives. Tish, also, were taken 
long distances to be sold. ‘The Shuttleworths, of Burnley, 
bought herrings at Hoole from George Wright, of Meols, in 
1595. Then there were special gains, as when there was a 
wreck, of which there were two or three each year. Also a 
little smuggling went on, and this I know, for Paul Amyas, 
-a Revenue officer, was sent to Churchtown in 1695. With 
the 19th century came the occupation of weaving cotton and 
-silk by handlooms, and the “‘ Visiter ’’ has told that 50 years 
ago there were goo looms in North Meols. At harvest-time 
-men went as far as Cheshire to make an extra penny. The 
-good wives of Meols were also noted for their cheese and 
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butter making. Even yet the stone cheese presses are to be: 
found at the doors of farmhouses. But such changes have: 
come about that I doubt if there is a man who could thresh 
with a flail, or a woman who could make cheese. Improve- 
ments take place. At a rent-day dinner I recommended! 
celery-growing and the use of glass-houses. — Songs were 
made ridiculing this, but now it is done with profit. 


Some trivialities may find a place. The churchyard wall: 
was raised because a woman incited a man to show his. 
courage by fetching a skull from the bonchouse at midnight. 
The man accomplished his task, and produced the ghastly 
trophy in the public-house. This occasioned much talk, and! 
Rector Ford made a better fence. Boggarts were believed 
in. It was said that a woman haunted Meols Hall. Some 
aver they have seen it, and others that they have heard it. 
A spectre was also said to haunt the Yellow House, near 
Eastbank Street, but the biggest boggart there was the 
Roundhouse in Ball’s Place. 


The ‘‘finds’’ have peen few. Bond is said to have 
found a mug full of guineas in a cop near Roe Lane. There 
have been three finds on the Hall grounds. One was of 
ancient silver coins, by the Pool; another yielded space-ace 
guineas from a cop; and the third was a sword, which was: 
buried point downwards, as if hidden away after doing a 
fatal deed. <A fourth might perhaps be counted if the: 
wooden staging (perhaps a wharf), found cleven feet down 
at the Hall Gate, were included. I had a find brought to me: 
one Ash Wednesday from the Marshside cop of an insensible 
man. TI administered (ineffeetually) an emetic, and we- 
applied hot bricks and oven plates to the body, besides. 
trying to induce respiration. After five hours, consciousness 
returned, and good Ellen Brade took him in. She also had’ 
to accommodate a policeman, for it was a case of attempted 
suicide. Other curious finds on the shore have been a sheep, 
a stag, a porpoise, and an otter. 

Old customs survived, such as the aid of a fiddler at the: 
head of a procession, the giving of little loaves to all appli- 
cants at a funeral, and the formal visiting of the pubfic-- 
houses by the Wardens with staff in hand. Rumour said 
they also claimed to be ale tasters. The Court Leet is still 
held, and is useful for the preservation of water-courses. 
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Two old sayings may be mentioned. ‘‘ Two good things 
are better than one,’’ as Ned Wright said. Ned of Peepshow 
fame was asked by Rector Hesketh whether he would prefer 
a good prayer or half a crown. Ned, though a “ softy,’’ 
recalled the clerical character of his visitant, and his shrewd 
answer got him the silver. ‘‘ Good to nowt, like Sharroker’s 
mare,’’ because that individual wanted to sell a steed having 
two faults, one of which would be told before purchase. 
Hard to catch in a hey did not frighten the inquirer. The 
‘other fault, revealed after purchase, was ‘‘ Good to nowt, 
when .caught.’’ Now for a country joke. A farmer from 
Hesketh Bank refreshed himself in going through Church- 
town. He saw Jabez, the smith, and said he wanted some 
nose rings for pigs, ‘‘ How many?”’ said Jabez. ‘‘ Oh! a 
‘dozen gross if you can get them done before I return from 
‘Southport.’’ The eccentric smith laboured without intermis- 
sion, and presented the astonished farmer with 1,728 pig 
rings, and his bill. + 


In concluding, we will turn from trivialities to noble 
men. JIirst, I will eulogise Rector Hesketh as one of the 
best men I ever met. He was called a Squarson, but if every 
Squire Parson was like him the world would be the richer. 
As Squire, he knew his tenants, and was courteous and 
‘considerate to all. As Parson, he was indefatigable, and 
revived the spiritual life of the place. The Rev. W. 
Alexander was a worthy coadjutor, though in another sphere. 
Messrs. Thos. Baker, Richard Blundell, and Thos. Wright 
were sturdy yeomen, who strove worthily in parochial 
‘matters. May such men never be wanting in Churchtown. 


St, CUTHBERT’S CHURCH. 


Meols Hall and the Heskeths. 


Perhaps no building in North Meols is of more interest 
‘than its hall. It stands shorn of much of its ancient glory 
-at Churchtown, but there has been no alienation of it, or of 
the moiety the manor held with it, from the representatives 
Robert de Coudray {i.e., Robert of the Hazel Grove), who 
died in 1222. The family is honoured in the present genera- 
tion because of the noble life of the Rev. Charles Hesketh, 
and the present representative continues the same exalted 
tradition. The hall, apart from the interest of its history and 
its connection with the beautiful town of Southport, has a 
halo of interest from the mystery of its secret chamber, the 
presence of a haunting spirit, and the romance of the unfor- 
tunate Cavalier, William Hesketh, who died fighting for 
King Charles I. The outskirts of its grounds in recent years 
were renowned strawberry gardens, and from these have 
evolved the Botanic Gardens on the other side of the road. 
Let us remember the road was a Roman vicinal way, and we 
shall understand one reason why Meols Hall was built in 
that locality. The chief reason, however, was the proximity 
of a water mill, situated upon what was then an important 
stream, the Otterpool river. When this mill was given to 
Robert de Coudray, together with other possessions in 
North Meols, he built a manor house near to it, and, no 
‘doubt, was further moved to do so because the sea washed 
up to Bankfield Lane, and gave him boating facilities. In 
1903 an excavation near the present hall gate showed a 
wharf eleven feet below the present ground level, and the 
-sea cops in Bankfield bear evidence how far the high tides 
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came. A former representative of Hesketh Ward, Mr. Peter 
Blundell, wore a silver coin of King John, which, with a 
number of others, was found on the hall ground, and this: 
liclps to fix the date. 


The charter of feoffment given to Robert de Coudray is: 
as follows :-— 

‘Know all men that J, John de Lascy, Constable of 
Cheshire, have given and granted to my dearly beloved 
Robert de Cawdray, for his homage and service, the whole 
town of Melys with the mill and the appurtenances (except 
the fishery, and all the free tenants with the holdings and 
services, which I retain in my hand) to hold freely and 
wholly, in wood and plain, ways, paths, waters, feeding 
grounds, meadows, marshes, and all casements belonging to: 
the said town, for the cighth part of a knight’s fee for all 
services.”’ 

This charter most probably referred to the Churchtown: 
portion of the manor, for Alan de Meols held the fourth part 
of a knight’s fee in Crossens, and we know that Gilbert, son: 
of Houkell, had Jand at Far Banks, and that Salley Abbey 
had a small possession. 


Robert de Coudray had his house near the water mill 
(for water mills were in vogue before windmills), as the mill 
soke was a valued item of revenue, but he was often absent, 
being much employed by King John and King Henry II. 
He also showed his interest in his estate by trying to estab- 
lish a market at Churchtown, for which he obtained a charter 
from King Henry III., allowing a market on the Wednesday 
in each week, and also an annual fair on (March 19 and 20) 
the eve and day of St. Cuthbert. The market, however, was 
not a success, and Robert and his nephew and_ successor 
William desired to be exonerated from a palfrey which they 
had promised to pay to the King for the market privilege. 
Robert de Coudray had been a retainer and warrior fighting 
for the Karl of Chester in the Welsh marches, and when the 
Earl founded the Abbey of Dieulacres, near Leek, Robert 
also gave an oxpang of land in North Meols for its support. 


William de Coudray, nephew and heir of Robert by 
marriage with Amabel Blundell, of Ince, acquired an oxgang 
of land, which long remained in the family, at Barton, in 
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Halsall. He increased his possessions in North Meols, so 
that they were rated at a fourth (instead of an eighth) of a 
knight’s fee. William, like his uncle, was a warrior, and 
followed his lord, the Earl of Chester, and did service in 
Normandy. About 1260 he was succeeded in the manor by 
his son, Robert, who scems to have spent his time at the hall 
and looked after his estate. Where the Pool Bridge now is 
by the Botanic Gardens was a ford, and there the Otterpool 
emptied itself into a sea channel. There, as in after years 
was the case at Crossens Sluice, the eels came up, and they 
penetrated as far as the weir of the watermill. | Now ecls 
made a pleasant change of diet, especially in the winter, 
when there was little to be had except salted fish. Respect 
for this toothsome delicacy no doubt caused the Earl of 
Chester to retain the eel fishery in his own hands when he 
parted with the manor to the first Robert de Coudray, but 
the distance caused a little trouble, and as the second Robert 
stayed at home and appreciated the usefulness of the fishery, 
he made an offer, ane so acquired it on the terms of the 
following charter :— 


‘© To all to whom this present writing shall come Robert 
de Coudray sendeth greeting. now ye that I have been 
enfeoffed by my lord, Sir Henry de Lascy, Earl of Lincoln 
and Constable of Chester, of the whole eel fishery of North- 
meles with all its appurtenances, rendering therefor yearly to 
the Earl and his heirs two marks of silver at the feast of St. 
Michael for all services, customs, and demands. Given at 
Ightenhill, August 27th, 6 Edward I. (1278).”’ 


The rent, 26s. 8d., when compared with the silver 
halfpenny paid for a’ messuage and land, was an important 
amount. When the excavation was made at the Hall Gates 
some eel traps were found, showing that the eel fishery was 
made use of. In the Lancaster accounts for 1324 we find 
the following item :—‘‘ Of the fishery of North Meles at the 
term of St. Michael 26s. 8d.,’’ showing that its use was 
continued. In 1311 William Coudray, the 2nd son of Robert 
the 2nd, possessed Meols Hall. In 1320 he is mentioned as 
holding three-fourths of the Manor of Meols. He was an 
acquirer of property. The Meols Family, who had _ their 
residence at Causeway Farm, opposite to where Crossens 
School stands, were the early (perhaps Saxon) owners of the 
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Manor, but their possession dwindled down to one-fourth, 
and this Alan de Mocles, whose daughter Joan Willianv de 
Couday had married, in 1326 made over to his son-in-law. 
William del North Meles (a nephew of Alan de Molys) gave 
up the family residence at Crossenys in 1343 to the third 
Robert de Coudray, and so all North Meols was attached to 
the Hall, and the old family that had possessed the manor 
terminated in Adam de Moeles, who became Rector of Meols 
in 1358 and died in 1369. 


This third Robert de Coudray seems to have cherished 
the Hall grounds, for he had deer there, and entered an 
action against John de Whatton, of Whassam (Wholesome 
Brow in Martin Mere) for killing a tame buck, value 4os. 
This Robert died in 1346, and the next ruler at the Hall was 
Richard Aughton, who married Katherine, daughter of the 
3rd Robert de Coudray. ‘(The Manor was for a time shared 
with Eleanor, her sister, wife of Henry de Skaresbrek. 
Richard Aughton was the second son of Walter, Lord of 
Aughton, near Ormskirk, and was a daring man, for he 
obtained pardon for the death of Dionisia, wife of Richard 
Bimmesone, of Crosby, by fighting oversea for the King. 
William, his son, was also a bold man, for, being outlawed 
in 1381, he fought for the King in Ireland, and on the 
petition of the queen he was pardoned. His wife was 
Milicent Comyn, whose arms, three garbs or wheatsheaves, 
were now introduced as pertaining to the Aughtons, of 
North Meols. Sir Richard Aughton, who inherited the Hall 
in 1520, was another warrior. He raised 36 men towards 
the Lancashire contingent of 8000, which assembled at Salley 
to quell the Northern Rebellion in 1536. Sir Richard died 
in 1543, aged 53 years. 


John, the son of Sir Richard, died in 1550, and left 200 
messuages, 40 cottages (indicating a population for Meols 
of about 1200), 200 gardens, 200 orchards, 2000 acres of 
land, 2000 acres of pasture, 1000 acres of wood, 1000 acres 
of turbary. His sisters then shared the manor, and so their 
husbands, John Bold of Bold, and Barnaby Kitchin of 
Pilling, became joint lords of the manor. Barnaby Kitchin 
resided at Meols Hall till his death in 1603, and greatly 
improved it. A hall and windmill were built on the Bold 
estate at the end of Churchgate. The widow of John 
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Aghton, in making claim for dowry, mentions as belonging 
to the ‘‘ Manor Place,’’ a kitchen house (coquina), a bake- 
house (domus pandopatoria), a chambre adjoining the bake- 
house, a house called le cowhouse with a stable built at the 
end, a house built between le cowhouse and le oxhouse, a 
pacture of 16 acres called le goordhey, a lodge, and a garden, 
a watermill, and a windmill, &c. Both the Bold and Kitchin 
families were Roman Catholic, and Campion, the Jesuit, 
confessed that he was hidden in Meols Hall in 1580. Alice, 
daughter of Squire Kitchin, married Hugh Hesketh, and he 
resided at Meols Hall till his death in 1625. He, with six 
sons and five grandsons, attended Preston Guild in 1622. 
His son Thomas, at the beginning of the Civil War in 1642, 
conveyed his moiety of the manor to his son William 
Hesketh, the brave cavalier, who was slain the following 
year, securing payments to himself, wife, and children. 
These payments prevented the confiscation of the estate by 
the Parliamentarians. Robert Hesketh, a brother of the 
cavalier, resided at the hall from 1667 to 1675. A nephew 
of the cavalier, Roger Hesketh, largely rebuilt the outhouses 
and repaired the hall about the year 1695. <A stone bearing 
his initials, and those of Mary his wife, is affixed to the 
granary. Another stone bearing these initials, and the date 
1701, was recently found by me embedded in the floor of a 
stable at the Hesketh Arms, and this I suppose to have 
formed part of a column supporting a wheatsheaf, the crest 
of the Heskeths. This stone and a sun dial, dated 1692, 
are now at The Rookery, the present residence of Mr. C. IT. 
I'leetwood-Hesketh, D.L., M.ct., and show that the restora- 
tion was continued through a lengthened period. A 
restoration was effected by Roger Hesketh before his death 
in 1720. His son Robert but held the estate three years, 
and left Roger, a boy of 12, to succeed him. Roger Hesketh 
was brought up as a Protestant. He Ieft Meols Hall and 
resided at Tulketh Hall, Preston, until he married, at 
Bispham Church, in 1733, Margaret, heiress of Rossall Hall, 
where he resided, being High Sheriff in 1740, till his death 
in 1791, at the age of 81. He was buried in Meols Church, 
and a tablet was placed there to his memory. 

When the lord abandoned the hall he placed his agent, 


Linaker, there. The presence of this family in Meols is 
singular. There is a picture of the College of Physicians 


Pies 
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with Linacre, as their president, receiving a Royal Charter 
from Henry VIII. Linacre afterwards took Holy Orders 
and beeame Rector of Wigan. Then, in 1599, when 
Barnabas Kytchen was assessed at £5 (in terris) for his 
moiety of the manor, Richard Lynaker was assessed 45 for 
his goods. In 1666 Henry Liniker resided at Crostens, and 
in 1673 John Liniker resided there. The agent, while 
residing at the Hall, his master being High Sheriff, erected 
the stocks, still standing by the churchyard wall, and they 
are inscribed with his name, John Linaker, 1741. The 
Linakers continued at Meols Hall for a hundred years, when 
a John Linaker was succeeded by a noteworthy farmer, 
Thomas Baker, who, at the instigation of the Rev. Charles 
Hesketh, the then Jord of the manor, removed from Roe 
Lane to the Hall. Baker fulfilled many oflices; among them 
he was churchwarden for 50 years. He died at the Hall in 
1876, and a tablet was erected in St. Cuthbert’s to his 
memory. Colonel Hesketh then took possession of the Hall 
and made improvements in the House and grounds. After- 
wards his relative, Mr. Palin, resided there for a time, being 
succeeded by Mrs. Mellor, who still occupies the venerable 
house 


The approach to Meols ttall is by a gate opposite to 
the Church. I do not think this was the original entrance, 
for that I should place opposite Bold House and Manor 
Road. A sea channel and wharf were in front of the present 
gates, and we should remember that the Heskeths who 
resided at the Hall were Roman Catholics, and only attended 
church by compulsion. ‘The Hall Green is a pleasant place, 
surrounded by trees, and here the late revered Mrs. Hesketh 


held a great gathering of the juveniles of the district to 
celebrate the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 


The Hall itself was once a large building. Even in the 
time of Charles II., when it was dilapidated, it paid tax on 
12 hearths. Now only one gable is left. Its site has been 
maae into a walled garden, the ancient bricks being used for 
the wall. I think the place was moated. A pool yet exists 
which may have fed the moat, and Major’s Gutter and the 
Old Pool mark two other boundaries. Blown sand has 
invaded the ground and raised the level. ‘The Hall, as 
might have been expected, had its Priests’ Hiding Chamber, 
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and also its ghost. Perhaps the two things were connected. 
A friend of mine arranged for a viper to be found. in his 
wood. After that trespassers were scarce. ‘The ghost, in 
like fashion, kept nocturnal trespassers away from the Hall, 
and the hidden priest could take an airing at night. Was 
there a ghost really? Well, there are people living who say 
they have seen or heard it, and in other assertions I know 
they are credible. It is a curious thing that the important 
old dwelling spots of North Meols are reputed to be haunted. 
I would instance the Rakes House Boggart, where the monks 
had a settlement; the Causeway Farm Boggart, where the 
de Meols had a residence; the Rectory Farm Boggart, where 
the old priests lived; the Far Banks Boggart, where was the 
Hospital for Travellers; a Banks Vicarage Boggart, where 
sepulchral urns were found; a sluice bridge boggart where a 
treasure was found; there were also reputed boggarts 
at the Bold Windmill, and at White Pales in Ralph’s Wife's 
Lane. 


The outbuildings of Meols Hall are worthy of notice. 
They are built with thousands of bricks taken from an older 
building. The landing of the garner steps I discovered to 
be formed by the base of an old village cross. The site of 
‘previous outbuildings is occupied by uneven ground between 
The Fold and the Pool River. The site of the old Watermill 
is beyond the Pool River. A bridge marks where the mill- 
race was led off from the stream. I searched for years for 
this site, and only recovered it by finding Milne Holm on a 
map two centuries old. The windmill attached to the Hall 
was on its grounds adjacent to Mill Lane, and the miller’s 
house was on the opposite side of the road. After a fire 
the mill was taken down and a steam mill run by genial 
Edward Thwaites occupies its place. 


An interesting feature of the Hall buildings is the 
pigeon-house or columbarium. ‘This old dovecot is in a 
ruinous condition. At one time it was contemplated to pull 
it down. I interceded for it with Colonel Hesketh, who 
had a regard for the old hall, and it was temporarily 
strengthened. Again a little while ago it was in danger of 
collapse, and the present Lord of the Manor, who lovingly 
cherishes the ancient things belonging to his family, made 
provision for it to be sustained. It is a picturesque object, 
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and carries one back to a far past. The bulk of existing 
pigeon-houses were built in the 16th or 17th centuries, and 
were mostly square. The Meols columbarium consists’ of 
two square chambers, and was probably erected by Barnaby 
Kitchin. None but a lord of the manor or a parson were 
allowed to erect a dove-house. The abuse of the privilege 
in france was a potent factor in bringing about the 
Revolution. 


MEOLS WALL, CHURCHTOWN, 
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Crossens. 


When I first knew Crossens it was a conglomeration 
of farm-houses interspersed by stackyards. The position 
accounted for this. It was on high ground and untouched 
by floods. In days gone by it must at times have been an 
island surrounded by, water. 


The origin of its name has puzzled many. — lour 
derivations are given. Cross Sands, because people crossed 
the sands to it from the Iylde. Cross-Ince, which would 
mean Cross Island, and so in 1381 we find it writien 
Crossynes, Cross Town, and so in old maps it is indicate 
as Crosston. Lastly, Cross Naze, for in 1240 it was written 
Crosnes. I incline to this last etymology, and think it 
indicated a cross set up as a guide on a jutting ness or cape 
on which stood a house belonging to monks. About 1204 
Alan de Meles, with the license of de Lacy, Constable of 
Chester, gave an acre of land with a saltpit and pasturage 
to the monks of Salley or Sawley Avbey. In 1218 Robert 
de Coudray, the other lord of the manor, and ancestor of 
Major Fleetwood-Hesketh, with the license of John, 
Constable of Chester, gave an oxgang of land to the Abbey 
of Dieulacres in Staffordshire. In 1311 we find the Priory 
of Penwortham held an oxgang of land in North Meols. 
Also about 1150 Robert Bussel, the overlord of North Meols, 
gave three oxgangs af land to the Abbey of St. Werburg, 
at Chester. Hence there. were four abbeys, who would 
probably erect crosses to mark their lands. 


The Abbey at Chester parted with its land, and in 1311 
Thomas de Sutton held it. The Priory of Penwortham had 
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its land where Crossens Church now stands. The monks: 
of Salley had their possessions increased by an acre, given 
by Wiiliam, nephew of Robert de Coudray. Thismaere, 


called in the deed ‘ Frere Medu,’? was where Crossens: 
Station now stands. William Coudray did not cease to 
show favour to the monks of Salley, for a deed exists, dated 
about 1241, which says :— 


“To all who shall see or hear this writing, William de 
Coudray sendeth greeting in our Lord everlasting. Know 
ye, that for the welfare of my soul, and for the welfare of 
the soul of Sir John de Lasci, formerly Karl of Lincoln, and 
the welfare of the souls of my lords, and all my ancestors and 
heirs, I have given and granted to God, and blessed Mary, 
and the monks of Sallai, with my body to be buried there, 
my salt-pit at Crossens, which they sometime held of me at 
farm, and an acre of land and a rood, with all appurtenances 
lying next the same salt-pit, and sufhicient sand and turbary 
for all their needs there, and pasture for their cight oxen, 
four cows, and two horses. I have also by this my charter 
confirmed to the said monks, all the gilts which they have 
by the gift of Roger de Lasei, as their charters testify in the 
town and towanelde of North Melis, and all that they have 
gained from the sea, or may hereafter gain. hese being 
witnesses—Sir John de la Mare, William, his son, Ralph de 
Claiton, Master Richard de Melis.’ 


Salt was obtained from sca water in those days. The 
water was poured upon sand, and allowed to evapo. ate. 
Then when the sand was charged with salt, it was dissolved 
out, and the brine was boiled down over a turf fire. The 
monks, as was their way, developed their resources, and so 
we find Robert, son of William de Coudrai (cirea 1260) 
giving the monks a charter to possess an acre of meadow 
(reclaimed) “in the place which is called the Marsch.’? An 
exchange was also made by the monks of Salley about 1280. 
Robert de Coudrat wanted their acres in Pit’s Meadow, for 
it was by his manor house of Meols Hall, and so he gave 
them for it an acre of land ‘in Banefeld (Bankfield) a 
Crospolles.”" “The cross from which the place evidently a 
first derived its name was made of poles. ‘This last acre 
given to Salley Abbey was, I think, located between Cause- 
way Farm and Dock Lane on what was then the shore. 
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The monks from Penwortham had their grange at 
Rectory Farm, opposite Mr. Leatherbarrow’'s store, and’ 
their tithe barn (for North Meols Church belonged to them) 
was near by. On the ground, too, I think stood the cross 
from which the Village was named. Here was the highest 
spot of ground, and the road then was on the shore to the 
west of Mr. Thomas Wareing’s farm-house. Count Roger 
of Poictou, in the reign of William I, gave St. Cuthbert’s 
Church to the monks of Evesham, 16 administer through 
their brethren at Penwortham. Very early, however, to 
save themselves trouble, they put in a vicar, who resided at 
Crossens, to perform the sacred duties, and he paid them an 
annual rent of two shillings, which was afterwards increas?! 
to half a mark. 

In the reign of Edward III., in 1341, it was presente!’ 
that “‘ the Church of Northmels was not taxed on account 
of its insignificance, and that the true value of the ninth of 
sheaves, fleeces, and lambs of the same parish was 4o 
shillings, of which Mels with Crosnes answers.’ 

The monks got all they could from the benefices com- 
mitted to their charge, but the following account seems also: 
to show that the parson might be a comparatively wealthy 
man :— 

At the sessions held at Leneaster, on March 20th, 
1401, the jury presented that Roger, son of John de Blyth 
of Lathom, and others, not named, on the night of January 
4th, 1397, came to Crossens in the parish of North Meois, 
to the rectory there, broke into the house of John de 
Lyverpull, parson of the Chureh of North Meles, put the 
said John onto a bed, poured water into his mouth, compelled 
him to say where his treasure was, and then despoiled him 
of) 420,.4n “money, jewels; ete.’ Notwithstanding this 
extraordinary presentment, Roger Blyth was declared to be 
not guilty. The robbery took place before Richard II. was. 
deposed, and may have occurred in the political struggles of 
the time. 


The payment of 6s. 8d. to the Prior of Penwortham 
continued to the time of the Reformation, though the living 
meanwhile increased greatly in value. The living at this 
time consisted of ‘‘ one messuage called the parsonage of 
North Meyles, and six other meases and certain Jands and 
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tenements containing 100 acres of land, meadow, and 


pasturage.”’ y 


In asst Rector Lawrence Waterward had a_ contest 
with the Lord of the Manor, John Bolde, who carted the 
hay from ‘‘ Parsones Meadows ’’ and appropriated it to his 
fown use at the ball. ‘hese meadows were where Crossens 
pointbex now stands. A still greater struggle took place in 
the days of Charles I., when Rector Starkie and most of his 
parishioners sided with the Parliament. In August, 1644, 
an army of cavaliers under the command of Lor d Molyne ux 
and Sir Thomas ‘Vildesley, after having forded the River 
Ribbie at Ireckleton, passed through Crossens on its way 
to attack Liverpool. Near Brade Street they must have 
been resisted, and a skirmish took place. Artillery must 
have been used, for cannon balls of small calibre were found 
when Brade Street was built (one of them is preserved in 
the vestry of Crossens Church), and again others were found 
when the Co-operative Society built some houses in Land 
Lane. <A short bayonet has also been dug up at Crossens, 


but this will be a remnant of a later struggle, and this too 
is preserved in the vestry. 


Rector Starkie, who resided at Crossens, placed himself 
under Puritan discipline, and attended an assembly of divines 
at Preston in 1648, and was accompanied by ‘‘ James Moss, 
gentleman, of Crossens,’’ and William Watkinson, of 
Blowick, as lay representatives. Moss resided on the high 
ground where Lady Scarisbrick’s bungalows are built. The 
date-stone out of Moss's building is inserted in the wall of 
the burial-ground marking the spot where the cannons were 
fired, whose balls now are preserved in the church. In 
1662, James Starkiec, glover, of North Meols, and James 
Starkie, his son, presented themselves as outburgesses at 
Preston Guild. ‘These would be relatives of Rector Starkie, 
and reside near him at Crossens. 


In See II. reign a hearth tax was levied, and the 
returns give a fairly complete list of householders. 


CROSSENS, 1666. 
John Copeland. 
Thomas Thomason. 
James Blevin. 


Richard Blevine. 
George Allonson. 
Adam Bannester. 
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John Rymer. Widow Bond. 
Richard Breakell. John Haworth. 
Richard Such. John Heaworth. 
Idward Scarisbrick. Henry Liniker. 
William Bradshaw. Robert Matthew. 
John Blundell. Peter Rymer. 
Hugh Wignall. Widow Rymer. 
Robert Wright. Nicholas Rimer. 
Peter Wright. Robert Thomason. 


We may judge the most important of these to be :— 


James Starkie, Rector, 3 hearths. 
Peter Rymer, 2 hearths. 
Adam Bannester, 2 hearths. 


I judge, too that John Copeland was a descendant of 
Rector Copland, who died 1530. A Thomas Copeland was 
concerned in an assault on Lawrence Ball in 1540, and in an 
armed gathering ine1554. The farm was opposite the old 
Rectory. The Blevins had a long history in connection with 
Crossens, though their name also has died out. In 1460 
John Blevyn appears as having house and Jands. In 1525 
Jamys Blevyn appears as one of the richest men in North 
Meols, and pays tax accordingly. In 1554 Henry Blevyn 
appears as a witness concerning Wyke. In 1626 Richard 
Blevyn, according to the will of William Hesketh, owed him 
440. In 1690 Thomas Blevin gave £20 to the Meols 
Grammar School, the interest of which was chargeable on 
lands in New Lane, near the Crossens railway crossing. 


But space forbids me to annotate upon all the names, 
and I will only refer to a few names now existing. The 
widow Bond mentioned in the Hearth List belonged to a 
seafaring family, and was a descendant of Katherine Bond, 
who in 1550 was widow of William Bond, and of Nicholas 
Bonnde, who in 1565 owned the ship Bartholomew, one of 
the twelve biggest which sailed out of Liverpool. Bond’s 
Yard was on the Sluice. Another Widow Bond, who lived 
about 70 years ago, was accounted a ‘‘ wise woman,’’ ‘ind 
was related to the Gregson family. 

The Wrights, too, of Crossens, were originally a 
seafaring family. In 1662 Robert Wright, of Crossens, 
then aged 62, and who probably was churchwarden, gave 
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evidence respecting wreekage. His earliest known ancestor 
was Reginald Wright, who-also in 1554 gave evidence at 
the age of 60. He farmed the glebe lands of Rector 
Prescott, and held lands of the Aughtons, who were then 
Lords of the Manor. , In 1572 Robert Wright paid John 
Bolde £40 for three houses, 40 acres of arable land, 20 of 
meadow, 40 of pasture, 4o of marsh, 20 of moss, and 20 of 
turbary. 


The Rimmers (Rim o' th’ Mere) were a notable family 
in early Meols history. In 1525 Perys (Piers or Peter) 
Rymor was assessed as the richest tenant in the manor, 
and Jamys Rymor at one-fourth less. In 1541 the assessment 
was :— 

‘“ MEYLES. 
‘Sire Richard Aughton, in landes £50, paid sos. 
‘“ Thamys (James) Rymor, in goodes £20, paid tos. 
‘Richard Balle, in goodes £4.20, paid los. 
“ Perys (Peter) Rymor, in goodes £20, paid tos. 
‘Nicholas Jenkynson (Johnson), in goodes £20, 
paid 1os.”’ 


‘ 


In 1545 a ‘* Benevolence ’’? was paid to the King by the 
‘gentlemen of the country, and it was levied thus :-— 


‘“ NORTHMEYLES PARISSHE. 


‘John Aughton, Lord of the Manor, sos. 
‘ Jamys Rymor, 20s.; Peres Rymor, 7s. 4d. 
“Richard Ball, 8s.; Nicholas Johnson, 6s. 8d.”’ 


In 1550 Thomas Rymor, of Crossons, paid yearly as 
rent for house and land there 16s. 8d., and he had also 
reclaimed part of Crossens Moss. In 1575 Gilbert Rymor 
bought a house and 12! acres of arable land of John Bolde 
for £40. The Linakers appear later on the record, and 
their assessment in 1599 is heavy, for we find— 

‘ Barnabas Kytchen, in Lands £5, paid 2os. 
“ Richard Lyniker, in goods £5, paid 13s. 4d.”’ 

At will thus be seen that there were several good yeoman 
familics in Crossens, and these, together with the resident 
rector or curate, would make up the public life of the place. 
Several of the rectors held other livings, and when the 
Rectory house was left in charge of curates it was not so 
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well cared for, and got dilapidated.. The rector received’ 
#830, but the curate, who did the work, received much 
less. Thus the Rev. John Mawdesley, who was curate 
1780 to 1814, received 450 per annum and the use of the 
old Rectory house. In 1803 Rector Ford complained to the 
Bishop that the house was unfit for residence, and made this 
a pretext for residing at lively Ormskirk. The house con- 
tinued in a ruinous condition till 1826, when a new rectory 
was built in Roe Lane. The Rev. William Docker, who, at 
#100 per annum, was curate from 1817 till appointed to: 
Christ Church, Southport, in 1821, resided in the dilapidated 
house. Parson Walker, who died in 1836, was the last who. 
resided in it. Thus, after existing as a rectory house for 
over 500 years, it was pulled down at the coming of the 
Rev. Charles Hesketh, and Crossens in 1837 received a 
church and parsonage of its own. 

Crossens Church and Parsonage and Holy Trinity 
Church and Parsonage were built from the same plans. The 
Rev. J. D. Campbell was the first who officiated in the 
new church. He was succeeded by the Rev. James Power, 
who ministered faithfully and affectionately till his death, 
January, 1852, at the age of 46. His successor, the Rev. 
W. Cornwall, was a man of power, and during his term of 
office Crossens was made into a separate parish, Aug. 30th, 
1860. The Rev. T. Henrey succeeded in 1873 by exchange, 
and worked the parish efficiently till his death in 1878. He 
benefited the village by assisting its incorporation into the 
borough of Southport. He was followed by the Rev. W. 
T. Bulpit, who was transferred from Banks. His first 
work was to build new schools, of which Dr. James Wood 
laid a foundation-stone in 1879. The schools were enlarged 
in 1892, when Mr. Tom Scarisbrick laid the foundation-- 
stone of the extension. Also a new church was _ built, 
and organ, clock, and bells were afterwards added. There 
were building difficulties, and the spire had to be taken 
down, but the edifice was finally completed and conse- 
crated in 1885. The Rev. W. T. Bulpit resigned in 1904,. 
owing to age and ill-health, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
G. Z. Edwards, who is the present incumbent. 

‘As Crossens is on the shore, we naturally inquire what 
was the position of the shore in the old days? It is indi- 
cated largely by the old thoroughfare from the Ribble to 
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tthe Mersey. It was outside the seabank from the Guide 
House at Hesketh as far as the Sluice at Crossens. There 
was a little creek running inland alongside the old rectory, 
and the sea bank turned inland at that place, and was con- 
tinued past the Tithebarn. In old days I think some of the 
overflow of Martin Mere found its way to the sea by this 
creck. When the high tides prevailed in 1834 the flood 
poured inland along the sluice channel, and a young woman 
was drowned. The old condition of the locality is shown by 
the name which it yet retains of Fiddler’s Ferry, and a 
ferry would be absolutely needed there in some states of the 
tide. In S. Cuthbert’s Church is a monument to Thomas 
Fleetwood, of Bank Hall, who died in 1717. The inscrip- 
‘tion says of him, ‘‘ At no small expense, he also erected 
a handsome bridge, not far thence (Crossens) over an 
estuary, thoughtful of the public weal rather than of his 
own.’’ To think of this creek in the past we must oblite- 
rate the present Pumping Station and its three waterways, 
and replace them with the Parson’s orchard and garden and 
a boat shed. 


Bankfield Lane was originally a road on the shore, and 
outside a seabank. Then an enclosure was made of the 
Marsh on the seaward side of Bankfield, but for a long time 
the enclosure was only a field’s breadth. The line of this 
seabank is casily traceable, because the land inside this 
bank differed in level from the land outside the bank. 
Hence, because the sea came so near we get the name le 
Hythe (now Lithe) or wharf. This, too, led to the estab- 
lishing of a limekiln where Liverpool House now stands, 
and the placing of flax pits on this shore, so as not to be a 
nuisance to anyone. To replace this old shore we must 
imagine a windmill opposite Pool Street, for the old name 
of the locality was Mill Brow. Also we must think of a 
stony shore, from which people got boulder-stones to build 
houses to replace their former ‘‘ clamstaff and daub ”’ ones. 
Where Brade-street, named after its freeholder, now is 
was a little creek. You will notice the level of the ground 
is even now very low. This part was called in early days 
Waste Land, and till quite recent years there was a ‘‘ lay 
bye” or waste place adjoining the present chip shop. 
When the sewer was made it came upon the old sea 
bottom, and some of the gravel was used to make a walk 
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at the church. To complete the old picture we must imagine 
that where Dock Lane is there was a road which led to a 
mussel skaur, over which the sea-water flowed, coming 
right up to Bankfield Lane, and even in high tides to 
Water Lane. Che sea in modern days has been known to 
put out the fire in the Johnsons’ cottage. It was the proxi- 
mity of this pebble bank that caused pathways to be paved, 
and hence the names “‘Causeway”’ and ‘‘ Causeway Tarm.”’ 

After a time silt was deposited, the pebble bank was 
covered, and the Sluice stream was deflected northwards. 
Then, too, sandhills began to eneroach on the shore at West- 
ward (where the golf links are), and land was formed at 
Marshside. Then, too, the Meols River (the Old Pool), 
instead of emptying itself where the Botanic Gardens are, 
had an artificial channel made to conduct it outside the sea 
bank. \Vith every new sea bank its course was lengthened, 
till at last its mouthewas brought to Dock Lane, Crossens. 
There a bridge with floodgates was crected, and though 
the structure 1s done away with, the name is still preserved 
in “‘ Bridge Farm.’’ <A date-stone (1699) from this bridge 
is preserved upside down in a channel wall near the pumping 
station. This artificial watercourse is marked on old maps 
as the New Pool, and the land alongside is at one locality 
called the Wharf. Before the bridge was made boats could 
sail up the New Pool, for it gave passage to much more 
water in those days, before Iyne Jane’s Brook and other 
tributaries were cut off from the Old Pool. Stone was 
boated to St. Cuthbert’s along the Pool. 

A very important epoch in Crossens history was when 
Mr. Fleetwood began to make the Sluice in 1693, and a 
number of houses now pulled down bore this or a near date 
on the memorial stones let into the gables. They were made 
of thin bricks, and roofed with thin flagstone. evidently 
there was an accession olf wealth about “that time. At one 
time during the excavation 2000 men were employed on the 
Sluice works. The Sluice is 24 feet wide, and the ingress 
of the tide was stopped by flood gates. The original Sluice 
also had a mouth a little nearer to Banks, but its main 
channel was turned at an angle to run under the bridge Mr. 
Fleetwood had built. 

In 1755 a boisterous tide destroyed the flood gates. A 
little Satchwoek was done, and then in 1781 Thomas 
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Kecleston, lsq., of Searisbrick Tall, took the matter 
seriously in hand. Vhe flood gates he erected in 1783 were 
washed away in 1813. ‘Thomas Searisbrick, his son, con- 
tinued the effort to keep open an outfall at Crossens. ‘Then 
the late Charles Searisbrick, sq., continued the family 
effort, and having acquired a moiety of North Meols, felt 
warranted in assuming the expense of erecting in 1853 a 
steam pumping engine (with corn mill added) at Crossens to 
lift water from a low-level drain he had cut to the Mere. 
Also he made other open drains, and brought all the water 
he could gather to the Sluice outfall, in order to keep the 
‘channel open by a strong current. One part of this work 
was to turn the outlet of the New Pool, and it was carried 
under Bankfield Lane, by the side of Crossens Church, to 
the other drains he had made. While this work was in 
progress a deep cutting was made through the road, and 
a chaise with two gentlemen riding in haste to Southport 
cone night was precipitated into the excavation and the horse 
was killed. ‘The channel for the pool was taken down an 
ancient road called Smithy Lane, and another road was 
substituted for it on the Mere side of the brooks. 


The next great effort to improve the Mere drainage was 
made by Sir Charles Scarisbrick in 1882, when three centri- 
fugal pumps were put down, and about £86,000 was spent 


con the drainage works. Sir Charles has also” henefited 
‘Crossens by making a new seabank and so bringing 200 acres 
‘of marsh land under cultivation. Beside the high tides 


already mentioned the storm tides of November 7th, 1807 ; 
April 3, 1821; Nov., 1834; Jan. 19, 1863, did great damage 
to the sca banks and to the farmers. 


The roads in Crossens, owing to the proximity of the 
pebble bank, were early paved. Those who lived on the 
higher ground were accounted the chief people—the road 
there was called the Town Causeway. Like the other roads 
in “ the town,’’ it was very narrow. Near the Tithe Barn 
two carriages could not pass cach other. Another narrow road 
was called“ The Sloat,”’ for it was steep. On one side was a 
“crook barn,’’ with oak timbering. It would be about 4oo 
years old. On the other side was the Black Bull beerhouse. 
This high ground was very valuable because of winter floods, 
and farm houses, shippons, barns, and stacks were huddled 
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together. Hence, when cholera or smallpox was rife the 
mortality was very great. 


The surface soil is very varied. The uppermest layer 
is sand, below was gravel, then comes blue silt, boulder 
‘clay, and Scotch, and, lastly, a thin layer of moss. Opposite 
the Plough is a geological upthrow, and the red sandstone 
comes near the surface. The ground was full of springs, 
but the surface wells were contaminated with drainage. The 
water was raised from the well by a pyggin at the end of a 
staff. Women carried the water in pails on their heads, and 
it gave them an upright stature. The people loved their 
well water, and the parson had a bad time when he intro- 
‘duced tap water. Water Lane going down past the Plough 
was. often flooded, and white posts were placed to guide 
vehicles when the road was under water. 


The Crossens residents derived their living from agri- 
culture. They disdained the shore, and wouid not gather 
cockles nor go shrimping. lor a time silk weaviny was 
introduced, but foreign competition soon killed this attempt 
to manufacture. The Vulcan Motor Works is at present 
an exotic. The people were often very saving in_ their 
habits. I knew a farmer who, to get on in the world, never 
had sugar in his tea, and would not eat the butter which 
he made. One day I visited a lady farmer, and she showed 
me an umbrella with a whalebone frame, and said she had 
had it 50 years. I said, ‘‘ You do not often use it, then? ’”’ 
She replied, ‘‘ No! she should not think of doing such a 
thing.’? Another showed me a silk dress she had had 30 
years. I suggested it would not fit her. No, she said, but 
she had the pleasure of looking at it and knowing it was 
hers. One grand svecimen of an English cottager was 
William Gildart. He was tall and lusty, and could rival in 
stature the Abrams and Baxters of Banks. His worthy 
wife, Sarah, was tall and portly also. She was a worthy 
helpmeet, for though he never received in coin more than 
six shillings per week, yet she brought up a family very 
‘respectably, and was able to purchase house property also. 
It was a joy to see William walk in front of a club proces- 
sion and wave the big flag as freely as if it was a toy one. 
‘Cottage rent, when I first knew Crossens, was low, being 
£3 per annum, or 1s. 6d. per week. Very comfortable, 
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too, were the low-thatched cottages with their gables turned. 
toward the sea, and some of- the pebble ones I think were 
centuries old. The dress of the women was a striped linsey 
skirt surmounted by a clean, neat bedgown. I have heard 
of men wearing a smock-frock on Sundays, but the survival 
I knew was the swallow-tailed coat and silk hat worn by 
Edward Thornton. ‘‘ Ned’s Bob,’’ of Banks, was the last 
who wore old-fashioned breeches. Crossens people, though 
they did not much intermingle with Banks residenis, were 
like them in their customs and dialect. Both are a religious. 
people, and total abstinence, as is evidenced by the Recha- 
bite tents, has taken a firm root among them. A _ fine 
example of a Primitive Methodist was Robert Warcing. 
He was staunch to his chapel from its foundation in 1866. 
Miles Wright, Thomas Wright, and James Watkinson were 
strenuous workers for the Methodist Free Church. Roman 
Catholicism, although strongly supported by the Lords of 
the Manor, gradually died out. The Brealkells, of Crossens, 
were the last family who kept to the old faith. 


At the schools (Banks School was built by Rector Hes- 
keth in 1831 and Crossens School a few years after) peculiar 
customs prevailed. Sixpence per quarter was paid, but 
there were also payments for quills and ink and fires. The 
girl scholars were required to clean the schools. At Banks: 
the parents in rotation had to board the school ‘‘ gaffer,’’ 
and the fare was generally poorer on those days. The 
gaffer or mistress favoured the scholar who did best for 
them. They got the most attention and the warmest place 
by the fire. Scholars enjoyed cock clodding on Pancake 
Day, and “barred out ’’ the master at Christmas. 


Public use of the old-fashioned dialect died out sooner 
at Crossens than at Banks. It still survives in familiar talk, 
and one man told me that like myself he could talk two 
languages. Sometimes their phrases had a neat touch of 
humour. One bitter day a man said to me that it was a lazy 
wind. I said, ‘‘ Why?’ He replied, ‘‘ Because it goes. 


straight through you, instead of taking the trouble to go 
round you. 


Names were a great puzzle to me when I first came to- 
Meols; so few people were known by their ‘‘ gradely ’” 
names. And not to me only, for the Banks postman brought. 
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me a letter to advise about, for he declared there was no 
such man in the village. I said, ‘‘ Why, it’s addressed to 
yourself, for that’s your proper name.’’ ‘The surnames are 
sometimes changed. Thus a man named Johnson resided 
by the sea cop, and he was called ‘‘ Under Hill.’’ “His 
children have taken the phrase as their proper surname. Of 
old-time Christian names I note Giles, Geoffrey, Miles, and 
Hamlet as being peculiar to Crossens. Sometimes the 
names were Biblical ones. ‘Thus a worthy Nonconformist 
smith called his children Moses, Lot, Isaac, Martha, and 
Jemima. Names now are distinctive, and the children are 
rarely named after parents and grandparents. Baptisms 
were generally celebrated by a high tea, but sponsors were 
scarce. One woman had been godmother to many children, 
and so she was generally addressed by the contraction 
““Gom.’’ A very kindly godfather was called ‘‘ Got.’’ 


Recreations were to be found among this hard-working 
people. Shooting and fishing we should expect to prevail, 
and certainly delicious eels were once to be caught at the 
Sluice Bridge. Cymballing and catching birds in nets were 
winter sports. I have known 180 larks to be caught in 
one morning. [arly in last century bull and bear baiting 
and cock fighting prevailed. After these were suppressed 
Club Day in June took the first place as a pleasure day. The 
‘club was founded in 1815, and lasted to the end of the 
century. Now the railway causes young people to seek 
town pleasure. The men still take great pride in their 
horses, and at times we have had grand processions of 
‘decorated horses and of lurries. Tall maypoles used to be 
set up after ‘‘ lumber ’”’ night, but both these celebrations 
have passed away. Arvel bread and bragget drinks were 
survivals from a Viking ancestry. The giving away of 
‘“ Funeral Loaves’’ was a survival from a still older time. 
Singing at the “‘ lifting ’’ of a coffin was a beautiful custom 
that has also diced out. 


Belief in the appearance of apparitions has generally 
prevailed. There are four places where ‘‘ boggarts’”’ are 
said to be seen. Such spots are generally where there are 
ancient houses, but the Raikes House Boggart appears 
~where no house has existed in the memory of man. At the 
spot a road started across the field, skirted the mere, and 
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ended at Scarisbrick. It was joined by Trunncys Lane,. 
which once came from ‘‘ The’ Gravel,’? but whose continuity 
was broken by the sluice. There was a famous well at the 
Raikes Meadow, and there was also a [airy Well, where 
the bungalows now. stand. 


An old Searisbrick deed made about 1249, says ?-- 
“Let all know that I Roger of Hurlton have gianted to 
John of Crosnes, a certain part of my land called Quassam.’’ 
This land was where Mere Mill (seen from the L. and 
Y. RK.) now stands, and is now called Wholesome Brow. A 
modern John of Crossens was named Baxendale. He was 
very enterprising, and greatly aided the silk weavers. So 
active was he, that after a day’s work in his shop he would 
walk to Liverpool or Preston to dispose of goods. Coppers. 
were scarce in his days, and eggs were then circulated for 


halfpennies. He was a donor to Banks Church. Another 
Crossens John lived to be 95, and so John Rimmer was the 
oldest among the many aged ones of the village. © William 


Leatherbarrow was another notable man in his day. None: 
understood Martin Mere and its drainage better than he 
did. Finally, | may mention the Gregson family. One is a 
distinguished lawyer in Liverpool, and secretary to the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society. Others of the 
family by their enterprise acquired wealth at Chicago. 


Yet this paper ought not to conclude without a tribute 
to Sir) Charles Searisbrick, who has greatly benefited 
Crossens by the erection of handsome sanitary dwellings. 
While he has followed in his talented father’s footsteps in 
draining Martin Mere and reclaiming marshes, he has also: 
cared for the dwellings of the w orking man. One piece of 
freehold that he purchased was called The Fold. He pulled’ 
down old cottages to build artizans’ dwellings. In doing SO: 
he took down the old Boot and Shoe enshrined in Annie 
Swan’s ‘* Briar and Palm,’’ and did away with the drink 
license. There is now but one licensed house, the Plough 
Inn, though once there were four, for one stood where the: 
Co-operative Bibce is now placed on a freehold purchased’ 
by Mr. Thomas Baker, of Meols Hall. The Rev. Charles. 
Hesketh would have Sid other farms to the farmers, but. 
Baker was the only one who would give a fair price. 
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The “ finds’? made at Crossens, as far as I have dis- 
covered, were the lot of one man, Thomas Brookheld. He 
was called Bayman from a boat which he possessed, and 
resided in a cottage situated on a piece of reclaimed land 
outside the old seabank at the junction of the Shore Road 
and Ralph’s Wife’s Lane. In bringing his lite plot under 
cultivation he made two finds, one of coins, another of 
silver vessels, perhaps the pre-Reformation church plate. ft 
is a pity that finders have to keep their discoveries secre.. 
One discovery, however, he told about. It was a find ol 
sepulchral urns. He said ‘‘ they were ranged like mugs on 
a buttery shelf,’’ and were found not far from the sluice. 
The late Charles Scarisbrick had them removed to Scaris- 


brick Hall. 


I have told here of ancient treasures, now I will tell 
of a modern find. <A pensioned police officer came to Cros- 
sens to-enjoy a country life. He was fond, like others in 
such a case, of a gun, but was not well acquainted with the 
habits of animals. So a neighbour possessed of a hare skin 
placed it in a hedge and bribed a boy to give information 
that a hare was there. The policeman with stealthy steps 
was soon on the track with a double-barrelled gun. Bang, 
bang ! went the fowling picce, and the sportsman picked up 
a tattered hare skin, only to throw it down in disgust. It 
was afterwards afhxed to his front door, and he then no 
more boasted of his prowess in the field, but committed an 
assault. Yet one more story of country humour. A cottager 
received a Colonial illustrated paper. It was generally ad- 
mired, and the recipient was told of a gentleman in South- 
port who would give £5 ‘‘ to see’’ that paper. He went as 
directed, and hesitatingly produced the paper. The gentle- 
man was blind, and as he did not ‘‘ see’’ the paper the £5 
was not paid, greatly to the cottager’s chagrin. 


As a wielder of the pen I desire to commemorate the 
efforts of Miss Bessie Byrom, poevess; Mr. William Parker, 
poet; and Mr. Henry Tomlinson, whose literary productions 
attracted much attention and State recognition while he was 
in Australia. I would also pay a tribute of respect to Mr. 
Henry Taylor, F.S.A., of Birkdale, who has encouraged my 
researches, and who very gencrously provided the enclosure 
and brass-plate for the Crossens Striated Boulders, and 
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materially assisted me in the preservation of the Crossens 
canoe now deposited in the Isiverpeol Museum. 1 rejoice to 
have been able to add to the history of Crossens and North 
Meols by the discovery of the geologic boulders, the bronze 
celts, the magnificent canoc, and the Reyalist cannon balls. 
Crossens may be proud of its farms, so well managed by 
Messrs. Aughton, Blundell, R. Cropper, T. Cropper, Mar- 
shall, Rimmer, Sephton, Sutton, Twist, Wareing, Wright; 
of its Institute; and of the presentations made to Messrs. 
G. Ball, H. Brookfield, J. Brookfield, W. Leatherbarrow, 
W. T. Lomas, E. Neale, H. Watkinson, and Miss Hamer. 


OLD COTTAGE, SNUTTERING LANE, 
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SAS SING 


Blackpool, Fleetwood, and the Fylde. 


‘OQ, Blackpool! sure 

The pulse of memory must cease to beat 
Ere I forget thee, ere affection fails; 

For thee, thou worn and billow-beaten cliff, 
Barrier of ocean, Foreland of the Fylde, 
Region of glorious sunsets.”’ 


Some will say, what do you mean by the Fylde? The 
answer to this at Southport is—look across the Ribble, and 
you will see it. Once it was only a journey of six miles to 
get to it, for people constantly went by the Ribble ford. 
Fylde simply means field (the accent being on the ‘‘i’’), 
and is an enclosure on which the trees have been felled. The 
district was and is famous for its cheese. Meolsmen were 
glad to purchase its commodities, and this was aided by the 
connections of landowners. Mr. Hesketh’s state coach has. 
forded the Ribble scores of times. My personal opinion 
is that the Portus Setantii of the Romans was near to 
Freckleton on the other side, and though now overwhelmed 
by the sea, yet once a great traffic passed from there in 
every direction. 


For our exploration of the Fylde, however, we will go 
to Blackpool, Southport’s well-advertised sister. The black 
pool from which it took its name was situated near the 
middle pier. The famous Royalists, the Tyldesleys, built a 
sporting place, called Fox Hall, between the Poole and the 
sea. ‘There it was well defended, and Catholic and Jacobite 
refugees could easily be hidden. A racecourse then helped to 
make the locality known, and then the pure air and healthful 
breezes soon made it a great resort for Lancashire people. 
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Ethart, a Whiteside, opened a place for the entertainment 
of visitors about the year 1750. His Welsh wife was a 
good cook, and the house became popular. Visitors 
travelled there on horseback, and as many as 74 horses 
were to be scen loose in his field, for there was no stabling 
provided at that time. Afterwards his house was made into 
an inn, and Tom the Cobbler dealt out bread to his guests 
there from his resined apron. Dr. Hutton, of Birmingham, 
visited Blackpool in 1788, and wrote about its sea bathing. 
The longevity of Jemima Wilkinson, who died aged 104, 
enforced the healthfulness of the climate. So visitors came, 
the town grew, and in 1821 St. John’s Church, of which the 
Rev. N. S. Jeffrey, once of Southport, is now the popular 
incumbent, was built, thus giving the town an independent 
existence. 


Yet Blackpool was not an unknown spot in ancient 
days, for at Layton Hawes, now called South Shore, primi- 
tive weapons and a cairn were found. Also recently Roman 
coins were taken to Councillor Holt, of Bank Hey, and he 
purchased them for the town. They are of unusual date, 
and the learned librarian, Mr. Hill, and I went to the fair- 
ground to inspect the locality whence they were taken. 
They were dug up from a gravel bed about six feet below the 
present surface, and the trench came upon an ancient stone 
wall. So we may conclude that even in the earliest days 
there were residents upon this shcre. 


Layton, giving its name to the township, is now almost 
absorbed in Blackpool; yet it once had its market, its cross, 
and its stocks. Of notoriety was John Bailey, the Layton 
miser, who converted his property into guineas that he 
might escape income tax, and whose gold, 65-lb. weight, 
was recovered with difficulty from its hiding-place at his 
death. Layton Hall was the seat of the noble family of 
Butler, and afterwards of the Royalist Rigby. To the farm- 
house which succeeded the hall was brought the first carpet 
known in Blackpool by Mrs. Hornby, of Poulton, who came 
there in the bathing season. The cuck-stool was in recent 
use at this place, the last sufferer being a‘woman with the 
appropriate name of Idle. 


Bispham was the mother-parish of Blackpool. The 
church ought to be visited. The Fleetwood tramway will 
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take us to Norbreck, and then a walk across the field will 
bring us to the rural spot. Antiquarians will rejoice to sce 
the Norman porch, and the still more ancient cross. Bispham 
means the home of the bishop. In Saxon times it belonged 
to the Archbishop of York. The porch shows its connection 
with that See, for a similar but more elaborate porch is to 
be found at St. Margarct’s, York. Both are distinguished 
by the signs of the Zodiac, and it is a marvel how the 
Bispham porch has survived numerous restorations. At the 
last restoration, 1883, when the stones were placed on the 
ground and exposed to the weather, some of the whitewash 
‘came off, and sculpture was indicated underneath. Thus, as 
in the case of the Kirkby font, the ignorance of wardens 
was the means of preserving these ancient sculptures for 
the present generation. An archaic holy water stoup in the 
tower, and a wardens’ chest in the vestry, are worthy of 
inspection. Four wardens, as will be seen from initials, 
held office at this chvtrch, viz., one for each township. Some 
brasses of the Veal family, going back to 1718, are preserved 
-on the north wall of the nave. 

On the south side of the church stands the old preaching 
‘cross. Its head was knocked off 25th March, 1559, after 
Jerome Allen had celebrated the last Mass. It now bears a 
sundial, placed there by John Hull in 1704.) ‘Vhis bears the 
motto, ‘‘ Die Dies Truditur.’’ ‘* One day is pushed on by 
another.’’ On the shaft is cut R.B., for Robert Brodbelt. 
He was ‘‘clerk,’’ and, like Thornber of Blackpool, an 
‘eccentric character. 1 daresay he cut the initials while 
-sitting on the base of the cross awaiting funerals. He diced 
at an advanced age. Near to the cross was a holy well. 
This we should expect, for the preaching cross often existed 
before the church, being erected at the introduction of 
Christianity, and the well was used for baptisms. Hence I 
have a respect for these crosses of hoary antiquity. At the 
time of the Norman Conquest there was a greater quantity 
of cultivated land, eight carucates, than at any other place 
in the I'ylde. The church is dedicated to All Hallows, and 
the festival was curiously celebrated with teanlaw fires to 
benefit souls. Bridge [end House, 200 years old, is near, 
and is worthy of inspection. Once the parish contained 
Little Bispham Mere, but it and the surrounding country is 
‘now well drained and is made available for villa residences. 
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Poulfon, the metropolis of the Fylde, is about four milés. 
to the cast of Blackpool. It as well situated on a hill, and 
is a very healthy locality. 

“Pleasant upon an eminence it stands, 

Ikncompass’d round about with fertile lands.”’ 
One hardly wonders that a number of residents have migrated’ 
from Southport thither. Mr. G. Duckworth resides at the: 
Manor House. ‘he inhabitants I found to be very hospit- 
able, but every visitor is taken to the whipping post. Some 
perhaps deserve punishment, but nowadays none need fear, 
for it has not been administered for many years. The 
stocks, loo, are near by, and occasionally an unsuspicious 
wight is entrapped. “the market cross towers above, and 
the vacant space around it tells of busy scenes of trading. 
Mr. Carter, our old respected Chapel Street Stationmaster,. 
likes to tall about Poulton. 
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Pouffon Church is dedicated to St. Chad. It is, as the 
name insptes, of Saxon foundation. The most interesting 
furniture is some carved oak once forming the Hesketh pew 
and now placed around the font. The panels of an old 
carved pulpit are also displayed upon the south wall of the 
church. One feature of the exterior is an imposing entrance 
to the Hesketh vault, and remains of an old Churchyard 
cross yet exist. Another old cross once existed at. the: 
Breck. There also a cucking stool for viragos was to be 
found, for punishments abounded in the good old days. Jane: 
Breakal was the last to do penance for frailty in Poulton 
Church. Within memory a sheeted penance was done in 
Meols Church. An old custom at Poulton was the burial of 
the dead at night, and the lighting of candles in their win- 
dows by neighbours. Another custom was. the ringing of 
the paneake bell by an apprentice. Now no apprentice can 
be found to do it. lormerly the coming in of May was: 
greatly celebrated. Now the keeping of Club Day, with a 
picturesque procession, is the great feature of the year. 


A Roman road from Kirkham to the Wyre is said to- 
have passed across the Breck, and coins, &c., have been 
found, Poulton = Church, Bispham Church, — Staining: 


Grange, and Chapel, belonged to the Prior at Lancaster. 
bannister, of the Bank Hall family, accused the Prior of 
trespass. Finally he captured him, whipped him (they 
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Delieved in whipping in those days), and imprisoned him at 
‘Thornton. Thornton Hall has now passed away, and the 
Stateliest building there is the church, though perhaps the 
windmill is the most conspicuous. Many pleasant bungalows 
-have been built at Cleveleys, some of them occupying part 
of the Thornton Marsh, which was reclaimed and banked by 
the Heskeths about 170 years ago. The parish of Thornton 
was recently taken out of Poulton, but even this being so, 
‘Thornton is mother-church to Fleetwood. Bourne Hall 
“occupies an ancient site in the parish. ; 


Every visitor to Blackpool takes a ride to Lytham. 
“To do so we pass South Shore. But 150 years ago this was 
.a common. In the hills were Black Lake, Sunday Leach, 
.and other pools, with some mosses. Then it was called 
Layton Hawes, for Layton was the township, and Hawes. 
.as it also does at Southport, means sandhills. Before it 
was allotted, the people were very jealous of their common 
rights. The Prior «of Lytham built a house called The 
Holmes, and it was thought some of the common was 
soccupied by its farm. So Dame Butler, of Layton, told the 
‘reeves, and they warned the tenants to meet and assert their 
‘rights. Three hundred assembled, and they destroyed 
Holme House (this was near Squire’s Gate), carried off 100 - 
‘loads of reeds for thacking, broke down *a cross containing 
a figure of St. Cuthbert, and finally would have advanced on 
‘the Priory to destroy it, but that two monks met them with 
‘the Holy Host, and demanded God’s peace. Out of regard 
for the Blessed Sacrament the mob retired, but Prior Rauffe 
(Ralph) fled, and brought an action in 1532 against, Dame 
Butler and her tenants. The argument mainly resolved 
‘itself into the purpose of the cross. Dame Butler’s witnesses 
‘said it was a memorial cross, because one Wheler had been 
slain there by Fideler. The Prior said it was a boundary 
‘cross, marking the limit of the convent lands. This view 
was taken by the court, and I think the figure of St. 
Cuthbert proved this. Anyhow, the district is called Cross 
‘Slack, and is within the Lytham boundaries. The cross was 
erected on the shore; wreck to the north belonged to Layton, 
‘wreck to the south belonged to Lytham. It is also mentioned in 
an old charter, wherein, in the reign of King Richard, Robert 
Fitz Roger gave land to found a Priory at Lytham. Com- 
amencing from the ditch on the western side of the cemetery of 
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Kilgrimol, over which I have erected a cross, and from the: 
same cross and ditch going castward along the Curridmeré. 
Kilgrimol is the district between St. Annes and South Shore. 
Cross Slack is on the golf ground, and marks the site of a. 
Culdee settlement and burial ground. The old road to it 
was discovered buried under nine feet of sand. The ancient 
arable land was overwhelmed by sand. At Stony Field, near 
by, two demons are reputed to have fought. 


St. Annes and its beautiful villas now appeals to us. 
Here the land, with its pebble ridges, is gaining on the sea,. 
and the trained channel of the Ribble, which shows very 
plainly at low water, indicates that the water will retire still’ 
further from the shore. St. Annes has a sheltered marine 
garden, with bandstand, among its attractions, but I was 
most attracted by its memorial to the lifeboat crew. It is 
surmounted by a life-like representation of W. Johnson, the: 
coxswain of the unfertunate boat, and compares very 
favourably with the Southport memorial. 


Lytham has a charm of its own. It is so green and: 
rural, and yet it is so up-to-date. The front is simple, and. 
yet it pleases. Its avenue is delightful on wind-stricken 
shores. The church is on an ancient foundation. Erected. 
like North Meols Church to mark a resting-place of 
the body of St. Cuthbert, at first it would be a thatched 
edifice; then the monks who resided adjacent and 
loved it, re-erected it with cobble stones, and now it has. 
altained to greater dignity still, for people love the 
venerable spot. The Clifton family have been associated 
with the district for many centuries. “In past days, too, many 
people forded the river to trade with Meols. The earliest 
melee sashes and panelled doors came to Meols from the: 
*ylde. 


Between Lytham and Poulton in old days were meres. 
and mosses. One mere, called Curried Mere in the early 
charter, was explained by one of the witnesses, John Butcher, 
in the 1532 trial, to be ‘‘ Cursed Mere, because many beasts. 
and cattle were drowned in it.’’ Marton Mere, now happily 
drained, was also a great snare in the old days. The church. 
of Marton, erected in 1899, is being replaced by a new 
edifice. At Marton great great grandfathers are called 

Dildums. Irom this judge the longevity of the district— 
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I can hardly conclude my notes without some account 
-of Rossall and the I*leetwood-Hesketh family. lor cen- 
turies the Fleetwoods wre lords-paramount of the district 
now lying between Lytham and Fleetwood. The manors of 
Marton, Layton, Poulton, Warbreck, Norbreck, Thornton, 
Bispham, and Rushale owned their sway. Churches, lands, 
fisheries, were all ruled by them. Rossall Hall was as the 
palace of the king. We cannot wonder that the Heskeths 
resided at Rossall Hall when it came into their possession. 
The Fleetwoods were a cadet branch of the Clifton 
family. They first appear in the person of William 
IJeetwood, who in the reign of Edward II. was Jord of the 
manor of Rumpton Parva, and married a Welsh lady, 
‘Gladys, granddaughter of Prince Conan. John [leetwood, 
of Plumpton Parva, in the days of Richard II., was 
executor to the County Coroner, John Skilicorn (1384), 
and to Leticia Rigmayden (1387). He was also at. the 
Preston Guild held in 1397, with his sons, [Edward 
-and William. Idmund I*leetwood, who married a lady from 
Downholland, removed across the Ribble to Hesketh Bank. 
Thomas Fleetwood, whose elder brother John settled at 
Penwortham in 1553, obtained Rossall, and died in 1570. He 
was an M.P., and also lord of Vache, in Bucks. Sir Paul 
Fleetwood was knighted in 1622. He crossed the Wyre, and 
settled at Hackensall Hall. He was outlawed by Cromwell 
in 1657. Margaret I*leetwood (born in 1715) married Roger 
Hesketh at Bispham Church in 1733. The roads were bad, 
and she rode on a palfrey covered with silver net trappings. 
Sir Peter Hesketh, of Rossall, was born in 1801, assumed 
the name of I*leetwood, 1831, and was created baronet in 
1838. He was clected M.P. for Preston in 1832, but is most 
distinguished as being the foreseeing founder of the port 
of Fleetwood in 1836. His financial resources proved unequal 
to the work, and Rossall Hall was sold in 1844, fo become a 
great northern school, he himself removing to London, 
where he died in 1866. C. Kleetwood-Hesketh, D.L., 
lord of a moiety of North Meols and grandson of the Rev. 
-C. Hesketh, Sir Peter’s brother, is now the representative of 
the ancient family of Ileetwood, and has incorporated the 
name with his own, and so will be known as I*lectwood- 
Hesketh. It needs not for me to tell how Rossall as a 
-school, and Fleetwood as a port, have flourished, for the fame 
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of both is world-wide. The house of the head master at Rossalli 
was formerly the home of the Heskeths, but the old hall of the 
Fleetwoods has been devoured by the sea, and not only so, 
but at the time the I‘leetwoods obtained Rossall an adjacent. 
village, Singleton Thorpe, was in 1554 swept away by the 
sea, and vegetable remains, trees, and soil can yet be found 
at low water off Cleveleys. That land has been worn away, 
the road running through Rossall grounds, and which the: 
authorities have stopped as leading to nowhere, testifies.. 
At the time of the Spanish Armada a vessel got aground,,. 
but the crew resisted an attack made by the Fleetwood 
tenants, and with the next tide she floated off. During the 
Civil War a Spanish vessel came with munitions of war, and 
got aground. Both Royalists and Parliamentarians took 
arms from her. I think the little cannon now in the school 
museum was thus obtained. Perhaps it might be more 
fittingly mounted on the Gazebo, with other relics of the old 
family. Four hundred Roman coins were found on the 
shore. Some of these were kept at the hall till its sale. 
Finally, these became the property of Dr. Brown, at Pres- 
ton, and were placed by him in the Harris Museum. 


One lingers on the shore at Blackpool, and so my part- 
ing words shall be of Red Bank shore and cliffs. Pleasant 
it is to stand on the Bispham Cliff and note the Cumberland: 
and Welsh hills. But when the tide is out let us note Penny- 
stone, partly washed by the waves. It is a good mile out, 
and yet it is said to have stood on a village green, and that 
travellers put a penny on it to pay for the pot of ale (before 
the days of tea) they drank. The ale was famous because 
the innkeeper was one of the first who used hops. Such a 
concretionary stone is on the cliff near by us. Once the 
cliff sloped down past that stone. The land between us has 
been devoured by the sea, and Silkstone, Bear and Staff, 
Carlin and his Colts, Higher Gingle, Lower Gingle, were 
stony masses which the sea could not digest. 
Cabin tells the same story as the Pennystone. 
down the Gynn (Gynn means a road to the sea), and examine 
the cliffs. Like the land at Crossens (where I preserved two: 
boulders), the cliffs are of boulder clay. Glaciers have worn 


down ancient rocks, and the spoil has been strewn in the 


lylde. The ceaseless action of the sea is again rearranging’ 
the particles. 


Uncle Tom’s 
Let us go 
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Croston and its Sanctuary. 


On leaving Croston railway siation a new portion of 
the village is soon passed through, and the cross approached. 
This, as giving its name to the wulagS, we expect to be in 
the oldest part. A cross must have existed from hoar(: 
antiquity, before even the parish was formed, and_ very 
likely before the church was built. Lines of crosses lead up 
to this one, and its fame has been so predominant that this 
great parish has been named Cross Town, owing to its 
possession. Yet when reached we do but find a few steps 
surmounted by a socketed base at the entrance of a narrow 


street. It occupies the spot where one of the earliest 
preachers of the Gospel gave his addresses, and here much 
-of the public life of the place has been enacted. Markets 


have been held around it, and the survival of the dedicatory 
feast of the Church of St. Michael is held on the Monday 
after Michaelmas, for old world customs are slow to dic out. 


A narrow road leads up to the church. — Streets were 
purposely made narrow for defensive purposes in the rough 
-days of old. Passing along the sacred edifice comes into 
view. Massive and venerable, it is a contrast to its 
approach. There is a dignity and repose about it that at 
once commands our admiration. The edifice is entered by 
two porches, one on the north side and one on the soutn 
side. On entering we find a spacious, noble interior, con- 
sisting of a nave flanked by two aisles opening into a wide 
-chancel. At the west end the tower is open to the church 
and on the ground floor the ringers perform their duty. 
‘Once there were four chapels—named Becconsall, Rufford, 
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Trafford, and Bank Chapels—near the chancel, but when the 
gallery was taken down the chapels were sez ited and made 
available for worshippers, and this has destroyed the ancient 
appearance of the interior. 


At the beginning of century xvi. there were three endowed 
chaniries at the church, cach supporting: its own priest, so: 
that there was, including the Rector, a staff of four priests. 
The chief chantry at Croston was that of the ‘f Rood Altar,”’ 
and was founded by Christopher Walton, of Walton. — Ie 
also endowed a chantry chapel at Longton. Another Croston 
chantry, that of John the Baptist, was endowed by John 
Todde, and the fhird by Richard Tarleton. About the same 
time, too, chantry chanels were endowed at Tarleton, Bec- 
consall, and Hoole, all in Croston parish, so that this was a 
time of great religious zeal. Near the chancel we notice an 
inscription, carved in dark oak :— 

‘These three seates doe appertaine to William Farring- 
ton, of Worden, Esqre., 1708, by a faculty dated_1585.”’ 

The font stands at the bottom of the north aisle, ts 
octagonal, and bears the date 1663. [Fonts were destroved 
in the Cromwellian period. The porch doors, with their iron 
furniture, are an interesting study as we leave the church. 
In the burial ground there is a memorial 150 years old to 
Rector Pilkington. In the church there are some )rass 
memorials to members of his family, but he himself objected 
to the intramural interments then so prevalent, for his stone 
says: “' The church for the living : the churchyard tor the 
dead.”" The Rev. Streynsham Master came to the church 
as curate, marricd Miss Pilkington, and afterwards became 
Rector himself. The Master family have been connected 
vith the living ever since, and we cannot wonder that the 
sacred building they loved so well is itself a memorial to 
their worth, for at the restoration in 1867, when £3,000 was 
spent, the work was done in memory of the Rev. Streynsham 
Master, who (as the beautiful chancel stained- glass window 
tells) was Rector 66 years, and died at the advanced age of 
97 in the year 1864, 


The Rectory WWouse, which adjoins the church at the 
east cnd, was erected in century xvii. It has green lawns, 
gay flower beds, and stately trees around it. Though open: 

to the churchyard, the Rectory grounds have a gateway on 
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their eastern side, and this is noteworthy because of the 
quasi-ruins associated with it. These have been mellowed 
by over 200 years passing over them, and are now a veri- 
table adornment. The present Rector is the Rev. A. G. 
Rawstorne, who has added a vestry with covered corridor 
to the church, and done much worthy work in Croston. 

Croston Schools are on the west side of the church. It is 
true the river Yarrow flows between, but a bridge spans it, 
and church, rectory, and schools make an imposing block of 
buildings. Inscribed on front of the schools we read :- 
““James Hiett, Vicar and Rector, 1660.’’ He endowed the 
school with £400. Another tablet says :—‘‘ This school 
was rebuilt by subscription, A.D. 1827.’’ We rather wonder 
why these buildings were erected so near the river, for it is 
liable to floods, and in 1811 the waters found their way into 
the church. For some reason where the church is built was 
accounted a holy spot, and hence the church itself became a 
sanctuary, protecting wrongdoers who fled to it for refuge. 
In 1315 Gilbert de Bigkerstafl, wounded in the Preston fight, 
found refuge within the sacred walls, and was suffered 
peacefully to die there. Croston is a large parish. Formerly 
it comprise d one-third of the Hundred of Leyland. An old 
writer said, ‘Men were plentiful enough in Ley: me Tlundred : 
it was the parishes that were too few.”’ [ts Tarleton and 
Hesketh portions touched North Meols. There is only space 
to mention that Croston has a noble seat of the De ‘Trafford 
family. It was designed by Pugin, and is associated with a 
erand avenue of trees. Its Roman Catholic chapel is open 
to the public. A castle once stood at Croston. Nothing now 
remains but the site. At the Litthewood Brickworks, near 
Croston Station, a dish of Roman coins (Valerianus to 
Postumus) were found. Also of earlier date still are the 
Castle earthworks, near the river. 
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Eccleston and its Font. 


Eccleston means the churchtown. In large parishes the 
houses clustered around the church often received this name 
in distinction from the other villages of the parish. So we 
have an Eccleston near St. Helens, an Eccles near Man- 
chester, and an Eccleston in the Fylde. The Eccleston 
about which I now write is in the Leyland Hundred, and its 
church is midway bétween Croston and Chorley. The parish 
once extended as far as the River Douglas, and then included 
Parbold and Wrightington. The church must have existed 
before the name was given, and so is of very ancient origin. 
Like Croston church, it stands besides the River Yarrow, 
and is flanked by a water mill on the north side. The main 
entrance is by a lich gate on the west side. The burial 
ground is well kept, but in early days the interments were 
mostly intramural. I judge it to have been a sacred spot 
even in British days, and then to have been hallowed by a 
church when the Christian missionaries ascended the river. 
An early tombstone has a Calvary cross in relief upon it, 
and the rank of the deceased is marked by a sword, and 
this may date back to the 13th century. Another interesting 
stone covers the Stopford vault at the east of the church 
but the figures of man and wife upon it like the inscription 
will soon be obliterated. There is a shuttle carved on the 
exterior wall of the chancel near the priest’s door, and this 
indicated some right of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorp. 
They by way of dowry acquired from the Bartons, of Smithell 
Hall, a moated house near the Rectory called Tingrave, 
which they held about 1580. The oldest dated gravestone 
outside is 1523, but inside is one inscribed Mary ‘Lancaster, 


who died in 1503. 
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The church itself is a quaint edifice. Jt is not Gothic. 
It is not a severe ecclesiastical structure. It is unique in tle 
adornments of the exterior. ~ Yet set amid its green sur- 
roundings, it has a picturesque homely flavour that carries 
a certain charm with it, and we would not have it otherwise. 
It is a stone building, with chancel, south aisle, and a 
west end tower. The vestry and hearse house are on the 
north side. 


Entering at the south porch we find a spacious interior 
with comfortable seats. The tower is open to the church, 
and the belfry is in its proper place on the ground floor. 
The chancel is distinctly interesting. It has an old world air 
that contrasts strongly with our modern chancels, which are 
nearly all of one cut and dried pattern. ‘The Hawksheads, 
of Heskin, relatives of Mr. Talbot, a trustee of the late 
Charles Scarisbrick, Esq., and after whom Hawkshead 
Street, Southport, is named, have a massive memorial. 
Beneath it on a narrow strip of brass is this inscription :— 


“Tere lyeth Willm Dicconson, sometime stewarde over 
that most honourable hovschovilde of the highe and mightie 
Princes Anne, Dvches of Somerset, 1604”; 


’ 


And in the right hand bottom corner there is this addition 
in very small letters :— 


*“ Who dyed March xxxi.’’ 


On the right hand side of the chancel arch there is a 
marble monument to Mary Dicconson, Wrightington, de- 
ceased 18th October, 1746, R.I.P. On the left hand is a com- 
panion monument to Meliora Dicconson, wife of William 
Dicconson, of Wrightington, who died in 1794, with these 
encomiastic lines :— 

‘“‘ The tender wife, a friend the most sincere, 

Need no mechanic help to swell the tear. 

In heartfelt numbers, never meant to shine, 

They'll flow resistless o’er a hearse like thine: 

She was, but I want words to tell you what: 

Think what a wife should be, and she was that; 
Beloved by her servants, as a tender mother, 

But oh! she is gone, and not left such another: 
She’s gone to the celestial mansion of the blest abode, 
To sing with the saints the praises of her God.”? 
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Another inscription, dated 1623, runs :—‘‘ He lyeth the 
body of Richard Redcliffe, whoe was a paynefull and profit- 
able teacher at Heskin School xi. years.’’? Paynefull here 
means that he took pains with his scholars, but no doubt 
he gave them pains as well, for the use of the rod belonged 
to the discipline of the age. His successor at Heskin School 
was James Starkie, afterwards Rector of North Meols. The 
Rev. John Rigbye, Rector of North Meols, was interred in 
1793 in Ecclestone Church. The Rev. Adam Rigbye, Rector 
of Ecclestone, bequeathed 420 per annum to the poor in 
1627. Monuments also tell of the Rev. Rigbye Rigbye, and 
of Anna, wife of N. Rigbye, of Harrock. The Rigbyes 
were a famous family in Cromwellian time, but Harrock Hall 
is now empty, and the line has died. out. 


On the south side of the chancel is a chantry chapel. 
The endowment was given by Wm. Wall in 1493. He was 
‘connected with the .Derby family, and so we get Stanley 
emblems in the church. By the little priests’ door of the 
chantry is the Piscina. -The present font is much like the 
one at Croston, and may be assumed to be of the same date, 
1663. It has upon it the Derby insignia of the Three Legs 
of Man. On a beam in the church is the date 1536, but by 
far the oldest thing belonging to the church is an ancient 
red sandstone bowl of a font, having a cable moulding. 
Probably it is of Saxon age, and is now worthily cared for 
by being placed in the chancel. 


At the Reformation the church had three bells, and so 
it must have had a tower also. I dare say they were recast 
in 1727. For one is inscribed: ‘‘ A. Rudhall cast us all 
1727.’’ Another legend is: 

‘*T to the Church the living call, 
And to the Grave do summon all.”’ 


The upper portion of the tower bears the date 1733, and 
may have been erected preparatory to the addition of bells 
in 1737. The latest addition is a memorial bell to T. H. 
Talbot, Esq. Eccleston Church was given to S. Mary’s 
Priory at Lancaster. In 1268 the Gernet family claimed 
the advowson. Then in 1317 Croston claimed it as a chapel 
of ease. The Bishop’s decision was that neither the Lord 
of the Manor nor the Rector of Croston had any claim, and 
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that the Monks of S. Mary were in charge of this very 
ancient fane. .. 


In the vestry we find registers which date back to 1603, 
and contain accounts of certificates issued to those who 
suffered from the King’s Evil and desired to be touched by 
His Majesty. The parish accounts also contain many inter- 
esting items of expenditure. The church plate is ancient and 
worthy of a visit from lovers of old silver. An old cross 
once stood by the priests’ door, but this was needlessly 
removed about 60 years ago to make room for a grave. A 
stile on this south side of the churchyard, gives access over 
a bridge to a footway, which leads to the village green. 
Here are old houses, but the green has been encroached 
upon. An old cross that stood there zoo years has been 
finally removed, though the stocks have been restored. 


Bradley Hall was once the manor house and the resi- 
dence of the Molyneuxes, of Sephton. Afterwards it was. 
the residence of Rector Adam Rigbye, but now it is a farm- 
house, and the moat is partially filled. 
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Formby and Raven Meols. 


Formby, midway between Southport and Liverpool, 1s 
‘a district that appeals to our interest and imagination because 
of its many vicissitudes and strange history. In old days 
Lancashire parishes were very large, and Formby, with its 
‘6703 acres, formed part of the parish of Walton-on-the-Hill, 
though it was eight miles from the mother-church. ‘The 
chapelry lies between Halsall and the sea. ‘The northern 
part is called Ainsdale, the central Formby, and the southern 
Raven Meols. 


In early days much of the eastern side consisted of 
swampy moss land. So lately as 1822 a boat cast upon the 
Formby shore was used by Mr. Blundell, of Ince Blundell, 
‘on the White Otter Mere; but all is now drained and become 
‘cultivated land. While the eastern side of Formby has thus 
been made serviceable by man, the western side has been 
taken from him by Nature. This Western coast had its 
agricultural and seafaring residents. A harbour, which in 
its time was more important than that of Liverpool, was 
there, and from it troops embarked so late as 1715. Indeed, 
when Liverpool first decided to make a dock, it was debated 
whether it should be placed at Formby. Formby, too, was 
generous to its rival, and lent money for the making of the 
dock, which money has only been repaid quite recently. 
The harbour, too, dated from early times, for the Danes 
tried to land at it, but, being repulsed, sailed round to the 
Alt, and, there landing, took the residents in the rear. When 
the dock was made at Liverpool, and the sea walls altered 
the current of the Mersey, sandhills began to encroach, and 
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in 1705 the decline of Formby as a harbour commenced- 
Leases then became very stringent as to the planting of starr 
grass to bind the invading sand, and to further enforce this 
necessary preventive a private Act took force in 1742. The 
obtaining of the Act, however, was only like locking the 
door when the steed is stolen, for the oncoming sand had 
closed the harbour and covered farms and orchards. 


The written history of Formby commences with its 
name. The ‘by ’’ tells it was possessed by the Danes, and 
the whole name implies that it was ‘‘ Orme’s Place.”’ 


The Domesday Book, 1086, tells us that ** Three thanes 
held Fornebet as 3 manors. There are 3 carucates of land. 
Their value is ros.’’ We may take it that a carucate meant 
about 60 acres of cultivated land. This implies that the 
inhabitants then chiefly obtained their livelihood on the 
shore, and assistéd their sustenance by fishing at the meres. 
and fowling on the mosses. 


The overlord, Ravenkil, had his chief manors in the 
I*ylde, and resided there. His son Roger also resided there, 
and was followed by Richard, who founded the Priory of 
Lytham and died a.p. 1200. His estates then went to his. 
daughters. We find Quenilda held One Quarter by payment 
and another Quarter by serjeanty, which meant an honour- 
able kind of service due to the Sovereign. 


Quenilda’s Moiety passed by marriages to the Stockport 
and Betham families, and one of the ‘‘ Quarters ’’ descended 
through the Eaton family to the Warrens, and then passed 
by purchase to Henry Halsall, of Halsall, in 1561. 
Quenilda’s other ‘‘ Quarter ’’ was confiscated in 1487, and 
given to the Earls of Derby, passing from them by purchase 
to Henry Halsall in 1563. 
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_ The other Moiety passed to the King, being confiscated 
owing to the rebellion on Quenilda’s relatives, and was given 
by him to Richard de Meath. He made it over to his 
brother, Henry de Walton, and this was confirmed by the 
King in 1227. The Moiety was then held by the Waltons 
till 1489, when Roger de Walton had only heiresses. 
Mhrough them a ‘‘ Quarter ’’ passed to the Molyneux family, 
who also sold to Henry Halsall in 1561. Thus in 1564 three 
of the ‘‘ Quarters ”’ into which Formby was divided were in 
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the possession of the Halsall family. [Eventually in 1631 
Sir Cuthbert Halsall sold these three ‘‘ Quarters ’’ to Robert 
Blundell, Esq., of Ince, with whose heirs they still remain. 
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The other ‘‘ Quarter ’’ was made over by the Walton 
family to Master Roger de Derby. It consisted of seven 
oxgangs. In 1246 we find Hugh de Formby (called also: 
Corona from his mother’s title) sub-letting a portion to 
Robert, son of Richard, son of Albinus, the Priest. The 
deed arranging this sub-letting is still in the possession of 
John Formby, Esq., of Formby Hall. It will be noted that 
the Formbys, of Formby Hall, are among the oldest of our 
untitled gentry, and after the Reformation, like other loval 
families, they long held to the ancient faith. After the 
family became Protestant it furnished two excellent divines, 
viz., the Rev. Richard Formby and the late Rev. Lonsdale 
I'ormby, who was also Vicar, as well as Squire, of Formby. 


The history of .Raven Meols is simpler than that of 
Formby. At the Conquest it was given to Roger of Poicton, 
together with many other manors. In 1094 we find him 
giving the tithes to the Priory of Lancaster. Sixty years 
later Henry II. gave the manors of Raven Meols and 
Ainsdale to his faleoner, Warin de Lancaster. King John 
in 1199 confirmed Henry de Lea, son of Warin, in possession. 
At the death of a Henry de Lea, about 1289, it was found 
that only 12 oxgangs were in his possession, the other 12 
oxgangs having been washed away by the sea. In these 
early days the Rector of Walton possessed an oxgang of 
land in Raven Meols; probably this was an endowment of 
Formby Chapel. Early in the 17th century the Molyneux 
family, of Melling, were in possession of Raven Mcols, and 
in 1757 Lady Blount, daughter of William Molyneux, sold 
Raven Meols to John Formby, Esq., of Formby Hall, to 
whose descendants it still belongs. 


Ainsdale at the Conquest was declared to contain two 
ploughlands, for which a payment of 64 pence was to be 
made. Henry II. gave the manor to Warin de Lancaster, 
who as overlord enfeoffed Osbert with the manor. His son, 
Henry de Ainsdale, paid in 1212 a quit rent of twelve shillings 
to Henry de Lea, and also having acquired Great and Little 
Crosby, he changed his name to Henry Blundell. About 
1328 there were changes as to the manor. Sir Richard de 
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Hoghton became overlord in right of his wife (Sybil de Lea), 
and Nicholas, son of David Blundell, parted with the estate 
to Gilbert Halsall, of Halsall. After 60 years the manor 
passed to the IHlulmes, of Maghull, who were related to the 
Halsalls. As is related in Birkdale history, quarrelsome 
Edmund Hulme in 1555 had a lawsuit with Henry Halsall, 
and the outcome was that \insdale was once more vested in 
the Halsalls, of Halsall. In 1630 spendthrift Sir Cuthbert 
Halsall sold Birkdale and Ainsdale to Robert Blundell, Esq., 
of Ince, and these have remained with the Blundell family 
ever since. 


About 1848 the coming of the L. & Y. Railway produced 
a great change in the district. Villa residences began to be 
erected, and in the 60 years that have elapsed Ainsdale, 
Freshfield, and Formby have developed into a mass of houses 
and become quite a suburban district. 


The most interesting building in Formby is its Hall. It 
is situated on the highway connecting Southport and Liver- 
pool, and is near the junction of Ainsdale, Formby, and 
Halsall. Near it is the Cheshire Lines station of Woodville, 
and I think that formerly a Roman Vicinal Road passed the 
site. I judge a manor house was erected here in the 13th 
century. Probably it had a Peel tower, and would be 
capable of defence. A doorway belonging to this fortified 
mansion was incorporated in a newer dwelling erected in 
1440, and perhaps also a portion of the wall above the front 
door of the present Hall belonged to the earliest building. 
The mansion was lovingly restored in 1896, but it yet retains 
many of its mediaval features. 


It is natural to turn from the Hall to the Church, around 
which the forefathers of the village rest. This is a substitute 
for an old Chantry Chapel, which stood near a busy village 
on the shore. It is dedicated to St. Peter, and its founda- 
tions were laid in 1739, when the population was driven 
westward by the encroaching sandhills. I think there was 
a great strain to raise the funds, for in 1742 a Brief to 
collect £1,154 was issued. The money was raised by 1746, 
and finally the Church was consecrated in 1747. Some of the 
materials of the old Chapel were incorporated in the founda- 
tions and in the tower. Prosperity came again to Formby, 
and St. Peter's was enlarged in 1830, and again in 1873. 
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It is a well-kept, capacious structure, and is essentially 
Georgian in its characteristics. The rapid development of 
Formby has caused other churches to be required, and after 
lengthy struggles new churches were erected and new 
parishes were created. Hence we have St. Luke’s, in the 
Sandhills, built 1852-5, and a parish assigned 1888; Holy 
Trinity, built 1890, district assigned 1893; and St. John’s, 
Ainsdale, built 1887, parish assigned 1907. Members of the 
old faith have ever been found in Formby, and we are not 
surprised to find a handsome Roman Catholic Church, with 
well-appointed, flourishing school. The Presbytery attached! 
shows an old coat of arms. 

A marked feature of Formby village is the Cross. It 
stands on an enclosed green. Formerly a market was held 
here, and its tolls were paid to the Blundell family. In 1879. 
the late Mr. Weld-Blundell claimed the green and erected 
the present handsome cross. The Stocks are not on the 
green, but on the Liverpool Road, and Philip’s Lane leads to 
them. They are in a dilapidated condition, but a top bar, to 
which culprits’ hands were fastened, is still there. |The 
Roundhouse, or “‘ lock-up,’’ stood near, but was taken down 
in 1893. 

Raven Meols has always had a distinct attraction for 
me. Its very name is romantic, and tells of the Raven Ilag 
of the Danes. Romance tinges the place, too, because ot 
the roads, orchards, and homesteads now buried beneath the 
blown sands. Raven Meols Lane yet exists, but much of it 
is covered some fect deep with sand. Whither does it lead ? 
Now only to the Lifeboat House, but once possibly to a 
village and a busy strand. 


The most interesting spot here is the old Churchyard, 
now attached to St. Luke’s Church. Once a population 
existed around it, but since then it has been surrounded by 
sandhills. Once an ancient church stood here, but the 
encroachment of the sand caused the population to migrate 
westward, and the church followed the people. The aban- 
doned churchyard became almost a derelict. Occasionally a 
Roman Catholic funeral took place within it. Occasionally 
men would wheel out the sand that blew in. Occasionally 
the wind itself would blow out the sand. The churchyard 
itself, like many ancient graveyards, was circular, and in 
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normal condition was surrounded by a cop. By Raven 
Meols Lane a charnel house existed, and this old hut became 
the residence of a man, his wife, and two children. The 
man was carried off by a press gang, and was killed at the 
battle of Trafalgar. The woman became demented, and, 
among other peculiarities, used a skull from the churchyard 
as a sugar basin. The brook yet runs hard by, where she 
used to wash herself and the children. 


In the burial ground our attention is first attracted by 
an oak cross, 84 feet high, standing on a Calvary of three 
stone steps. This was the old cross which once stood on the 
green, and which, when taken down in 1879, was re-erected 
here by Mr. Richard Formby. A saucer-like depression in 
the base is said to have been filled with vinegar in plague 
time, and money used in purchasing was deposited in it 
instead of passing directly from hand to hand, and so con- 
veying contagion. “The cross has becn cemented to preserve 
‘it from decay. Near the cross are some altar tombs, marking 
the resting-place of the Formby family. These are situated 
at the chancel end of the old church site. A stone coffin is 
said to have been dug up at Mr. R. Formby’s funeral, and 
to have been re-interred again. This is the only stone coffin 
I know of in the West Derby Hundred. One, however, is 
to be seen in the Leyland Hundred at the chancel end of 
Brindle Church. 


The most curious thing to be found in the burial-ground 
is an incised stone called the ‘ God Stone.’* Upon it is 
marked a Calvary cross, surmounted by a circle. It is a 
fragment, and is not easily found. Yet a high reverence 
has been paid to if, and it is said to have been the custom 
to carry a corpse three times round it in the direction of the 
sun’s journeying. ‘The stone is a very curious survival, and 
the symbol upon it is very like one used by the ancient 
Egyptians. : 

Yet another interesting object was for many years to be 
found in the burial-ground, viz., an old font, which must be 
classed as Karly Norman, even if not Saxon. It has the 
very unusual number of 23 sides, and seems to have had a 
projecting cable-band at the base. When cast out of the 
ancient church, it lay exposed for many years upon the 
boundary cop, and was used to sharpen spades and tools 
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upon. When I first saw it, it lay among a heap of old 
stones at the west end of the church. We often sing, ‘* We 
love the sacred font,’’ but certainly here, and at Kirby, 
Walton, Churchtown, and Ormskirk, the sacred font became 
an outcast. 


Another stone that for a time was to be found in the 
burial-ground was a memorial slab brought from York 
Minster after being replaced by a new one. On it is. 
inscribed: |! 

‘Hic jacet Ricardus Fourmby, quandam Armiger 
Domini Regis, qui obiit vices imo die mens :. 
Sept., Anno Dom. MCCCCVII-” 
It is now to be found in the church porch, and after 500 
years’ existence deserves a more protected resting-place. It is 
cracked, and this damage took place when the Minster was. 
burnt down. This Richard Formby, who died in 1407, was. 
a younger brother of the Formby of Formby of that time. 


The original Formby Chapel was, I think (as indicated 
by the old font), erected before the Norman Conquest. The 
Danes at the ancient port were 11 miles from the Parish 
Church at Walton. The road in winter would be impassable, 
and the sea would not avail for the journey. Soon after the 
Norman Conquest, at the close of the 12th century, we 
know that Albinus, the priest, was residing in l-ormby. 
Soon after this time there was a Robert, the Chaplain, tn 
Raven Meols. The chapel itself is mentioned in the: 
Cockersand deeds. In 1650 it was reported that Formby 
ought to become a separate parish. The Rev. Robert Cort, 
who was curate in 1787 and was vicar in 1793, took an 
interest in the changing Formby. He told how every man, 
woman, and child who came to him in the vestry would do: 
so smoking, the supply coming from a vessel that was 
wrecked in 1736. Also that a man who died in 1787 occupied 
a house near the old churchyard, which he afhrimed to have 
been once the centre of the village, but that the sites of all 
the others had been covered by sand. Also the man = said 
that when a lad he had played on LTormby Quay, and 
jumped off it on to the boats; and soldiers marching to 
Scotland in 1745 were billetted in lormby. 


The place of old Formby Chapel was taken by St. Luke’s 
Church, which was erected 1852-5, and had a_ district 
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assigned to it in 1888. ‘The Rev. R. Minnitt is the present 
vicar. St. Luke’s is a bright, pretty church, having, a 
stained-glass window, which shows representations of all the 
wild flowers to be found in the district. 


Part of Raven Meols was called the Park, and I want 
to illustrate from it how the district has been covered by 
sand. Fifty years ago some of the hills were known as 
““ Andrew’s Garden,’’? because 200 years before that Andrew 
Brown had here one of the finest orchards in Lancashire, 
and these hills covered the site. Andrew had neighbours, 
for in 1670 fifteen people are enumerated as having houses 
in the Park, and as paying a tax on property called 
“« Fifteenths.’’ ‘These houses were all overwhelmed with 

sand, and at one time there was only one house in all Raven 

“Meols. Yet this manor in 1087 had been assessed as con- 
taining 24 oxgangs. Sea and sand had made this great 
havoc of it, and destroyed its usefulness. 


On the ‘‘ Fifteenth ’’ Roll in 1679 there are 199 house- 
holders enumerated. This would represent a population of 
about 1200. Yet in 1801—that is, 122 years after—the 
population was only 1045 persons. ‘This tells also of the 
havoc that the sand irruption made of the population. The 
names given on the Roll have interest. ‘Thirty-eight families 
are named Rimmer (generally spelled Rymer); 17 are named 
Norris; 10 are named Sutton; seven are named fformby (ff 
for capital I*); seven also Blevine; eight are named Brown, 
of whom three resided in Park of Raven Meols; six are 
named Aindoe. Also there were five families of Dodd, 
Jumpe, Ryding, and Warton; four of Johnson, Longton, 
Marsh, Matthew, and Wright; three of Fleetwood, Harrison, 
and Leadbetter. ‘The Rimmers, according to local custom, 
are distinguished by bye-names, such as Black, Ranty, 


Neighbour, de Cross, Butcher, Old Chelsea, Luck, 
Margaret’s, Jack’s, &c. 


In connection with Raven Meols, I mention The Grange 
and Altmouth, though some writers doubt whether they 
belonged to that manor. The Grange is spoken of as 
‘belonging to Whalley Abbey as early as 1290, and both it 
and a water-mill were originally in Raven Meols. Some 
doubt the existence of the town of Altmouth, but it is men- 
tioned by Camden, and figures on some old maps. I affirm 
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it, because of the local tradition, which speaks of if as w 
great haunt of smugglers, who traded to the Isle of Man. 


In connection with Formby proper, LE would” briefly 
mention its acreage, 4582; its foreshore, 1562 acres; its 
population, 6000. <A cross once stood between the L. & Y. 
Station and St. Luke’s Church. A school was founded in 
1659. It was endowed by Marsh in 1703. 


Ainsdale is probably a contraction of Ayunlf’s Dale. 
The ‘‘f”’ in this name is a contraction of the Saxon termina- 
tion ‘-wulf.’’ The termination ‘ dale’? is connected with 
the word ‘‘ dole,’? and means a small portion. And so as 
strips of land were reclaimed in Ainsdale they were termed 
dales. The old colony of houses clustered near the Mill, but 
of recent years a great extension has been made to the 
L. & Y. Railway station, and even more recently an 
esplanade has been constructed and called ‘‘ Seaside.’? We 
may now expect the sand to be fixed, but in old days it was 
often overwhelming. Thus it buried Green’s house, on the 
border of Birkdale, in one night. 


Vane 
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ST. CUTHBERT 'S GMI Chie his\lesia\ eles 
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Halsall and its Hall. 


Happy hours at Halsall! I have spent many, and I 
‘want others to do so too. Five miles from Southport! The 
-distance is not great. The walk or drive is very pleasant, or 
one may travel by the infrequent trains of the L. and Y.R. 
The centre object of*interest is the church. It stands on an 
outcrop of the New Redstone. ‘This series of rock contains 

‘ salt, and the name Halsall implies the presence of salt. The 
sacred edifice dominates the surrounding district, which is 
flat, and formerly contained many meres and mosses. A 
curfew still rings out in thé dark winter months to guide the 
belated traveller. 

Ascending the steps on passing the church gate we 
notice near the tower a unique addition, formerly a Grammar 
School, now made into a lofty choir vestry. Near it is the 
tombstone of the unfortunate rebel, Sir Francis Anderton, of 
Lydiate. The porch next commands attention. It is an 
ancient one renovated, and its arch is surmounted by an 
efigy of St. Cuthbert holding King Oswald’s head. When 
the shrine of St. Cuthbert was opened the head of King 
Oswald was found deposited with the remains of the saint, 
and this is commemorated in the Sethe Entering the 
-church we are struck by the beauty and capacity of the 
‘interior. The lower part of the tower makes a deep bay at 
the west end. The spacious chancel is separated from the 
nave by gates. The nave slopes downward towards the 
-chancel. The seats are handsome and commodious. As to 
the stately font, the pillar supporting it is the most ancient 
-piece of work in the church. It dates back to the reign of 
Henry III. 
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Advancing up the church, we find the aisles terminate 
in ancient chapels. The northern chapel contains a piscifa 
on the south wall. The window contains stained glass;with 
speaking likeness of the late Earl and Countess of Lathom, 
to whose memory it is dedicated. The pulpit is a noble one, 
and takes our thoughts back to old usage, for upon it is au 
hour giass. The southern chapel, too, contains a piscina and 
a memorial stained-glass window. In the window is a like- 
ness of the soldier son of the late Canon Blundell. His 
sword is suspended beneath the window. He was murdered 
while giving drink to a wounded Boer. Some fragments of 
older giass are to be found in the north window. The ae | 
S.”? may stand for Rector John Stanley, who rebuilt’ the: 
south wall in 1751. Other objects in the vicinity are remarns: 
of some painted texts on the walls and a carving of the 
Ireland crest and coat of arms, with the initials and date, 
“BE. I., 1627,” formerly marking the pew of the Irclands of 
Lydiate Hall. 


We notice, too, a doorway in this chapel. It leads to a 
passage embedded in the chancel arch. The purpose of the 
passage is a mystery. Wardens have dared to use it as a 
chimney. It may have been a spy place for a watcher, for 
there are slits that look both into the chancel and nave. 
Certainly it is now useful, for it gives a passage on the roof, 
but in old time it must also have been useful to give access: 
to a rood screen erected against it, and to the Sanctus bell. 
An upper window in the south chapel seems to have beer 
specially erected to throw light on the rood screen when 
sacred mysteries were enacted. The chancel is 2oft. wide 
and 46ft. long. The stalls, 12 in number, are massive, and’ 
the carving richly and deeply cut. The seats fold back and’ 
are called ‘‘ Misereres.’’ Those on the south side are: 
ancient and spirited. As is often the case, some are of a 
grotesque character. A bench end showing the cagle and 
child may also be noticed. 


The tombs now attract our attention. The founder’s- 
tomb is an arched recess in the north wall of the chancel. 
Under the canopy, on an altar tomb, is the effigy of an 
ecclesiastic cut in alabaster. He is tonsured and vested in a. 
long surplice, and has an almuce with fur tippet on his 
shoulders. Probably it represents Rector Richard Halsall. 
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He was the third son of Sir Henry Halsall, and his mother 
was Margaret Stanley, niece of the first Earl of Derby. He 
was Rector (1513 to 1563) in the troublesome times of Henry 
VIIT., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. Perhaps the old 
ritual survived a longer time at Halsall than at any church 
in the North. The holy vessels, &c., are reported to have 
been removed to Belgium. Edward, brother of Rector Richard 
Halsall founded the Grammar School of Halsall and North 
Meols. The alabaster figures on the north side of the 
chancel represent, so it is said, Sir Henry Halsall and his 
wife Margaret, the father and mother of the aforementioned 
Richard and Edward. This is supported by the fact that 
the arms of the Isle of Man till recently appeared in the 
‘quarterings of arms. So the effigy of the priestly son is on 
the north side of the chancel, and that of the knightly father 
on the south side. The apparel of these figures is worth 
attention and study. A spectral face is sometimes seen high 
up on the south wall looking across to the tomb of the 
founder. 

Now let us turn our attention to the sanctuary. Here is 
an old brass to the memory of Henrye Halsall, who married 
Ann, daughter of Sir Will’m Molyneux of Sefton, and died 
1589. Looking up, the eye is attracted by an elaborately 
ornamented niche, r15ft. high, for the figure of a saint. 
Thinking this one-sided ornament was unusual (as it is) some 
clever local wood-carver made a copy, which was set up on 
the south side of the east wall, but recently in restoration it 
has been taken down. The chancel is the same in height as 
in width, viz., 46ft. Raising the eyes to the apex of the 
‘great east window, we notice a hand held up in ceremonial 
benediction, carved on the surface of a large block of stone. 
Tradition says it is a place of concealment. Now, turning 
to the south wall of the sanctuary, we notice the quadruple 
arcade, three spaces of which form sedilia, and in the fourth 
is a peculiar piscina. On the bowl of it is carved the head 
of St. Cuthbert. Turning now towards the vestry door, a 
third mysterious thing meets the eye in the low-down block 
of masonry between the door and the founder’s tomb. It 1» 
said to contain the body of a lady who might not be buried 
‘in the church. 

The wooden door of the vestry is most beautiful and 
unique. It is situated in an archway of deeply recessed 
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mouldings, and its furniture of hinges, enormous lock, and! 
huge key of 1ft. in length are very interesting. Entering 
this clergy vestry we notice that it was originally a chapel 
added as an alterthought to the building, for there is a 
piscina on its south wall, and also what was an external 
buttress projects into its area. The roof also has been twice- 
constructed at different levels. The aumbry or cupboard 
recess is ancient. In the vestry, too, is a sepulchral slab- 
with a figure in relicf upon it representing the Cross changed 
into a Tree of Life. 


Passing now to the west end, we enter the choir vestry. 
It was at one time a school, and we can trace two storeys. 
The upper storey was the residence of the clerical school-- 
master. In it is kept the parish chest, containing curious. 
old accounts of two centuries ago, when wine was purchased! 
for refreshment and sacramental use at 2s. 4d. per gallon; 
when charcoal was obtained as fuel to make a little warmth 
for the priest. In this vestry there is also a curious stone 
dish, which was probably used as a chafing dish in which 
the charcoal was burnt. The registers commence 1606, but 
were not regularly kept till the Accession of Charles I1., 
when a book was purchased from Wm. Grice, of Ormskirk, 
for 8s. There are also tablets of benefactors. Over the: 
door leading into the church is hung a board, on which is. 
engraved in raised letters : 


oe 


HIS - PRAISE - IN - THIS 
CHURCH = BE a WwiO 

GAVE » THESE - SEATS 
FREELY : HIS - NAME: Uf 
VOls HE WOULD EE MIGNON 
THE | NEXL = WORDS 
VNDER + SIIOW : 

THOMAS + HARKER: 

LATE » OF - LONDON: MER 
CHANT - TAYLOR: AND 
NOW + OF - THIS - PARISH : 
GENTLEMAN® 1-60.6 

HENRY + ITARKER ? WARDENS 
HENRY + SIARKER: CI: 1-6-9:0.”’ 


It 1s interesting as showing the connection of Lancashire: 
in the Stuart times with London. In Meols there was Wm. 
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Muscle, silk man, of London; Hesketh Bank, Ileetwood, 
Recorder of London; in Hoole, Stones, who built and 
endowed the church; in Bretherton, Fletcher, who built and 
endowed the Grammar School; and in Rufford, Roger 
Dodsworth, the antiquary. 


Over the external door of the school, under a heavy 
hood-mould, are two panels. On the upper are the initials 
“FE. H.,’’ and date 1593, and a shield in which the Halsall 
arms are quartered with those of Parr (from whom the 
Halsalls got the estate) and Bold. On the lower is the 
couplet : 


““Istius extructa cum quadam dote perenni 
"dwardo Halsallo laus tribuenda schole.’’ 


“To Edward Halsall, who built and 
endowed this school, be praise.”’ 


This Edward Halsall was Recorder of Liverpool 1572, and 
Mayor of Liverpool,1579 and 1586. He could scarcely have 
erected the Halsall School adjoining the church in this 
unique fashion, except his brother had been Rector and his 
father Squire of the parish. ‘The tower, containing six bells 
and a clock, is 63-f[t. high, and the walls are 5-ft. thick. 
Besides two quaint gargoyles, there are four representing 
the lion, ox, eagle, and a man, symbolic of the four Gospels. 
There is also this inscription :-— 


THIS SPIRE REBUILT 

BOS 2s 
THE REV. RICHARD LEIGH, RECTOR. 
JAMES PYE | 


“CHURCH WARDENS. 
JOHN PARK J 


The spire is octagonal and, like the tower, is 63-ft. high. 
It is worth while to walk around the church and to note the 
quaint conceits of the sculptor embodied in the gargoyles. 
He seems to have used his chisel wherever there was a coign 
of vantage for his work, and not the least interesting is the 
‘man in the boat ’’ projecting from the south-east buttress 
of the chancel. 


In the neighbourhood of the churchyard the roads have 
been diverted, and the village cross removed to a near site. 
The Rectory is a commodious country mansion standing in 
park-like grounds, in which, in near proximity to the church, 
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are the ruins of the old hall of the Halsalls, surviving the 
more modern work of a rectory in which they once wére 
incorporated... There is a newer Halsall Hall on an eminence 
on the other side of the village stream. Probably it was 
built by Sir Cuthbert Halsall about 1613, for a stone with 
heraidic quarterings was found in the roof of its cellar, and 
on itethe initials. “Co Hand sD Ho pet aes 
stands for his wife, Dorothy Stanley. On one of the leaden 
spoutheads are the crest and initials of Charles Lewis 
Mordaunt, with the date 1769, indicating a rebuilding at 
that date of the earlier Hall. 


On the stream and near the road stood the manorial 
water mill founded upon the solid rock. Its stones now 
form a wall supporting the elevated road, and making a dam 
for flooding the meadows in the winter and allowing an 
excellent sheet of ice to be formed for skating purposes. 

Briefly, the history of the manor is that it was held at 
the Norman Doomsday Survey by Chetel, a Saxon, whose 
overlord was Paganus de Villiers. Alan, son of Simon, a 
descendant of Chetel, held the manor under Robert de 
Villiers, in the reign of Henry III. It then came to Gilbert 
de Halsall by his marriage with Dionisia Parr after the death 
of her first husband, Hugh de Worthington in 1280. So to 
Gilbert, and so to Otho, who we find in 1346 also held lands 
in Birkdale, Argarmcols, and Ainsdale. This Otho made 
agreement in 1377 with William de Aghton, Lord of North 
Meols, as regards the pasturage of common lands. It seems 
afterwards to have descended to Henry de Halsall, a rector 
who made a hiding-place for his money in the nave of the 
church. The manor flourished under the Halsalls, while 
Birkdale and Ainsdale dwindled owing to the encroachments 
of the sea “and the spreading of the sandhills. Finally Sir 
Cuthbert de Halsall, who was heavily encumbered with ‘debt, 
began to sell his lands in 1618. Sir Charles Gerard pur- 
chased Halsall and) Downholland in 1625, and Robert 
Blundell purchased Birkdale, Meanedale, and Ainsdale in 
1632. The sale in 1631 of his Formby land released Sir 
Cuthbert Halsall from a debtor’s prison. ‘Sic transit 
gloria!’ By marriage Halsall passed from the Gerards to 
the Mordaunts, and Charles Lewis Mordaunt sold the manor 
to the late Charles Scarisbrick and the valuable advowson of 
the living to Jonathan Blundell, of Liverpool. 
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Colonel the Hon. C. L. Mordaunt, born at Halsall Hall 
in 1738, where he resided till he sold it in 1802, connects 
Halsall with the story of ‘‘ Esmond for his father the Hon. 
Charles Mordaunt acquired the property by marriage with 
the widow of Lord Mohun. He had notions, for he built weav- 
ing sheds at Halsall, and had a lawsuit with Arkwright which 
he lost. He bored for coal in the Rectory grounds, and tapped 
a chalybeat spring. He issued a Halsall copper token, now 
very valuable. He also at Halsall cut the first sod for the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal. He was wild in his ways when 
things were adverse, and got unhorsed at The Colonel’s 
Holt.’’ His brother, Rector Henry Mordaunt, rebuked him, 
and he made a bonfire of greenstuff and smoked the congre- 
gation out of church. He enlivened Ormskirk with public 
sword practice, and died in Aughton Street. 


The parish is a large one of 16,679 acres, and is nine 
miles long from north to south, and four miles wide from east 
to west. It comprises the townships of Downholland, Halsall, 
Lydiate, Maghull, and Melling. The lakes White Otter, 
Black Otter, and Gettern Mere have been drained, and the 
late Charles Scarisbrick tried to develop the district by mak- 
ing a canal, called the New Cut. 


Downholland has a fine old mullioned windowed hall of 
the 15th century. Its moat is now filled up, but it has some 
unique old oak on its fine staircase. The attic has a clay 
floor, and the roof timbers are massive. The hall was once 
the residence of the Holland family. Barton has several 
old houses and a singular outcrop of rock. Haskayne, or 
Hesketh, has a spacious hall, with a fine staircase. 


The present Rector of Halsall is the Rev. Canon Leigh. 
His ancestors are buried in the tower of Halsall Church, and 
over their graves is a beautiful two-light stained glass win- 
dow dedicated to the memory of the Rev. Richard Leigh, 
Rector of Halsall, 1843—1853, and of his wife. Canon 
Leigh resides in a new Rectory, and Mr. Cuthbert Blundell! 
resides in the Old Rectory. Canon Leigh is Vice-President 
of the Diocesan Guild of Change-ringers. 
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Hesketh Bank and Becconsall. 


There is a pleasant drive through Banks and Hesketh 
to Becconsall. In old days the road ran for five miles along 
the shore from Crossens Sluice outside a seabank. Nowa- 
-days most people gg by train to Hesketh Bank Station, and 
then a pleasant walk of half a mile will bring us to the 
Guide House and the village of Hesketh. The place once 
enjoyed great prosperity. There was much through traffic. 
Crews of coasting vessels frequenting the River Douglas 
resided here, and spent the money obtained by lawful trade 
and by smuggling from the Isle of Man. Hesketh was also 
a place of considerable resort ‘“‘for bathing and = marine 
recreation, and the visitors were plentifwlly supplied with 

salmon and flounders taken near the mouths of the rivers.”’ 
The rise of Southport and Blackpool took away visitors from 
Hesketh, but the enclosure of marshes and the advent of the 
West Lancashire Railway brought other sources of pros- 
perity. The River Douglas, a navigable tributary of the 
Ribble, winds round elie wetth- eastern side of Becconsall, 
and here in 1834 the Heskeths of Rufford reclaimed much 
land previously washed over by the tidal flow of the Ribble. 
Subsequently the late Sir Thomas Hesketh, aided by the 
advice of Mr. Richard Iddon, reclaimed 7oo acres outside 
Hesketh Bank; and in more recent years the Heskeths 
bought marsh from the Ribble Conservators, and reclaimed 
.a much greater area of excellent arable Jand. The outer sca 
bank will now be above a mile, from where a vessel was, 
within the memory of living men, washed on the seabank 
mear a farm called Dunkirk. 
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Now let us consider the name ‘ Becconsall.’’ It means. 
Beacon’s Hill. This hill is on the bank of the Douglas.” It 
is an artificial mound made in ancient, perhaps British, days, 
to defend the ford. Afterwards it was crowned by an 
oratory, where the priest prayed for the sailors and super- 
vised the firing of the Beacon. Afterwards the Hall was 
built, and he became its chaplain. The Duchy recognised 
the services of the priest, and, though his chapel was in the 
parish of Croston and he had no parochial authority, made 
him a yearly grant of £2 16s. sd. This was a large sum in 
those days. It has been continued out of the Duchy funds 
for more than 500 years, though I dare say the Rector of 
Hesketh, as Chaplain of Becconsall, does not consider it a 
large sum now. 


The present church was rebuilt and enlarged in 1765,. 
and was then called Becconsall Chapel, for Hesketh then 
formed part of the great parish of Croston, from which it 
was cut off and allotted its own tithes in 1821. Becconsall 
Hall lies a little off the lane leading from the Guide House 
to the church. Now it seems a lonely spot, but once it was 
a busy thoroughfare and many people passed, going to the 
Ferry. It was the main route from far and near for people 
going to Longton, or Preston, or Lytham, or Freckleton, or 
Kirkham, or to the seaport of Rossall. Moreover, many 
coasters sailed up the Douglas with the tide and discharged’ 
their cargoes at Becconsall. Because of this traffic a branch 
of the Fleetwood family resided for a time at Hesketh, and: 
William Ileetwood was born in the parish, and afterwards. 
became Recorder of London, and published some noteworthy 
law books. THe died in the year rsg2. 


_ The Becconsalls were perhaps the earliest family who: 
lived at the Hall. Afterwards the Molyneuxes resided there,. 
and a stone now lying at the end of an outbuilding records : 
‘John and Lucy Molynevx bvilt this Hovse Anno 1667. 
TH.” By marriage the property eventually came into the: 
possession of the Heskeths of Rufford, and they made an 
excellent road connecting Rufford with Beeconsall. 


A curious contest for the possession of Becconsall Hall" 
took place in 1540. On the 27th May, Adam Bekkynsal? 
wanted to turn out his sister-in-law, Joan, for she claimed’ 
possession of Becconsall, of property in Croston, Aughton,. 
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Halsall, Leyland, and of the Tythes in Becconsall which her 
husband had leased from the Parson of Croston, on behalf 
-of her new-born babe, Dorathe Bekenhall. Alis Bruer (Alice 
Brewer), wife of James Thonorkeeper, gave evidence ‘‘ That 
-on the Monday after S. Bartholomew, at sunrise, Adam, 
with a great following broke into the Hall and put deponent 
and children ‘doune at a staire.’’’ This was a rough 
throwing-out, and at the time the woman gave evidence she 
was maimed. We may expect others also suffered, for 
Adam had some sturdy retainers. Joan began the struggle 
by putting some beasts into the Pound at Penmardame 
((Penwortham). The deeds relating to this property were in 
a chest kept by Richard Banastre, of the Banke Hall, 
Bretherton; and Sir Robert Hesketh, of Rufford, and 
Andrew Barton, of Hoole. These deeds related to property 
.given by Adam, a married Vicar of Leyland, to Mmdam 
Bekenshawe (probably a son), in the time of Edward III. 
‘The descent went on for 200 years, through Henry, Adam, 
Robert, Henry, George, and so to Edward Becansaw. 
Edward had two sons, viz., Henry and Adam, who was a 
Doctor of Law. The Parsons of Becconsall and Hesketh, 
‘Sir Robert Smythe, and William Brodshawe, the Chaplain, 
-championed Joan’s cause as against Henry, who wanted to 
oust his niece, claiming the land as being only for male heirs. 


A second trial was held at Chorley in January, 1541. 
‘The witnesses for Adam were William Grumpe, John 
Lethurbaro, of Aughton, Richard Thorton (a charterer), and 
Edmond Sutton. For Joan and her daughter Dorothy evi- 
‘dence was given by Sir Robert Smythe, Chaplain, Henry 
Walbanke, Jeffray Wildyng, and William Catterall. Deci- 
sion was given that Joan should enjoy the lands in Beken- 
-sawe, Hesketh, and Tarleton. It will be seen that most 
people at this date (1540) possessed surnames, and_ that 
some of these—as Dandy, Jump, Wallbank, Wilding, 
‘Sutton, Todd, Leatherbarrow—have persisted for 370 years 
-down to this present time. 


We first find mention of the Becconsall family.in Henry 
.de Pulle. (He probably had this name from residing near 
the Pool of the Douglas.) For him his guardian, William 
-de Coudray, Lord of North Meols, bought Far Banks in 
1240 for the sum of tro silver marks. Henry, in afterwards 
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making over this land to Thomas le Banastre, of Bretherton,. 
calls himself Henry de Bekaneshowe, aid William de: 
Eskaithe signs the deed as a witness. Earlier history than 
this tells us that Pagan de Villiers was the first recorded? 
feodary of the manor, and that “* one carucate of Land in 
Bekaneshou ’’ (Beacon’s Howe) was given by him to the 
hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. 


Hundred End is the name of a station on the West 
Lancashire Railway. Since Sir Thomas Hesketh sold some 
freehold plots here quite a comfortable village has sprung 
up. Yet within living memory it was a bog overgrown with 
gorse and heather. lew people visited the spot. It was. 
unknown even to some who wrote about it, for one veracious. 
scribe, finding there was a place called Bottomless Hole, 
wrote that this indicated a deep shaft that had been sunk 
to find coal! It really was a soft place in the bog into which 
everything sank. The bog was drained about 50 years ago, 
and now the Primitive Methodist Chapel stands where the: 
Bottomless Hole once was. During the reclaiming, Mr. 
William Baxter, of Banks, found two Roman coins. They 
were V espasian pennies. So we may take it that the Roman 
armies, in subduing the country, avoided the dense woods. 
and treacherous hogs, and marched along the shore. 
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Hoole and Horrox. 


Hoole is midway between Southport and Preston. It 
‘is divided into Much Hoole and Little Hoole. It is to Much 
Hoole and the Church of St. Michael that we first turn our 
-attention. =e 


The church consists of tower, nave, and chancel. It is 
unpretentious, but harmonises well with the rural surround- 
ings. The nave was built, as a date in the porch tells, in 
1628. ‘lhe stone tower was added a century later, in 1720. 
Another century passed, and in 1824 the east end was 
lengthened by about 12-ft. The culminating effort was made 
in 1858, when good, earnest Rev. Robert Brickel caused a 
chancel to be erected, and in 1859 a clock inserted, both 
being done as a memorial to the Rev. Jeremiah Horrox, the 
incomparable astronomer who once ministered at Hoole. 
The clock is on the north side of the tower, and on its 
lozenge-shaped dial is the inscription :—‘‘ In Memoriam 
Horrockii, 1639-1859. It hora, sic vita’’ (‘‘ As the hours 
pass, so does life’’). On the south side of the tower is a 
sundial, the ancient time-measurer, bearing the alliterative 
motto ‘‘ Sine sole sileo ’’ (‘‘ Without the sun, I am silent ’’). 
A quaint benched porch completes the outside objects of 
interest. Once a notice about ‘‘ prating here ’’ occupied the 
porch, but that is now gone. 

Entering the church, we notice that it is pewed in old- 
fashioned style, and that it has a gallery. Our attention is 
then attracted by a massive octagonal font, bearing in raised 
letters the inscription, ‘‘ Deo Donvm Johan Stones. — An. 
Dom. 1633.’’ The husband and wife joined in honouring 
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the Sacraments. John Stonés gave the font, and his wie 
Catherine presented the Comimunion vessels, also now used. 
Passing up the church we admire a “ two-decker ’’ reading 
desk and pulpit. This adornment is in the north-east corner 
of the nave, and is embellished with antique oak carving 
and « sounding board. On the latter is an inscription telling 
that Richard Foxcroft was minister and James Iddon and 
William Wilding churchwardens, with the date 1695. How- 
ever, I feel sure that Horrocks both occupied the pulpit and’ 
officiated at the font. Near by, on the north wall, is a 
marble tablet, with the following inscription :— 


JEREMIAH HORROCKS, 


BORN AT LIVERPOOL, EDUCATED AT CAMBRIDGE, 
CURATE OF HOOLE, 

DIED IN THE 23RD YEAR OF HIS AGE, 1641. 

THE WISDOM OF GOD IN CREATION WAS HIS STUDY FROM 
EARLY YOUTH : 
FOR HIS WONDERFUL GENIUS AND SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
MEN SPEAK OF HIM AS 

‘ONE OF ENGLAND'S MOST GIFTED SONS,’ 
“THE PRIDE AND BOAST OF BRITISIL ASTRONOMY.”’ 
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AMONGST HIS DISCOVERIES ARE,— 
THE NEAREST APPROXIMATION TO THE SUN'S PARALLAX, 
THE CORRECT THEORY OF THE MOON, 
AND THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
BUT THE LOVE OF GOD IN REDEMPTION WAS 10 HIM 
A YET NOBLER THEME ; 
THE PREACHING OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED A YET HIGHER DUTY} 
LOVING SCIENCE MUCH, HE LOVED RELIGION MORE}; 
AND TURNING FROM THE WONDERS OF CREATION TO 
TIE GLORIES OF THE CROSS, 
HE EXPRESSED THE RULE OF HIS LIFE IN THESE 
MEMORABLE WORDS,— 
“Ad majora advocatus, que ob hec parerga negligi non 
decuitt,’’ 
IN MEMORY OF ONE 
SO YOUNG AND YET SO LEARNED, SO LEARNED AND YET SO PIOUS,. 
THIS CHURCH IN WHICH HE OFFICIATED, HAS BEEN 
ENLARGED AND BEAUTIFIED. 


1859. 
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The enlargement is at the east end, and is called the 
Horrox Chapel. An inscription states that it was ‘ Erected 
by subscription from Lancashire, Oxford, and Cambridge.”’ 
The cast window has a figure of the young. astronomer 
Horrox, with desk, globe, and book at his side, viewing on 
a sheet the image of the planet Venus crossing the sun’s 
disc. The legend says, ‘‘ Ecce gratissimum spectaculum ut 
tot votorum materiem.’’ There is placed above this picture 
what is rather incongruous in a Christian sanctuary, the 
symbol of Venus—explained, however, by the words 
‘“* Venus in sole visa, viii. Kal. Dec., MDCXXXIX ” (Venus 
‘seen on the sun, 8th Dec., 1639). A very suitable picture is 
also found on this east window, viz., ‘‘ The Wise Men 
following a star and so being led to Jesus.”’ 

Horrox was born in 1619, in Toxteth, then a village 
near Liverpool. At the early age of 13, on 18th May, 1632, 
he became an undergraduate at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. At 20 years of age we find him at Hoole, earning a 
scanty pittance as curate and schoolmaster. He was a good, 
practical Christian, and wrote a good deal on mathematics 
and astronomy. He was the first man to predict and see the 
Transit of Venus. He calculated that the passage of Venus 
in front of the sun’s disc would take place between 3 p.m. 
and 4 p.m. on Sunday, 4th December, 1639 (24th November 
‘old style). On that day he performed his services, despite 
his expectancy, and then hurried away to his darkened 
room, and was just in time to see the ‘Transit and 
note his observation. His friend Crabtree, at Manchester, 
with whom he had communicated, had his observation hin- 
‘dered by clouds. ‘The importance of seizing the opportunity 
is enforced by the fact that there are only two transits in 
‘every 1214 years, and these are eight years apart, e.g., 1631 
and 1639, 1761 and 1769. In 1874 and 1882 our modern 
-astronomers observed, and were able to correct a little the 
work of Horrox, for they reduced the computation of the 
-sun’s distance from 95 millions to about 92 millions of miles. 
Maybe at the next transits in 2004 and 2012 we may get a 
perfect computation. Seeing that observations can so rarely 
de made, we rejoice that Horrox could so accurately com- 
pute the time, and was so favoured in making observation. 
Horrox (though it is shown in pictures) had not the instru- 
‘ment we know by the name of telescope, for that was only 
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arranged in 1668, 27 years after his death. The instrument: 


. Lb 
he used would be very crude—a simple convex lens and am 


eyepiece. The images would be thrown on a sheet of white: 


paper placed nearly vertical at the right distance in a 
darkened room. The sun would be low down at four o’clock 
in December, at the time of transit. The distance of the 
sun gives us the rate at which light travels, and by these 
we tell the distance of the stars and plumb the depths of the 
universe. 


Horrox was only at Hoole 14 months. He then returned 
to Toxteth, where he passed away very suddenly on January 
ard, 1641. His marvellous life was very short—under 22 
years. Yet in it he first made known gravitation (Newton 
further expounded it); calculated the sun’s parallax; dis- 
covered the moon’s orbit to be an ellipse, and so was able to 
make tide tables; besides making a host of other abstruse 
calculations and discoveries. 


Carr House is said by some to have been the abode of 
Horrox, and that in the centre room on the first floor the: 
observation of the Transit of Venus was made. I think, 
however, the place must have been nearer the church, and 
that it was hardly probable that a wealthy squire would have 
taken a lodger and let the best rooms of his mansion. 
Carr House is built of red bricks, relieved by a blue diaper 
pattern, as also is the church, which was built soon after and 
by the same family. Over the chief door is carved in stone, 
‘“Thomas Stones, of London, haberdasher, and Andrew 
Stones, of Amsterdam, marchant, hath builded this howse 
of their owne charges, and giveath the same unto their 
brother, John Stones. Anno domini 1613. Laus’’ (Deo is 
curiously broken away by the head of the doorway). The 
four windows of the ground and first floor were once con-~ 
nected, so that two should count as one in paying the win- 
dow tax. The house was probably once moated, and the 
boldly projecting three-storied porch forms a marked fea- 
ture. This ancient edifice has been badly treated, for its old 
oak wainscot has been transferred to Bank Hall, and recently 
some of its external wooden ornamentation has been sawn: 
off to save the expense of renewing. By a private Act, 1641, 


the house is placed in the parish of Hoole, though civilly it: 
is in Bretherton township. 
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There are several old houses in Hoole town worthy of 
notice. The Manor House has degenerated into a farm- 
house, and at the back of it is a moat, where once stood 
pre-Reformation Chapel, for which the church was after- 
wards substituted. This house long belonged to the Bartons, 
but by a marriage dowry it passed with a Miss Barton to 
the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe. The early household 
accounts (1594) of the Shuttleworths have been published by 
the Chetham Society, and much mention of this house and 
its affairs is made in them. A Miss Barton married the Rev. 
Mr. Brickel, who did so much for the restoration of Hoole 
Church, and was such an enthusiast about Horrox. The 
endowed school where Horrox taught, and where also I 
think he resided is now taken down. It stood opposite the 
Church Institute, and I think a tablet ought to mark the site. 


The recorded history of Hoole is unimportant. In 
Norman days Peganus de Vilers, a Warrington baron, owned 
it, and bequeathed-it to his sons, Robert and William. 
Afterwards the Butlers had an interest in it. By marriage 
a moiety of it came into the possession of the Banisters, and 
from them passed on to Lord Lilford. The manor till 1641 
formed part of the great parish of Croston. The Puritan 
and charitable Rector of Croston assisted to make it a 
separate parish, having its own tithes. Seven hundred years 
ago Hoole was represented at the Wapentake of Leyland- 
shire by a Walter de Hole. Another de Hoole was proclaimed 
an outlaw for felony. A native of Hoole, John Stananought, 
who died, aged 81, in 1835, was a wonderful mathematical 
genius. A man who was a carter between Preston and 
Ormskirk has the following curious epitaph :— 


‘*] in my time upon the road 
Have carted many a heavy load, 
The heaviest load, my sins, were last, 
On Jesus Christ I have them cast.’’ 


Another Hoole character was a clerygman who enjoyed 
a pipe when changing his surplice for the gown, that he 
might the better meditate upon his sermon, and sometimes 
ordered the clerk to give out an extra hymn. A still better 
preparation was that of the Rev. Robert Brickel, who went 
out before the sermon to meditate at his daughter's grave. 
Mr. Brickel gloried in the achievements of Horrox, and was 
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the one who procured the adornment of the church as 
memorials of the glorious astronomer. In his day a lord “of 
the manor became Marquis de Rothwell. It was an Halian 
title, and before the patent of nobility was issued Mr. Brickel 
had to certify that the aspirant was educated, had never been 
a convict, or committed assassination, or done murder. 
Curious queries these concerning a nobleman! 


Formerly many boats came up the Douglas, and the 
river was then much wider than it is now. The port for 
Thorpe, Bretherton, and Hoole was called Milnethorpe. It 
is now called Windmill Hill, but the remembrance of the 
manor of Thorpe and of the ‘Mill has passed away. Milne- 
thorpe in 1563 received cargoes of grain and iron ore from 
Liverpool. About 50 years ago the marshes here were 
embanked and the channel of the river narrowed, and the 
old ford abolished. A ford from Hoole to Hesketh yet 
exists. 


I have said much about Much Hoole, and now I write 
a little about Little Hoole. Its manor house is near the 
Douglas, and it is separated from its great compecr, Hoole 
Magna, by a brook called the Rake. Its agricultural 
population is small, but on the Longton side at Walmer 
(Wall Moor) Bridge there is a cotton weaving shed, owned 
by Messrs. Crewdson & Grierson. The Bartons were long 
Jandowners in Hoole, and a Dr. Barton gave its name to 
Southport. A Miss Hesketh, of Meols, buried in the chancel 
of St. Cuthbert’s, married a Mr. Leyland, of Hoole. 
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Kirkby, 
Lydiate, Maghull, and Melling. 


Lydiate Hall, as seen from the road, attracts one. A 
closer inspection shows it is fast falling to decay. The de 
Lydiates were a cadet branch of the Halsall family. Finally, 
their heiress married Thomas Ireland, of Garston. Their 
son, Lawrence, built the Hall about 1480, and also the 
neighbouring chapel of St. Catherine, now known as Lydiate 
Abbey. The Hall was moated, and yet retains its dove- 
house. The roofless Abbey, I think, had a roof when built, 
and again a second roof in Queen Mary’s time. It consists 
of tower, nave, and a chancel containing a broken altar slab. 
There was an alabaster reredos showing the martyrdom of 
St. Katherine. This is now in Lydiate Roman Catholic 
Church (built 1854), as is also an old figure of St. Cuthbert. 
They are worthy of inspection. 

Maghull is next reached. I think the name means 
““Son of Hele.’’ It was originally written Maghele. Now 
Maga means son, and Hele is the patronymic found in Hal- 
sall, which I judge to mean Hele’s Hall. Maghull is in 
Halsall parish, and also belonged to the Halsall family. It 
was settled on a junior branch of the Halsalls, which then 
adopted the, local name of Maghull. This in Century XV. 
was contracted to Maile, and in country pronunciation it is 
still called Male. In 1066 Uctred was the overlord, but 
afterwards the barons of Halton, in Cheshire, were the over- 
lords, and it was included in the Widnes fee. When Edmund 
Hulme was lord of the Manor, in the time of Queen Mary, 
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be did not attend at Widnes, and there was trouble; but 
eventually he paid his fines. 


The Hulmes seem to have become Lords of the Manor 
about 1370, and Richard de Hulme paid poll tax in 1381. 
When Lawrence Hulme proved his majority in 1432 curious 
evidence was given that his baptism took place at Maghull 
Chapei on a Love Day, when Sir Thomas Gerard and Sir 
John Bold publicly put aside their differences and promised 
to be loving to each other. At the close of Cromwell's rule 
the heirs of Richard Hulme sold their rights to the Sir 
Richard Molyneux of that time, and the manor was held by 
his family to the close of Century XVIII. 


The most ancient building in Maghull is the Old Chapel, 
constituting the cast end of a former church. I know not 
when a place of worship was first erected here, but we get 
mention of one in 1244, and in 1461 mention is made of John 
Chaplain, of Maghull. Vo see this very old building one 
must go to the back of the present church, erected in 1880, 
and a hoary structure containing a chancel and mortuary 
chapel is discovered. The chapel, I believe, belongs to Mr. 
Molyneux-Seel, who married the daughter of Alderman 
Clinning, of Birkdale, and though it is generally judged to 
be of Century XIII., I think the Norman arch marks jt as 
of a much earlier date. ‘The chancel contains a piscina, 


holy water stoup, and sedilia. There is also a little turret 
for a sanctus bell. 


_ Melling is about midway between Maghull and Kirkby. 
So one soon speeds over the two miles after leaving 
Maghull. Melling formerly was part of Halsall parish, but 
a place of worship existed here from very early times, and 
was denominated as a chapel. A deed executed by Henry, 
son of Siward (surnames at the time were uncommon) gave 
two “‘sailions ’’ (sellions) of land by the chapel to Cocker- 
sand Abbey about the year 1100. The present building is a 
modern one, being erected by the Rev. Miles Formby in 
1834, and afterwards enlarged in 1873. No ancient remains 
are incorporated in it. Even the old font has been 
modernised. In the burial-ground is a sun dial, probably 
standing on the base of a Preaching Cross, for at Roman 
Catholic funerals the corpse was Carried three times around 
it, and then the mourners knelt and sang “‘ De Profundis.” 
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The most interesting gravestone is one which 1 judge 
to be at least 7oo vears old. In relief upon it is a full-length 
floriated cross. Steps are represented at the base, so it is 
also called a Calvary cross. There is no inscription, but 
under the left arm of the cross there is a shield which indi- 
cates the sex and rank of the one once interred underneath it. 
Vhe churchyard itself is very ancient, and was used as a 
burial-ground even before the first chapel was built. I think 
it has ever been a sacred spot. Graves here, as at Halsall, 
are scooped out of the living rock. As at Halsall, Sefton, 
and Kirkby, I think a school was attached to the chapel. 
‘“ Scolemayster ’’ Jands, of which Richard Faldrynges was 
tenant in 1461, are mentioned on a deed. 


Now for a little history of Melling. The name, I think, 
is derived from the landowners, the Molines or Molyneaux. 
In 1066 Godeve was the overlord. Several ancient families 
held Jands in Melling. Among the notable personages were 
Henry de Melling in 1212, Jordan de Hulton 1297, Peter de 
Burnhull 1320. Other old families were the Byrons, the 
Tatlocks, and the Bootles. The Bootles were ancestors of 
the Earl of Lathom. Monuments to the Bootles of Century 
XVIII. are to be found in the present church. The 
Molyneux family settled here at the Norman Conquest. The 
Molyneux, of The Wood, sold their residence in 1750. The 
Tatlocks were a persistent yeoman family dating back to 
Century XIII. We find Robert and Henry Vatlock were 
tenants under Cockersand Abbey in 1go1. The family still 
has a representative. ‘The Hospitallers, according to the 
Cockersand deeds, had lands in Melling, and so also had the 
Priory of Birkenhead. Like other places, Melling has had 
times of trouble. Thus in 1322 the Bishop ordered an 
inquiry, as it was said the cemetery had been polluted by 
bloodshed. There was bloodshed in 1374, for Robert de 
Westhead assisted Margery to murder John the Palmer, and 
an inquiry was held, when it was found Robert had placated 
the authorities. One wonders whether John the Palmer had 
been a Crusader, and so left his wife exposed to temptation. 


Melling and Cunscough are joined parochially. Cuns- 
cough means the coney or rabbit wood. At one time it 
belonged to Cockersand Abbey. In 1364 a Cunscough 
Ch-pel is spoken of, at which the Cockersand priests 
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ministered, and as it was in a Royal forest it was said the 
priests were bound to say. daily masses for the King. 
Among the notables who resided at Cunscough were Sir 
Thomas Holt and ‘Thomas Vatlock. The Mossock family 
are commemorated by brasses in Ormskirk and Aughton 
Churches. Guile and Cart Houses were ancient dwellings. 


Kirkby, the object of our expedition, is at last attained. 
It is about 16 miles distant from Southport. The grandeur 
and beauty of the church speak for the generosity of the 
Earl of Sefton, who erected it. It was a thank-offering at 
the time that Sefton Park, in Liverpool, was leased, and 
cost £30,000 to erect. Its lowly predecessor, also dedicated 
to St. Chad, gave the name to the village, for Kirkby is an 
equivalent to Churchtown, and the termination ‘“‘ by ”’ 
denotes a Danish origin. There is much history fossilised 
in names. Hence, we may infer that a church already 
existed in Kirkby when the name was given. The dedication 
to St. Chad, who is associated with Lichfield, marks the con- 
nection of the place with the diocese of Lichfield and _ the 
kingdom of Mercia. The most interesting and unique feature 
of the church is the ancient font. It is at least 1,000 years 
old. The bowl was cast out of the chapel, and lay by a 
building which was used as a school. Here it remained in 
obscurity till Canon Grey brought it forth, cleansed it from 
its coats of whitewash, added a plain pillar of similar stone, 
and set it up on its old base, and restored it to its proper 
use. This grand old font is a marvellous survival of Celtic 
art. The obliterating coats of whitewash preserved the 
sharpness of the sculpture, and so have proved a blessing in 
disguise. The massive bowl is of red sandstone, and the 
cavity is large enough to allow of the immersion of a babe. 
The outside is arcaded by foliage into ten compartments, 
which are supported by a base of wreathed serpents, show- 
ing three heads supposed to be emblematic of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The central compartment, facing the 
east, shows Adam and Eve on opposite sides of the For- 
bidden Tree, around which is coiled the Serpent, watching 
them partake of the fruit. Eve is distinguished by a massive 
plait of hair reaching down to her feet. In a side panel an 
Angel with a drawn sword is waiting to expel them from the 
Garden of Eden. On the opposite side Christ is represented 
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with a spear piercing the Serpent's head, projecting from 
the coil at His feet. In the other seven compartments arc 
seven figures in vestments, said to represent. the Seven 
Orders of the ministry. Certainly, one figure represents a 
bishop with his hand raised in the act of benediction. — The 
open books in the hands of the other efhigies can be under- 
stood, but the meaning of the staves in their hands is more 
difficult to explain. 1 hope others will be Iced to visit this 
pretty locality, to see the glorious fane, to enjoy the exqui- 
site reredos, erected at a cost of £2,000, by the Rev. John 
Leach, as well as delight in the unique font. The original 
place of worship was a very lowly building, erected by the 
preaching cross in the remote ages, the babbling brook 
being the first christening font. The hoary base of the 
preaching cross and a commemorative cross mark the spot 
where the first church stood. Among the names found on 
the church register are Bibby, Brownbill, Bulling, Maudes- 
ley, Mercer, Molyheux, Spencer, Tatlock, Tyrer, Kirkby, 
Litherland, Webster, Woods, Iazakerley, Norres, Torbock. 
A peculiar name is Ingewath. Wath means a ford, and 
Ingo Lane yet leads to it. An ancient dwelling called 
Whitfield House stands in Ingo Lane. 


Simonswood, like Kirkby, was an ancient forest. 
Although the place is named after a person, the ‘‘i’’ is 
pronounced short. Simon lived in the reign of King John. 
Also there lived a very noted runner, who bragged that 
no one could beat him. His challenges were heard in remote 
Kirkby. King John loved athletics, and brought Simon 
from his county to contest the championship. Simon won 
the race, and King John would have rewarded him richly. 
Simon, however, loved Kirkby, and asked to be made reeve 
of the wood which was called after him, Simonswood. 
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Leyland Church 
and its Holy Widow. 


Leyland Church, like other ancient ones in the neigh- 
hourhood, is distinguished by a tower, and this, as usual, i 
the oldest part cf the existing structure.  lormerly rural 
wit used to puzzle strangers by asking which was the highe st 
tree in Leyland parish. ‘Vhe answer referred to a gooseberry 
tree which grew on the cutside of the church tower, and 
which, though often cut down, still sprouted forth again. 
In these days of uniformity the tree and the joke have also 
been both uprooted. A\nother joke told how King Jehn, who 
was a notable resident in Lancashire and great in varicties 
of executions, gave a man choice of what tree he should be 
hanged upon, and the culprit chose a gooseberry tree. How- 
ever, Leyland “ berrv-tree ”’ probably did not exist then. 
Another old-world tale was told) concerning a gargoyle 
shaped like a cat, and the origin of it was ascribed to a 
struggle concerning the locality of the church. Vhe legend 
runs that it was proposed to build the church in the Whittle 
portion of the parish, but that the stones were removed at 
night to Leyland. <A spy was set to watch who transferred 
the stones, but he was set upon by a cat, who nearly 
strangled him. After this it was accounted that occult 
powers had to be obeyed, and the church was completed on 
its present site. 


How far back the origin of the church would date I 
cannot tell, but probably it would be coeval with the intro- 
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duction of Christianity. Leyland was the centre znd capiti al 
of a Hundred, and the plaee of meeting of its frechold&s 
would certainly be sanctified by the erection of a place of 
worship. 1 think the Gospel must have been first proclaimed 
where Leyland Cross now stands, and the ensuing baptisms 
have taken place in the holy well adjoming. Probably the 
place was a prehisteric tribal resort, and already a sacred 
locality. Hence the Hundred Court would be a continuation 
of the earlier assemblies of freemen, even as the District 
Councils are a continuation of the Hundred Courts. These 
early assemblies were held in the open air, and those who 
failed to attend were fined. The freemen assembled acted 
as assessors, and so had a part in all decisions, verdicts, and 
decrees. ‘The Courts were centres of local governments, 
and kept alive the spirit of Saxon freedom and equality. 


The church itself in those days was often used as a 
Town Hall. Deliberative assemblies were held there in 
inclement weather. Public declarations (as is testifted by 
the Scarisbrick charters) of succession to property, transfer 
of lands and tenements, &e., were made there after Mass 
on holy days, and the clerks in Holy Orders drew up deeds, 
which were then publicly signed by notable persons attending 
the service. Public payment of monics was made at the 
font or within the porch. ‘Thus we find Hugh Andcrton paid 
£46 138. 4d. to Thurstan at the church font to settle a 
dispute. Schools conducted by chantry priests were held in 
Leyland Church, even as they were at Halsall and Rufford 
Churches. Processions, too, took place in the church on 
festal days and guild anniversaries. “The church in mediaeval 
days was the collective home of the parishioners. 


The approach to Leyland Church is through a handsome 
gateway, and the churchyard contains more ancient tomb- 
stones than any other burial-place in South Lancashire. On 
entering we notice one Jet into the boundary wall. It 
perpetuates the memory of Thomas Cuerden (W erden), and 
is dated 1500. Further on an altar tomb bears the inscrip- 
tion :—*" Hear lieth the bodie of William Walker, Batchelor 
of Musicke, clarke of the parishe of Leyland for the space 
of xx. years, and Dyed xx. of April, 1588."’ There is a 
partially legible Latin inscription at the head, which Dr. 
Weaver suggested to be ‘‘ Musica mensis medicina mastce ”’ 
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—“ Music the medicine of the sorrowful mind.’ Below this: 
is the quaint figure of a man whose hand is represented as 
manipulating a musical instrument, and down the body and 
branching to the hand are a number of curious punctures, 
which I take to mean notes of music. [Evidently someone 
was proud of the performance, and the Bachelor of Music 
must have been industrious, for under his effigy is the 
inscription—‘‘ Nulla dies sine linea,’’ ‘‘ No day without its 
line.’? Near the eastern gate the old Grammar School 
masters are buried, and on one Latinity prevails over the 
whole stone. On another, commemorating ‘Thomas Moone, 
who was schoolmaster for 50 years, is the fo !lowiny 
epitaph :— 
“He seldom grieved at worldly loss ; 

Gold he deemed a gilded dross ; 

No change of fortune could destroy 

His peace of mind and heartfelt joy. 


a 
Chiefly, however, I was interested in the number of 
tombstones inscribed with a cross standing on steps. They 
would date back to the 12th or 13th centuries. | think that 
many of them must at one time have covered tombs, perhaps 
of priests, within the church, and then when alterations took 
place they were cast outside. Some of them were even 
thrown outside of the churchyard, for they have lately been 
recovered from a pond. I was most interested in one which 
was marked with a sword and a block under the left arm of 
the cross, and a hammer under the right arm. I have met 
with no church where such a number of Calvary crosses are 
to be found. Halsall Church has three such crosses, 
Icclestone one, Melling one, Brindle two, and Penwortham 
one. To come back to moder n days; I will now rcler to a 
stone the epitaph on which gained a first prize in a ‘* Tit- 
Bits ’’ competition. The stone is inscribed: ‘‘ In memory 
of Robert Balshaw, of Euxton, who departed this life May 
2gth, 1803, aged 2 years. 
‘* Our life is like a winter’s day, 
Some only breakfast and away, 
Others to dinner stay and are full fed, 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed; 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to py. 
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Levland Church consists of a tower, nave, and chancel. 
The nave is comparatively modern, and is scuare and 
spacious. 1 daresay it would seat 1o00 people. In place of 
the rood sercen it once had a narrow gallery running north 
and south over the chancel arch. The pulpit, dike that at 
St. Cuthbert’s, Churehtown, was erected very tall in the 
middle of the south wall. Both churches were in the gift of 
the Fleetwood family, and sometimes had the same parson. 
Leyland, however, had a smack of learning which North 
Meols never possessed. On the Iedge of a window, and 
now cared for in a glass case, are four black-lettered chained 
volumes. he ffarington (two f's were put in old days 
instead of a capital F) Chapel, like the chapels at Ormskirk, 
Halsall, and Sephton Churches, is now thrown into the nave, 
Underneath the chapel, which has a special outside door, 
are the burial vaults of the family, and they are peculiar, 
inasmuch as the sexes are divided, males being buried in an 
east vault and females in a west vault, so that the sexes 
are divided below as well as in the family pew. Three 
hundred years ago, in 1591, the ffaringtons, although they 
had occupied the chapel from time immemorial, obtained a 
faculty from Bishop Chadderton, confirming their right, and 
allowing them to stand, sit, kneel, or repose in their pew 
during divine worship. It is said that the Townley Parkers 
had a fireplace in their pew, and could draw a curtain and 
obtain privacy and warmth, and occasionally unscen refresh 
themselves. For one man who disagreed about the space 
allotted to him a crab stick of a fixed length was made, 
indicating the length of his seat, and this was committed to 
the custody of an apparitor. So some got comlort, and 
others had no room. The Farington family endowed a 
chantry of St. Nicholas, with two priests, in their chapel. 
St. Nicholas was patron saint of children, as well as of 
sailors, and so these two priests held a school in the church, 
as well as said masses there. Queen Elizabeth obtained the 
chantry endowments, and ordered the Duchy of Lancaster to 
pay a sum for the maintenance of a schoolmaster. Other 
donors gave additional sums, and so an endowed school was 
formed for Leyland. Chantry priests acted as curates to 
the vicars of those days. So we have monks at Evesham 
and Penwortham absorbing the church revenues; we have 
a viear Who ruled the parish, chantry priests who did the 
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work, and finally a holy widow who took some unknowrm 
part in church work. We read of a Margaret Farington in 
1458 who was invested with ring, veil, and mantle as a holy 
widow. Salvation was accounted easier for those in 
religious erders: and so another Farington gave money to: 
monks, that he and his wife might be enrolled in their Order 
and be buried in their robes. 


Vhe chancel is an ancient structure. On the south side 
are sedilia for the priests, and a double piscina. On the 
north side there is an aumbry or cupboard, and a peculiar 
splayed window, something like the one at Ormskirk. It is 
narrow viewed from the chancel, and widens outwards. 
Sometimes they are asserted to be for the use of lepers. By 
other persons they are thought to have been used for the 
gift of doles. In old times it was also a custom for anchorites 
to be bricked up in a cell by a church, and to have an 
outside window for the reception of food, and an inside 
window for hearin& the church services. The archorites’ 


cell was afterwards made into a vestry. <A. bell called a 
curfew bell is rung at 6 a.m., and an evening bell at eight 
in the winter and nine in the summer. The tower contains 


six bells. At the Reformation the parish was rich enough 
to have four. It also possessed a silver chalice, and a vest- 
ment of red and black silk, with birds embroidered on it in 
gold. Again, a peculiarity not often found in the West 
Derby Hundred, the church possessed a Bible... The old 
account boecks show that in 1737 a labourer received rod. per 
diem and an artisan 14d. The living was given to the 
Abbey of Evesham, and so was connected with its depen-: 
dency, the Priory at Penwortham. 


Leyland had its local troubles, as in the struggle against 
the favourites of Edward II., when his uncle, thes ‘Earl of 
Lancaster, was supported by the Hollands of Upholland, 
and the King’s party was espoused by Bannister, of Bank 
Hall. Bannister won a victory at Maudlande, Preston, but 
again was defeated the same day. He went into hiding in 
the hilly part of Leyland, and after a few days’ concealment 
was betrayed to the Hollands, and by them was beheaded on 
the Leyland 1 Moors. Local trouble was caused by the feud 
of the Gillybrands and the Bradshaws. Cattle were carried 
off; 100 armed men appeared arcund the church; bews were 
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strung against the pillars of the church, and even the judges 
at Preston were intimidated. Again in 1502 Ector, Priorzof 
Burscough, was appointed to make a report about a struggle 
in which Sir William Wall, Clerk and Tarmer of _ the 
King’s Taxes, was interested. Retainers came in collision 
on a Saints’ day in a public-house, and Richard Rutter, a 
servant of Henry Farrington, grievously assaulted the wife 
of Thurstan Couper. From this I infer that the ale-wife 
was a partisan, and used her tongue if nothing else. 
Another trouble came about in 1356, when Sir Thomas 
Gerrerd died of wounds received from the Scots at Berwick, 
and appointed Bulkeley, the Parson of Brindle, his executor, 
and Thomas Gerrerd, the eldest son, was not submissive as 
to the disposition of the property. 


ORMSKIRK CHURCH. 


, 


Ormskirk and its Church. 


Everyone should visit Ormskirk. Its markets are @ 
quaint survival. Everyone should taste its gingerbread. 
Yo get this prime it must be obtained on the spot. Where 
but at Ormskirk is there a church with a tower and spire? 
Therefore Ormskirk ought to be visited by the intelligent 
investigator. It is the place to spend a happy afternoon. 


To know a place we first take knowledge of its name. 
Ormskirk! Why is it called Ormskirk? Orm is a good old 
Norse name. A thousand years ago there were a many men 
called Orm in the district between the Ribble and Mersey. 
But who is the Orm thus grandly connected with the church ? 
It may be he was a Thane, who built or endowed the church. 
He may have been an ancestor of the Stanley fanuly. More 
probable, however, he was a saint, an early preacher of the 
Gospel, who here raised an early Christian place of worship. 
Many places are named after a church dedicated to a local 
saint, e.g., Kirk Michacl, Kirk Patrick, only that in the 
names ‘‘ Kirk ’’ is put before the title and in Ormskirk this. 
adjunct is uniquely placed after the name. Orm signified 
a ‘‘ worm”? or “‘ dragon,’’ and thus the name may have been 
derived from a Viking boat being fancifully shaped like a 
dragon, or from a_ Viking bearing a dragon, or 
from its "being “used as a crest’ on. a’ helmet. It 
is possible also that the first Orm, like St. George or Guy of 
Warwick, may have been a reputed dragon-slayer, and so 
received the name in commemoration of his exploit. Anyhow, 
Orm was a personal name, whatever its origin, which was 
common in after-times in the locality, and I think that it was 
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also the name of the saint to whom the church was originally 
dedicated. Z 


As the town is named “after its principal feature—the 
church, around which its earliest dwellings are grouped, it is 
right that an account of the sacred edifice should have the 
first place. .\nd what a grand position the building occupies ! 
It dominates all the sea plain from the Douglas to the Ribble. 
\Well fer Ormskirk ! that a dwelling ef peace occupied the 
outcrop of sandstone instead of a castle. 


On approaching the church it will be noted that there 
are two towers, one appealing to the observer by its massive 
squareness, and the other delighting the eye by the graceful 
elegance of its surmounting spire. As we have wondered 
about the name of the town, so do we wonder at this extra- 


ordinary and unique development of church buildinge* To» 


‘explain it various legends have been invented. One is that 
the founder vowed to build a tower if an expected child was 
a boy, but if a girl then the tower was to be surmounted by 
a spire, and lo, the Thane was blessed with twin children. 
Another tale is that two sisters built the church, and that 
-one desired to adorn it with a tower and the other desired 
that there should be a spire. So firm were the pious ladies 
in their resolves that cach erected what she desired to. 
The historical fact, however, is that the massive tower was 
erected of stones brought from Burscough Abbey, and to 


contain five bells also brought from the Abbey at its dissolu- 
tion, 


An investigator, as he approaches, will also notice the 
sun dials, but these are comparatively modern, the one in the 
churchyard being Carolean and the one on the church dating 
from about 1729. 


The most ancient object: of interest, and one that is 
often missed or neglected, is an exterior archaic sculpture, 
built in the wall under the chancel window. Evidently it . 
a survival from an earlier structure. True, it is rudely cut, 
but it is the more interesting on that account. There are 
two figures. ‘These are popularly called Adam and Eve, but 
the dress does not bear out the idea. Others have thought 
{the church is now dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul) that 
St. Paul is represented chained, and that by him is a Cen- 
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turion. Some have judged that it was part of a font, others 
part of a cross, and others part of a sepulchral slab. 


i ntering the church we find a spacious, bright interior. 
Its restoration reflects great credit on Hise who have so 
patiently and perseveringly carried it through. A_ railed 
space at the S.E. corner of the nave attracts our attention. 
It is the Derby Chapel, and once visitors were taken into 
the vault below, but a woman was found carrying away a 
hand and arm of the Cavalier Earl of Derby, and so since 
1851 the vault has been closed up. The family now bury at 
Knowsley. An effigy, representing Thomas, the first Earl 
of Derby, is supposed to have been brought from Burscough 
Priory. Others were transferred from the Bickerstaffe 
chantry in the north transept. 

Adjoining the Derby Chapel is the Scarisbrick Chapel. 
It is now tastefully arranged for the accommodation of 
worshippers. In it is to be found one of the finest brasses 
in Lancashire. It. probably commemorates Sir Henry de 
Scarisbrick, who fought at Agincourt, and was killed at 
the siege of Sens in 1420. 

On the opposite side of the church at the N.Ié. corner 
of the nave is the Bickerstaffe Chapel, occupying the position 
of the Chantry of Our Lady of Pity, founded by Thomas 
Atherton, of Bickerstaffe, who died in 1515. Beneath this 
chapel repose the remains of the Stanlevs of Bickerstaffe; 
and of Moor Hall in Aughton. ‘Ywo pontombs dedicated to 
the memory of James Scarisbrick of Bickerstalle (1517), and 
Margaret Atherton, his wife, and Peter Stanley, of Hooton 
(1592), and Elizabeth Scarisbrick, his wife, were removed to 
the Derby Chapel, being progenitors of the Earl of Derby. 
On the wall remains an insignificant-looking brass, with the 
following curious inscription :— 

Jesu, Marta, 
God sauve the King, 

My Ancestors have been interred heare 385 veares, 
This by auntient evidence to me appeares 
Whiche that all maye knowe, and none doe offer wrong, 
It is tenne fotte broade & 4 yeards & a halfe longe 

Anno Domini 1661. TIlenry Mosoke 

AStatis suoe 74: Ad majorem Dei gloriam 

Richard Mosock sculpsit. 
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A brass to the memory of Dorothy Entwistle tells that 
she died 29th September, 1702. Her husband was Town: 
Clerk of Liverpool, and built a stone house (now the 
Brewers’ Arms), in Aughton Street, in 1661. 


The windows now opening into the vestry are the oldest 
part of the structure, and may be accounted 800 years old. 


The space between the transepts is known as the Royal 
Chancel, because Henry VII. worshipped here when on a 
visit to his stepfather, the third Earl of Derby, in 1495, at 
Lathom House. The lower storey, nine yards square, of 
the grand tower is now open to the church, but formerly 
it was full of coffins of the Stanley family, of Cross Hall, 
which were piled up to the ceiling. It will be noticed that 
the centre of the room is not in a line with the centre of the 
nave. Possibly this was on account of the limited rock 
foundation, A narrow spiral stone stairway leads up to the 
belfry and bell chamber. An inquisitive stout lady once got 
embedded in the staircase, and it was with great difficulty 
that she was extricated. The belfry is very spacious, and’ 
contains a number of peal tablets, for the tower members 
have always been enthusiastic change ringers. And _ well’ 
they may, for they have a fine ring of bells, and the grand’ 
tenor bell is one of the oldest in the country. In 1897 its 
4ooth anniversary was celebrated by a dinner to which the 
Liverpool Diocesan Guild of Change-ringers were invited, 
and by some glorious ringing. This bell, though re-cast in 
1576, still bears the original ornamentation and inscription, 
for the old custom was to cut or cast these in brass and’ 
then to rivet them on the bell, instead of forming them as 
we do now, in the mould. The inscription is in Old English 
characters placed in a circle immediately below the cannons. 
of the bell: 


J*—S* de® B* armine. ef aics use a Lecce Gr 
honore*® Trinitas® R.B. 1497. 

This in english is :-—“* J. S. of B., gentleman, and E., 
his wife, made me in honour of the Trinity, R.B. 1497.” 

The donors probably were James and Elizabeth Scaris- 
brick, of Burscough, and R. B., the initials of the founder. 
Che ornaments are heraldic badges of Henry VIL, and! 
include Rose, Portcullis, Fleur-de-lys, and Red Dragon. 
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Below the waist is the date of the re-casting. Altogether, 
the bell is an excellent piece of work, both in beauty of 
design and tone, and a= great credit to the carly 
campanologists. 


At first there were five bells, and this continued till 
1714, when four were re-cast and made into five, each still 
bearing the date, 1714. In 1774 two more were obtained 
from the Rudhalls, of Gloucester, and so made a ring of 
eight, which is the present number. It is probable that the 
rest of the Burscough bells were purchased by Croston, and 
placed in the spacious tower of the Parish Church. 


The Vestry is worthy of inspection. It contains a 
3-lock coffer, and the communion vessels, which are of 
silver, are numerous, large, and very heavy. ‘The Pre- 
Reformation vessels disappeared, and did not fall into 
Henry VIII.’s hands. An old tradition, that says the 
furniture of the Churches in this district was carried away 
into Belgium before the Commissioners could seize it, is very 
probable. 


The present font is a revival of an old one recovered by 
the late Mr. Welsby, of Southport and Ormskirk, and 
replaces a Georgian one given by a Rector of Southport. 
The date points to the fact that infant baptism had been 
neglected in the Cromwellian period and the ancient font 
lost or destroyed. 


The early history of the church is lost in obscurity. 
The first mention of it is in the Foundation Charter (1180) 
-of the Priory of Burscough, when it was given as an endow- 
ment by Robert Fitz Henry Lord of Lathom (temp Richard 
I.) to the Canons of St. Nicholas, who performed the Church 
services. On August 22, 1285, it was made a vicarage, the 
right of presentation being vested in the Prior and 
monks. The emoluments then were A10, a house, and 
glebe. In 1291 the living was valued at £13 6s. 8d., and in 
1535 at £31 8s. 4d. At this later date the church staff con- 
sisted of vicar, six curates, and three chantry priests. The 
three chantries were St. Mary Magdalene, founded by Peter 
Gerard, who died 1492; Our Lady of Pity, founded by 
‘Thomas Atherton, who died 1515; St. Peter, founded 
by Thomas, first Earl of Derby, who died 1504. The 
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chantry of St. Peter was behind the ancient high altar, and 
occupied the site of the present chancel. Chantries dedicatéd 
to St. Nicholas (the patron saint of Burscough Priory) and 
to Our Lady (1366) are also mentioned. At the Dissolution 
of Burscough Priory (1535) the right of presentation to the 
vicarage was given to the Earl of Derby, and he became 
also lay impropriator of the tithes. ©The church registers 
date from 1557, and in 1593 the church assumed its present 
dimensions. A grammar school, founded by Henry Ascroft 
in 1610, once stood in the churchyard. 

Ormskirk town is best seen on a Market or [air day. 
The Thursday Market and the Whit Week lair was granted 
to the Priory of Burscough by Edward I. in 1286, and 
Edward IV. added an additional Fair, which is held in 
September. 

The local works are a foundry, brewery, and corn mill, 
but Ormskirk has been famous for its clocks, hats, rope- 
walks, and silk manufactures. Its name was also attached 
to a cure for hydrophobia, and a century ago some mud 
baths were reputed to have great powers of healing. These 
may have been failures, but certainly the clocks and ginger- 
bread deserved their fame. The town was a ereat centre of 
provincial life before the advent of the railway. Nuttall, of 
dictionary fame, Bishop Goss, and Professor Harkness were 
natives of Ormskirk. 

The history of Ormskirk, owing to its connection with 
a monastery and the prosperous Earls of Derby, has been 


very uneventful. It stands on an important road from 
Liverpool to Preston, and 1 judge that the Roman road 
from Manchester to Wigan extended to it. «Among other 
antiquities might be mentioned the Devil's Wall and the 
ntrenchments at Aughton. Ormskirk Parish was an 


extensive one, and included six townships. Its length was 
12 miles, and its breadth about four miles. 
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Parbold and its Chapel. 


It is a joy to visit Parbold. The hills have a charm 
altogether their own. Ascending Hunter’s Hill the eye 
wanders from Blackpool Tower on the north to New 
Brighton Tower on the south. Ascending the Beacon, hill 
answers to hill, and the valley of the Douglas unfolds itself, 
bounded on the south by the woody hills of Dalton and 
Upholland, or dominated by the Beacon on Ashurst Height. 
Again, what walk in this vicinity can compare with one past 
Damstead Wood, past Parbold Hall, adown the Fairy Glen, 
with its murmuring waters and bosky shades, past the Skull 
House, the Boar’s Den and Dangerous Corner to the \ppley 
Bridge Station? The very names tell of romantic scenes and 
charming rural rambles. 

But to pass from Nature to man’s influence: the com- 
fortable villas near Parbold Station show that the charms 
of the district are appreciated, and the spires of two beauti- 
ful churches speak man’s gratitude to the Creator. The 
nearer one is a Roman Catholic Church, built by the late 
Mr. Hugh Ainscough. It was opened 28th May, 1884, and, 
together with the schools and adjuncts, cost 412,000. Mr. 
H. Ainscough also gave an endowment of £.2,000. 


The other spire is that of a church built to replace the 
old Douglas Chapel, pulled down in 1875. It is a handsome 
stone structure, and the cost was borne by Miss Morris, who 
owned Fairhurst Hall. There are also handsome stone built 
schools and Parsonage. The present Vicar is the Rev. H. 
P. Owen-Smith, and the income is about £200, the patron 
being the Rector of Ecclestone. Once when I was preach- 
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ing in the church I saw a wagonctte from Wigan dash 
down the hill, The driver had lost control of the vehicle, 
and a sad accident resulted. 


The earliest mention I find of Parbold is in 1180, when 
Adam of Ulnes Walton confirmed a gift his mother Aircia 
had made of four acres of land, a messuage, croft and small 
wood, to the monks of Cockersand Abbey. Henry of Par- 
bold (Henry de Lathum), who was lord of Parbold, signed 
the deed as a witness. So also did John of Hole (Hoole), 
and Richard of Wyk (Wyke), who was clerk and probably 
priest of Douglas Chapel. Ten years later, 1 190, Adam de 
Walchin made a further grant to Cockersand Abbey of 
seven acres of reclaimed land, a croft, and a clump of trees. 
Also he gave a right of way to the woods and common for 
the tenants to pasture (pannage) their swine. Among the 
witnesses was William Gillibrand, of Parbold. The witness, 
Henry de Parbold, son of Bernard Lathom, gave land to 
Douglas Chapel in 1199, and also made grants of land to 
Cockersand Abbey, which land was adjoining the bridge, 
then called Risen Bridge (because of its bow shape), and 
adjoining to that given to the Hospitallers. 


Douglas Chapel was one of the most curious places of 
worship I have entered. It was located’ in an out-of-the-way 
spot not far from the Douglas. A handsome cross now 
marks the site, and the best way to it from the railway 
station is to take the canal path. A public-house in this as 
in many other cases is an indication of the vicinity, In fact 
the public-house and grounds almost crowded out the chapel 
from attention. I think the public-house must once have 
been the Chapel House and the residence of the chantry 
priest. The Sunday School was held in a room over. the 
stables attached to the inn. The chapel was a low building, 
unmarked by tower or spire, and at one time was compar- 
able to Beeconsall Chapel at Hesketh Bank, only it was 
more dignified, being built of stone. In the interior the 
thing that most struck me were the six columns supporting 
the roof, for they were solid trunks of trees, like those 
supporting the screen at Rufford Hall, dressed with adze 
and painted or varnished. A stained glass window, given 
in 1621 by Bridgeman, Rector of Wigan and Bishop of 
Chester, was one of the adornments, [| remember, too, that 
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there was a gallery for singers, and I think, too, that an 
outside flight of stone steps led to it. 


What a contrast is the handsome church schools and 
parsonage standing out on the hillside to their ecclesiastical 
predecessors down in the valley. Yet the humble fane in 
some form or other had been there for at least 7oo years. 
In fact, I think the tradition true that dates its origin to 
Saxon time. It was a preaching station used by the early 
Christian missionaries who came up the Douglas to Tarle- 
ton, Rufford, Ecclestone, and Croston in boats. The 
Knights Hospitallers had lands in Becconsall in 1150, and 
in Leyland and Aughton. They also had river meadows in 
Parbold, and I think Douglas Chapel stood on their ground 
and belonged. to them for a time. Then Henry Lathom 
Lord of Parbold, endowed a chantry, and, for the sake of 
his tenants, took an interest in the chapel. The Lathoms 
had estates on both sides of the river, and so worshippers 
met at Douglas Chapel instead of attending their parish 
churches at Eccleston, Wigan, or Ormskirk. The chapel 
was territorial rather than parochial. It served for the river 
valley. 


In 1523 Henry Lathom, who had the privilege of 
appointing the chaplain because of the endowment his 
ancestors had given to the Chantry, instituted Hugh Rigbye 
(probably of Harrock) as priest, but he did not attend to his 
duties. He even went to a cure in Somerset, and so the 
patron appointed, Sir Henry Standatnought, to perform 
the divine offices (Ministers who were not graduates in those 
days had the title of ‘‘ Sir’). Rigbye came back and wanted 
to officiate, but Standatnought, aided by William and 
Thomas Lathom, removed him from the altar, and then 
came an action at law. This Sir Henry probably belonged 
to the Standatnoughts, of Ashurst Beacon. 


Douglas Chapel was poor, and the Commissioners sent 
by Henry VIII. only found a silver chalice weighing 80z. 
and one vestment. The influence of the Lathom family 
preserved the building, as it did that of the Chantry in 
Lathom Park. The endowment, however, was confiscated, 
and as the Earl of Derby bought back the lands his ances- 
tors had given to Burscough Priory, so I judge Thomas de 
Lathom, of Parbold, boueht the possessions of Douglas 
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Chapel, for we find him in 1585 in possession of 60 acres, 
worth five shillings per acre rental, which had belonged to 
Sir Henry Standatnought, the Chaplain. i 
The Lathom family always took an interest in the 
chapel, and so we find Thomas de Lathum, who made over 
Parbold to Tis son Edward in 1366, in making his will in 


1369 left £20 to the Chaplain conditional on Masses heing 
said for five years. He also left two marks for the bridge 
of * Doggles,’ and at that time this would be accounted an 
exemplary act of charity. Alexander Pyk in rgor imitated 
this act of charity, and lett two acres of land on the other 
side of the river in Dalton for the repair of Dogglesbrigge. 
About 1730 the main line of the family died out, and tke 
estate was sold to Thomas Crisp, Esq. At the end of the 
18th century William Dicconson, [sq., obtained the manor, 
and joined it to-the Wrightington Hall estate, and so it has 
remained ever since. 

Douglas Chapel was in the parish of Eccleston, so the 
Rector of Eccleston had the right of appointing the chap- 
lain, and the Lathoms had the right of presenting to the 
Rectory of Eccleston. Vhe residents in Parbold had the 
right also of interment at Eccleston Church. In a plan 
drawn by Henry Sephton, dated 1716, the names of those 
who had used their right are given as under :— 


Within Eeceleston Church. In the Burial Ground. 
Barton, Vhomas Bamber, John 
isher, Henry Bamber, Riehard 
Gilyburn, John Fisher, John 
Howet, James Letham, Henry 
Howet, William Letham, Vhomas 
Lancaster, Vhomas Lancaster, Richard 
Letham, William Lancaster, Vhomas 
Scollield, James Rigby, Richard 
Willson, Robert Smallshaw, Henry 


Willson, William 
The residents in 1216 must have been few in number, 
and it will be noticed that Lathom has become Lethum and 
Gillibrand Gilvburn. Fey interments took place at Douglas 
Chapel, perhaps not above five or six adults. One body 
found there was. ‘supposed to have «been wounded at the 
Siege of Lathom House. The Cromwellians are said to have 
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made use of Douglas Chapel. Some of the chaplains 
besides Standanought were combatitive. Sir Jamys Harrison 
going in 1533 from Parbold to Eccleston spoke against 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, and got himself into trouble. 
Another in more recent vears earned himsclf a bad name, and 
is believed to haunt the house (not in Parbold, for there was 
then no parsonage) where he dwelt. As an example of a 
good country pastor living passing rich on £40 a year | 
might mention the Rev. W. Price, and congratulate Parbold 
on its pastors. The old chapel was in a curious position, for 
it was only about 150 yards from the Douglas, just out of 
reach of the floods. This was the outermost verge ol 
Keeleston parish, and the Douglas was not only the boundary 
of the Leyland Hundred, but also a boundary between the 
tribes of the Early Britons. 


In connection with the Old Chapel we may note that 
the stocks (placed perhaps in the most public position) were 
at an unusual distance from the sacred edifice. “They were 
oppcesite to the Stocks Tavern, and came to a sudden end. 
While a man who loved the tavern too well was being 
-exhibited one Sunday morning, a friend issued forth during 
Divine serviee, obtained a saw and a hatchet, liberated the 
unrepentant prisoner, who assisted in totally destroying the 
instrument of torture and then made himself scarce. 


We next ask, Where is the Hall? and direction is given 
to one erected in the 17th century, and some two miles 
away. ‘This, however, is not the Hall of the Lathoms. 
That is to be found near a romantic place called Damwood. 
It is near to the Church, and a field-path leads from it (as 
might be expected) to the old Chapel. But a small portion 
-of the Hall is left, and it is now known as Dam Wood Farm. 
There are mullioned windows and date-stones. One stone 
has been broken and shows the initials ‘6 ]1.1L.°’; the other 
has uv rchef ** T.1.. 1686.”’~ It is probable that the brook 
was dammed in the old days, and a water mill stood by it. 
The present Parbold Tall is now a farmstead. When about 
1800 William Dicconson, Ksq., of Wrightington Hall, 
bought the Parbold estate from the Crisps, he allowed Prior 
Marsh, who had removed from Priors Wood, to reside in 
the hall. I have slept in Parbold Hall and been undisturbed 
hy boggarts, but near by is the Skull House, and there in 
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the old-fashioned farmhouse boggarts are only kept quiet by 
the preservation of a skull. When I saw it it was in, 
aumbry on the stairease. “ pane of glass protected it, but 
I could see it was small and of a great age. It was said to- 
be that of a lady, and was preserved as a talisman. 


Near by the Boggart House is an interesting tumulus, 
locaily called Borz Dane, but marked on the map as Boar’s. 
Den. This name, I think, arose from Beorh, a hill (e.g., a 
barrow), and the name Dane, so that the compound implies 
Dane’s Hill. I do not rely much on the field names on the 
ordnance maps of this locality, for the surveyors did not 
understand Lancashire talk. Boars Den is about 15ft. high 
and 160 yards in circumference, and is situated on command- 
ing ground. Probably some British or Danish chief is 
buried in the barrow. It is said a skirmish took place here 
with the Duke of Hamilton’s Scots. One took place at 
Rufford. The boggart tales are products of the fight. 


In Robin Tood’s Lane, near by, are some boulders 
worthy of notice. So also is Dangerous Corner, where a 
supposed corpse had a shock and came to life. At a second’ 
obsequies the man besougtst the bearers to beware of contact 
with the dangerous corner. 


In Parbold itself two houses are worthy of notice— 
Fairhurst Hall and Gillibrand House. The latter is not far 
from the old chapel site, and is embosomed among the trees. 
A William Gillibrand resided in Parbold in 1190. ‘The house 
was the scene of a skirmish with the Cromwellian forces. 
The Parbold family also were King’s men, and their estate 
was confiscated in 1553. Iairhurst Hall, just out of the 
bounds of Parbold, was for centuries the home of the Nel- 
sons, a Roman Catholic family whose boys were educated at 
Searisbrick Hall. It includes a chapel and a secret chamber, 
and is not far from the Douglas. A large cross formerly 
stood at its gates. Once it was a Grange, belonging to: 
Burscough Priory, and was then called lernyhurst. 


A visitor does not realise Parbold till he has stood upon 
Douglas Bridge and looked upon the canal where early 
visttors to Southport disembarked and travelled to ‘ Poort?’ 
by cart or coach. The bridge formerly called Risen Bridge,. 
but now Three Bridge, was one of the carliest built. = Im 
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very carly days I daresay a hermit looked after the bridge 
-and ministered at its little chapel. Once a water mill stood 
.a little higher up the stream. Water mills prevailed before 
windmills came into vogue, and this mill would be an 
ancient one. The large corn mill near the canal was built 
by Messrs. H. and R. Ainscough in 1851, and they have 
greatly benefited Parbold in other ways. 


Parbold may be derived from Per, a rock, and bolt 
-(wold), a wood. The rock is useful for quarries of grit 
stones, but the woods, where swine revelled, have been 
-cleared away. Mr. Threlfall turned Brandreth Quarry into 
a romantic glen. It contains a fossil tree, which is a 
geological curiosity. Yet another tale of the quarries. 
Early in the nineteenth century a Mr. Leatherbarrow, of 
Parbold, used at times to be missing. He entered a wood, 
-especially on Sundays, for private devotion, and then could 
not be found. At Jast he was missing for several days, and 
‘then a more thorou®h search revealed a cave, and in it were 
found the corpse and a Bible. 
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Penwortham and Longton. 


One of the pleasant spots near Southport is at Pen- 
wortham Church. Here are all sorts of old-world curiosities : 
British fortifications, ecclesiastical buildings, crosses, holy 
wells, enshrined in a lovely bit of Ribble scenery. Our road 
to the church will be up Penwortham Brow, and, looking 
down on the left-hand side, we see some steps leading to an 
‘enclosed well. This is St. Mary’s Well. Once it was 
resorted to by great companies of devotees; now, alas ! it is 
desolate and dry. Near by on the right-hand side is a 
lodge, with a wide entrance. Advancing up the avenue, we 
‘come upon a fine mansion, surrounded by a moat. This 
building is denominated Penwortham Priory; for some 
centuries the Fleetwoods lived there. Here, too, in a lay- 
bye, is the base of another cross, where once the coffin was 
rested before the final march to the church. Yes, the trees 
have looked upon funeral processions and bridal processions, 
but they have looked upon sterner processions than these. 
lor at the termination of the road, and upon what was then 
the river’s brink, stood a strong castle, and armed men 
passed to it. Sometimes their mailed ranks enclosed 
prisoners, and a neigbhouring spot, termed Hangman’s 
Brow, tells a concluding tale of crithe and suffering. The 
baron at Penwortham had power to hang men on the gallows 
and to drown women in a pit. 

Now let me tell the tale of the history of this castle. 
I begin with the name, for names like Hangman’s Brow 
embody history. Penworth is a very old name. I take i 
to be a British name, compounded of Pen (a hill) and worrid 
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(a ford). The termination, ham (a dwelling), would be: 
added at a later date. Anyone who visits the Castle Hill! 
at Penwortham will understand why the name was given. 
Here was a ford and ferry. To protect the ford an artificial 
hill was made on a bluff of land. Later on a Saxon chief 
erected his hall on the hill and palisaded an enclosure around 
it. The hill and its hall were then surrounded by a deep: 
fosse. Afterwards it came into the possession of the King, 
and perhaps the hall was replaced by a stone building com- 
manding the entrance to the river, for the Doomsday Book 
of William I. speaks of it as a Royal Castle. To understand 
the importance of the castle we must remember that. it is. 
the only Lancashire castle mentioned in Doomsday Book, 
and that when it was given to Roger de Busli, about 1068, 
thirty-five townships in the hundreds of West Derby, 
Leyland, and the I’ylde were included in the baronry. The 
Bussel (now Bushel) family, being possessed of the barony 
by the Conqueror, were very important people. Many of 
the manors were given to their followers and as dowries. 
with their daughters. Things went on well till Hugo (Hugh) 
de Bussel wanted to obtain possession in the reign of King 
John, who was closely connected with this county. The 
King wanted money, and so the barony went into possession 
of the Earls of Chester. [rom them it passed to the Earls 
of Lancaster, who were also members of the Royal Family, 
and through them in the reign of Henry IV. (of the House: 
of Lancaster) it became a Duchy possession. The barony 
rights interest us, because the lords of North Meols had to 
attend the courts at Penwortham or pay a fine, for the 
courts were used as a means of making money. The 
Penwortham officials intervened in North Meols affairs. The 
North Meols officials resented this, and had to pay fines for 
“rescuing ’’ prisoners. Naughty Meols men were fined for 
assaults, &c., at Penwortham courts, and even Meols women 
got fined there for selling adulterated ale and other bad’ 
practices. 

In connection with the Bussel family, I next want to 
speak of the Priory, which they founded adjacent to the 
Castle. We are not to think of the Priory as a grand archi- 
tectural building : it was simply one of wood. Its curious 
old chapel stood in Crow Wood. One of the Priory tenants, 
John Fleetwood, of Hesketh Bank, and formerly of ‘Little: 
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Plumpton, bought the Priory and its possessions from 
Queen Elizabeth for £3,088, and in this manner the Fleet- 
woods acquired the right of presentation to the livings of 
North Meols, Leyland, and Penwortham, and the old Priory 
became their mansion. 


The Castle Hill is being encroached upon by the church- 
yard. This burial ground is well known, and the grave- 
stones are interesting. There are a number with old dates, 
one going back as far as 1629. A feature in these old 
stones is the great number which have the Ietters in relief. 
The oldest stone of all, perhaps of the 14th century, has 
no inscription, but is simply marked with a cross, having a 
sword on either side. The church in the centre of the 
ancient burial ground consists of tower, nave, aisles, and 
‘chancel. The tower and the chancel are the oldest parts. 
As the monks dwelt in a wooden house, and the parish had 
no vicar, we may judge the sacred edifice to have been but. 
of poor construction. In fact, on the inside face of the 
tower we see marks of three roofs, and the lowest, and, | 
suppose, the most ancient of these, was a thatched roof for 
a simple narrow nave. To me it seems probable that the 
stone building ws erected by the Fleetwoods, and at the 
same time they made themselves a burial vault underneath 
the chancel. A square of glass, perhaps part of a memoriat 
window, shows the Fleetwood Arms, and underneath these 
the inscription :— 

‘Richard Fleetwood, and Margery, his wife, 1595.”’ 
Within the chancel two helmets are suspended, and two 
banners showing the Fleetwood arms are hung. ‘The stained 
glass in the chancel is very interesting. It seems as if there 
had been memorial windows, and that they had been broken 
by the Puritans, but someone had carefully preserved frag- 
ments and re-inserted them. The names Boteler and 
Harewood survive, and also a curious symbolical statement 
of the Trinity. I suppose the Puritans destroyed the font 
also, for at the entrance of the church is a mean font, bear- 
ing the date 1667, which has been discovered and placed by 
the handsome modern font. The nave was rebuilt in 1856. 
Prior to 1812, when the gallery was erected, the church was 
very small and low. The body of it was only about five 
yards high, while its width was about cight yards. It now 
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will accommodate 600 people. The tower is square, snd) 
contains six bells. e 

Outside the chancel are the letters 1.A.F., with the date 
16057. These letters refer to John Fleetwood, who married 
Ann Farrington, and alienated most of the family property 
to the Farringtons. The parish is a large one, and its. 
ministers, despite their poor income, have been rich in faith 
and good works.  Vhe present Vicar is the Rev. A. M. 
Winter, who ably and enthusiastically devotes himself to 
the work of his church and parish. Penwortham has been a 
possession of the Fleetwoods, Farringtons, Aspinalls, Bar- 
tons of Ormskirk, and now of the Rawstornes. Captain 
Edward Rawstorne was a brave and skilful defender of 
Lathom House in 1644. 


Attention should be given to the hollow read which 
skirts the Church and Castle. It was once a busy thorough- 
Tare to the north, and was used for more than 1,0CO years. 
It led to a ford, and then an ascent was made by Tulketh 
Priory to Friargate. By the side of it is a holy well called: 
St. Anne’s Well. Tradition asserts that a subterranean 
passage connected the chapel in Crow Wood with the 
Benedictine Priory at Tulketh. 

In the parish is the Grange of the Priory, now a farm- 
house, and also a Dungeon Farm, for the monks had power 
to hold courts and to punish. Middleforth Hall is now a 
farmhouse, but once it was a seat of tive Norrises, who came 
into Laneashire about the time of naughty Prior Roger, who 
ruled after his exile from 1218 to 1224. 

Hutton at one time belonged to Cockersand Abbey. It 
now belongs to the Rawstornes. Roger Dodsworth, — the 
antiquary, married the widow of Lawrence Rawstorne, and 
resided at Hutton Grange till he died in 1654. At the 
present time it is famous for its Grammar School, which 
was founded by Christopher Walton, of Little Hoole, in the 
reign of Edward VI., which has elementary branches at 
Penwortham, Farrington, and Longton. Howick was once 
a possession of the Priory. At the present time, owing to 
the facilities afforded by the railway, it has become a 
pleasant suburb of Preston. Tt also contains the County 


Agricultural College, pend an excellent Roman Catholic: 
Chapel. 
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Longton. 


Longton is indeed a Long Town, and stretches along 
the Preston and Liverpool road with an offset toward the 
marsh or river bank. In Southport its name is often asso- 
ciated with gooseberries and breweries. Certainly — it 
possesses excellent gardens and a good supply of water. 
In mediaeval times it was a sort of Holy Land, for the monks 
of Penwortham, Burscough and Cockersand had possessions 
there. In the reign of King John, Robert Bussel (Bushel), 
cousin of Hugh of Penwortham, was made Lord of the 
Manor. Afterwards the Flemings of Leyland had possession, 
and in 1407 Sir Thomas lleming made over the manor to 
Ilenry, son of Ralph de Brethiston. In modern times ‘‘ five 
lords’’ ruled the manor. Then the Moss family claimed 
manorial rights, and now it 1s ruled that there are no 
manorial rights at all. Longton Church stands by the side 
of the main road. It is in the process of rebuilding. The 
late vicar, the Rev. R. Johnson, boldly commenced the work, 
and sorely it was needed. Yet from ancient times there was 
a place of worship at Longton, for Award, “‘ priest of 
Longtuna,”’ signed an I:vesham deed in 1153. The ill-effects 
of a place of worship being an appanage of a monastery 
made themselves felt, and in 1517 and 1527 efforts were 
made to endow this Chantry Chapel. In 1527 the Rev. 
William Walton left to the Chapel of Longton a Masse 
boke and chalyce, and all other ornaments pertaining to the 
celebration of mass. He wished Robert Farrington to 
become the priest, and that the Rey. John Walton should 
officiate until he was of age to do so. At the Parliamentary 
inquiry in 1650 it was reported that there was neither an 
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incumbent nor an endowment at Longton. ‘The church was 
occasionally served by the Penwortham minister, avd in 
1770 there was a rebuilding of the dilapidated structure. 
H. Ileetwood, patron of the chapel, gave a font in £7268, 
but the right of presentation is now held by the Rawstornes. 
The Rev. R. Johnson rescued an ancient cross from the 
coalhole and set it up afresh near the church. 


Old customs prevailed till the middle of last century. 
Women did penance in the chapel, wearing a white sheet and 
standing on a stool. The stocks stood near the burial- 
ground, and a cucking stool for scolds was used in a remoter 
part of the village. 

There were numerous hostelries used well in the old 
coaching days, but the one most used by Meolsmen was the 
Golden Ball, where the good brothers Wilkins were born. 
Glazebrook, in 1826, tells of three Meols fishermen—Thomas 
Wright, Richard Wright, and William Johnson—who were 
partners for 50 years and never had a dispute. These men 
used to call at the Golden Ball on their way to and from 
Preston. ‘They smoked their pipes and drank each a glass 
of gin, and then set out on the road again. To receive 
them the landlord rose at three o'clock every Wednesday 
and Saturday morning, and in 27 years he received from 
them 4199 16s. Thomas Wright's wife died at the age of 
92, and she then had living 110 descendants. 
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Rufford and the Heskeths. 


An account of Rufford of necessity is connected with a 
history of the Hesketh Family. The Conqueror gave the 
manor to Roger Bussel. His grandson made it over to the 
Fittons. Maud Fitton in 1275 married Sir Thomas Hesketh, 
of Holmeswood, and brought to him half the manor of 
Rufford. Their grandson, Sir William Hesketh, married 
Alice, daughter of Edmund Fitton, and so obtained the other 
half of the estate. Their descendant, Sir William Hesketh, 
served in the Trench wars of Edward III., and obtained 
from the King a Charter to hold a market every Friday, and 
also a fair on May 1st. ‘To this was added in 1347 leave to 
found a chantry in St. Mary’s Chapel, which, of course, was 
then in existence, and most likely had been built by the 
Heskeths. Of this chapel the capital of a stone column, 
now placed by the church door, and a tombstone to the 
memory of Sir Thomas, son of the founder of the chantry, 
still remain. Alice, widow of Robert Hesketh, gave an 
endowment for a second chantry priest, and one of her sons 
became in 1522 Bishop of the Isle of Man. Her son Thomas, 
before his death in 1523, gave the stipend for a third priest. 
This Sir Thomas was the builder of the Old Hall, and was 
aided in this by his son Robert. Sir Robert Hesketh served 
Henry VIII. in France, and for his ‘‘ valoure, forwardness, 
actyvytie, and good service, theare was knighted by the 
king’s own hand, with great countenance and many good 
woordes.’’ An ancient brass to the memory of Sir Robert 
has recently been discovered in the Estate Office. He was 
succeeded in 1539 by his son Thomas, who ruled for 50 
years, and was knighted by Queen Mary in 1553. Sir 
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Thomas Hesketh was Sheriff of Lancashire 1503. “Tle served 
his sovraigne (Elizabeth) in Scotland at the Seige of Lecthe, 
and theare was sore hurte in divers places, and had his 
strooken down, which he recovered againe, with great com- 
mendaciones, for his forwardness and good cervice, and was 
in his latter dayes a notable good housekeeper and bene- 
factor to all men, singular in eny science, and greatlie 
repaired the house at Martholme and Holmes Wood and the 
chappell at Rufford.”” Sir Thomas was buried in. the 
Chancel which he had built. There a monument, as desired 
in his will, was erected, though only a stone panel (now 
let into the wall of the south aisle), showing his armorial 
bearings, remains. The Cromwellians ruinated Rufforth 
Chappel, and the stipend of the minister was reduced to 
#322. The east wing of the Old Hall was largely rebuilt 
in 1662. A party of Scots rebels were overtaken in the 
grounds and cut to pieces in 1745. 


The Hesketh ladies were patrons of the poets Pope and 
William Cowper. Roger Dodsworth, the antiquary, married 
a Miss Hesketh, and was interred in the church, Aug., 
1654. Ilis voluminous MSS. are to be found in the Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford, and are often referred to. Sir Thomas 
Hesketh was created a baronet in 1761. ‘The present repre- 
sentative is Sir Thomas George Fermor Iesketh. After 
his voyage in the Lancashire Lass and his romantic rescue 
of a shipwrecked crew he received quite an ovation in the 
United States, and married Senator Sharon’s daughter. 
After, at his Rufford reception, in a public speech he was 
wished ‘‘ many heirs,’ and a farmer cried out ‘ There are 
too many hares already!’’ Once there was a goodly heri- 
lage, for the family had possessions in 60 townships, and in 
(524 the family stored 1,40oolbs. of plate with the Abbot of 
Whalley, but time brings changes. The church is a hand- 
some building, standing in a large, well-kept churchyard. 
We note the Churchyard Cross; it is modern, replacing an 
ancient one. On the east step is inscribed, ‘‘ Per crucem 
ad lucem ’’: and on the west, “* Ouondam hie wdificata, Per 
secula desolata, Nunc pietate restorata. A.D. 1888.’ The 
pedestal of the old Cross adjoins the new erection. Nearly 
half the gravestones bear the name of Caunce. 
Ascroft, Baldwin, and Banks, also 


Alty, Bridge, 
are not) uncommon 
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names. They predominate there like Ball, Rimmer, and 
Wright did in North Meols. Near the vestry door there is 
a large rude stone, bearing upon it in rough letters the 
following: inscription :— 

Hear > Lyeth T 

He : Body : of 

James : Barton 

Deperted : His 

Life. June. the 

24 This stone 

Not to be taken 

By Nobody 

1793 
Ann Barton 1736 
An inscription of a different character is inscribed on a 

brass plate alixed to a headstone :— 


““Could goodness, , youth or beauty, separately or 
conjointly, have preserved her invaluable life, Mary Clark, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Clark, whose body lies interred 
near this place, had not died July 7th, 1809, aged 30.”’ 

As a clergyman, I also took note of the following 
epitaph :— 

“To the beloved memory of Henry Alty, who for the, 
lengthened period of 31 years filled the office of Church- 
warden, honoured and respected by all who knew him, a 
faithful Son of the Church, a loving parent and a true friend. 
He died 15 Oct., 1868, aged 75 years.”’ 

The oldest stone in the churchyard has the initials T.A. 
(Thomas Ascroft), 1632. Philip Ascroft, who died 1690, has 
had many descendants. One was Town Clerk of Preston, 
another is Churchwarden, and another is an honoured citizen 
of Preston. 

The present church owes its erection to the energy of 
the late Rector, the Rev. J. I’. Goggin, and was built in 
1869. The interior is.very handsome. It consists of a 
nave, lofty and broad, resting upon ten stone arches (five on 
each side), two narrow side aisles, and a capacious wide 
chancel. The elaborate reredos and rich stained-glass 
window to the memory of Sir T. Dalrymple Hesketh give 


tone to the whole of the chancel. In a side chapel is a rich 
G 
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altar tomb, said to have cost £1000, to the memory of the 
late Sir T. G. Fermor Hesketh. As might be expected, 
there are numerous other memorials to members of the 
Hesketh Family, some indeed of a very costly character, one 
by Flaxman costing £800; but the one that most claims 
attention is a mar ble slab, dull with age, fixed in the floor. 
On it is represented a knight and his lady, with an inscrip- 
tion that may be thus Inglished :—‘* O Le rd, have mercy 
on the souls of Thomas Hesketh, Esquire, and Margery his 
wife, which Thomas died 8th October, 1363, Dominical 
Letter A. Robert William, Margery, Thomas, John, Hugh, 
William, Geoffrey, Richard Henry buried here.’’ 


At the west end of the church there is a large and very 
beautiful font, but perhaps more interest attaches to the 
ancient one now placed in the vestry, and on which is a 
Greek inscription reading the same from either end, and 
enjoining, ‘‘ \WWash not thy sins from thy body only, but also 
from thy soul.”’ 


Rufford anciently formed part of the parish of Croston, 
but the influence of the Heskeths was great, and they were 
allowed to have a chapel in connection with their Hall, and 
this their tenants also attended. The above-mentioned 
memorial to Thomas Hesketh shows the chapel existed in 
1363. There were three endowed chantries, and at the 
suppression of the chantries by Henry VIII., three priests 
were found fulfilling their sacred functions. It was disclosed 
that the silver vessels weighed to ounces, that there were 


three elaborate copes, six rich vestments suitable to the 


Church seasons for the altar, and four old vestments. I 
daresay the appointments would be of much greater value 
than what was disclosed, and that much of the furniture was 
hidden fram the Commissioners. There was a fourth priest 
in connection with the altars, and he was also employed at 
a Grammar School attached to the Old Hall.  Rufford 
Chapel afterwards had days of trouble. It could scarcely 
support one clergyman instead of four, and yet the Manor 
had to supply #40, as it still does, to the staff of Chester 
Cathedral. ‘The dilapidated oe was rebuilt in 1734, and 
in 1793 a district, 3 miles by 21, was separated from Croston 
and attached as a parish to the chapel, which then, after 
the lapse of five centuries, became a church in name as well 
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as in reality. Manorial hall and church generally are found 
together. If we lock on the north side of the church we see 
an avenue of trees. Passing between the rows a lovely 
pastoral scene discloses itself. Contrasting with the emerald 
turf and green shrubs nestled among umbrageous trees, a 
quaint black and white building of Century XV., joined on 
to a red brick building, whose hues are toned by the passage 
of two centuries, stands Rufford Old Hall—a gem of which 
Lancashire is proud. Vhe half-timbered structure is called 
the Dining Hall, and the chief feature of its exquisite grace 
is the surmounting lantern. In the old days a fire of wood 
and turf burned in winter in the middle of the hall, and the 
smoke escaped through the louvres of the lantern. 


If we gain access to the interior of the dining-hall, we 
find it has a charm and dignity all its own. At the upper 
end, under a canopy is a dais with a substantial wood bench 
14 feet long, but ag uncomfortable as some Church benches, 
where the lord of the manor and those whom he honoured 
sat in state. At the lower end, are the approaches to the 
kitchen and buttery, and a cyclopian screen or ‘‘ Speere,’’ 
which is a wonderment for its solidity and beautiful carving. 
The hall is 47 feet long and 23 fect wide. Its height to the 
wall plate is 18 feet. This was the living-room and sleeping- 
room of the retainers. Here they partook of their meals; 
here they slept on the rush bestrewn floor with very little 
change of clothing. As the kitchen of the farmer made a 
family circle, so the hall of the lord brought himself and his 
dependents into a social circle. Over the dais may be 
noticed a protuberance, showing the locality of a secret 
chamber. The wing once adjoining was burnt down. 


Rufford New Hall lies a little remote in a lovely park, 
and the portico is its most beautiful feature. It was built 
by Sir T. Dalrymple Hesketh in 1798. Holmeswood Haii 
stands among umbragtous woods about six miles from 
Southport, and Thomas, son of Nicholas Hesketh, was born 
there in 1406. The rise (sloat, a brow) in approaching it is 
the ancient bank of Martin Mere. The old maps hung in 
the hall of the Southport Free Library show it with a large 
park enclosed in a fence. Here the lord could hunt in his 
woods and fish on the mere. That brave warrior, Thomas 
Hesketh, who was knighted in 1553, repaired and beautified 
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the hall, and the splayed double-headed eagle and wheat- 
sheaf are to be seen finely cut in stone on its walls. The 
building, as may be anticipated, is very substantial. Recently 
it has becn sold, after being in the possession of the: 
Hesiceth family for 500 years, to a native of Bretherton.. 
Tempora mutantur. 


An old road now diverted ran on the south side of the- 
hall. On the Martin Mere side of it and overlooking the 
lake stood, in the Chapel Field, a church perhaps of an 
earlier date than the one at Rufford. On the north side of 
the present road is a haunted spot, called King Arthur’s 
Pit. To gain protection from the spirit the following 
couplet was recited :— 

Work by night and play by day, 
For King Arthur must have his way. 

A conflict must have taken place near the Hall, for the 
neighbouring lane is called Wigan, which means a ‘ fight,’” 
and a house adjoining is called Berry House, and ‘ bury ’” 
means a fort. 


Yet a word concerning another fortified building. Per- 
haps it was the old home of the Fittons. Not far from the 
Old Hall, on the road to Sollom, is a moat where once stood. 
a building, whose origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
The site is called Peel Platt. A Peel was a house with a 
tower for defence. 


A market cross stood in the centre of Rufford village 
about 300 yards north-west of the church. It was removed 
in 1818, when the coach road was diverted for the formation 
of the park. Sir Willam de Hesket in the reign of Edward 
III. obtained a charter to hold a market every Iriday, and 
a fair annually on the feast (May rst) of St. Philip and St. 
James. The market has fallen, owing to the nearness of 
Ormskirk, into disuse. The fair, a noteworthy event on the 
countryside still continues, but so conservative is Ruffordl 
that it is held on the Old May Day. 


_ Near the site of the Cross is Grey Gutter House, built 
in 1675 for Henry and Mary Bank. It is a picturesque: 
house, containing some interesting old oak furniture. I 
was amused with the oak tester bedstead, for H. B. in- 
formed the man where he was to lie, and the lady lay im 
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state under the initials M.B. The Hermitage marks another 
old haunted site. 1 think that the chantry pricsts once 
dwelt there. There were more houses in Ruflord too years 
ago than there are now. The Causeway, a paved footpath, 
about two feet wide, was a useful feature in the town. [t is 
to be hoped that the learned and devoted Vicar, the Rev 

W. G. Proctor, will rescue some of the old-world history 
of his parish. Times were different, when an almanac cost 
as. 6d., when a barrel organ, a bassoon, and a bass fiddle 
formed the orchestra at the church; when, in 181g, the sing- 
ing master got excited on his tos. w eekly pay, and W arden 
Abram paid Thomas Mayson 5s. for ‘f removing him.’’ In 
1819, too, there was a storm of another kind, for the church 
was flooded by it. In old days the Douglas and Martin 
Mere often united to flood Rufford. It was Martin Mere 
that gave the township its name of Rough Tord, for its 
outlet to the Douglas was crossed by the Ormskirk Road to 
the north, and tillea bridgye was built it was a very rough 
ford. This portion of Martin Mere furnished an ancient 
canoe to the 18st exhibition. It was sent by the respected 
agent, Mr. Porter. According to old deeds, Martin Mere 
here had a Swallow Hole, where things went down and came 
up at a distant outlet; and also a Hell Hole, which was 
bottomless. The Sluice Farm has a house which has been 
the home of the Altys since 1672. Mr. H. Alty, of Hesketh. 
Bank, belongs to this old family. 
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SCARISBRICK 


Scarisbrick and its Hall. 


Scarisbrick is a large district of some 8400 acres, and 
stretches from Southport to Ormskirk. In some places a 
church tells the history, but at Scarisbrick ‘‘ The Hall”’ is 
the dominant feature, and gives the key to the past. Place- 
names, it is true, such as Cymro Stone Field, Hoary (or 
Orry) Stone Iield, and Battle Holme, tell of a remoter time, 
but the record is indistinct. A surer guide than nomenclature 
as to an early settlement in the district, is the discovery of 
Roman coins near the present Heaton’s Bridge, by Hugh 
Worthington in 1655. ‘This locality is south-east of Scaris- 
brick Park, and we may conjecture that a British chief, 
surrounded by his followers, had his abode near where 
Searisbrick Tall now stands. When Domesday Book was 
compiled Uectred was lord of the district, and resided at 
Harleton Hall. A century later, when Ulf resided at 
Ilarleton, the Lord of Lathom gave Searisbrick to Simon 
Grubhead, who was a relative by marriage. Simon parted 
with it to his brother Gilbert, and the ruling power went 
back to Scarisbrick, for Gilbert made his abode there and 
adopted its name. Gilbert gave some of his land to 
Cockersand Abbey, and this shows that there was much 
inter-communication between Scarisbrick and other parts. 

To tell the history of Scarisbrick Hall would be to 
recount the deeds of Gilbert de Scarisbrick and his twenty- 
nine successors, and this would be tiresome. The Hall, as 
first built, was a little removed from the present site, and 
the spot is still market by a moat, which, together with the 
Eas Brook, formed its defence. This Hall is spoken of in 
a deed, which says that Walter de Scarisbrick, son of 
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Guibert, at the beginning of the 13th century gave ‘t fwo 
acres of meadow Jand Iving between my cultivated Jand and 
my house ** to the newly-founded Burscough Priory. ‘This 
house | judge to have been a half-timbered structure, for 
no remains of it are left. The Scarisbricks kept up their 
‘connection with the Lathom family, and in 1369 we find 
Henry Searisbrick witnessing a will, by which Thomas 
Lathom left two marks for the repair of the Three Bridge 
at Parbold. Henry Searisbrick entailed the estate on his 
family, and, having discovered a delph, built a stone house 
‘on the present site. His son, Henry, gathered followers at 
the Hall, and went to the French wars. He was knighted 
con the field of battle at Agincourt, and was enriched by 
ransoms. Tle returned to England in November, 1415, but 
returned in 1419 to France, was present at the siege of Sens 
in 1420, in which year also he died. A Wandsome brace 
‘commemorating him is to be seen in the Scarisbrick Chapel 
at Ormskirk Church. By his son, Henry, licenses were 
obtained in 1420 and 1447 from the Sishop of Lichfield that 
service might be performed in the hall chapel, and in the 
will of Thomas Scarisbrick, 1530, mention is made of ‘‘ two 
vestments, two chasubles, two albs, a chalice, a corporal, 
altar, super altar, 12 images in box cases, and two images 
not closed up.’”? ‘Two mass books are also mentioned, and 
these, with the duplicate vestments, show that mass was 
performed with some dignity, and that two chaplains were 
often present. Besides the chapel, the house contained a 
large hall, furnished with tables and trestles and benches, 
which was the general living room, and where the depen- 
‘dents had their meals in the daytime and slept at night. 
There would also be some chambers where the Scarisbricks 
and the bower maidens slept, and also an attic for the dairy 
and other maids. The offices mentioned in the will are 
kitchen, butlery, larder house, and brewhouse, ox-house, 
and the furniture to us would seem very scant and poor. 
Edward Scarisbrick (1566-1599) rebuilt, or rather 
restored, the house, and over the eastern porch he placed 
the inscription, ‘ Edwarde Scarisbricke, Anno Domini, 
1595.’ His initials, ES. and. the date, 1569, were also 
placed on a marble mantelpiece. No son survived, and the 
new TTall passed to a collateral linc, the representative of 
which Henry Scarisbrick, aged 15, made an_ infantile 
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marriage on 28th July, 1599, with Anne Parker, @rand- 
daughter of Edward. A son, also called Edward, was born 
in March, 1609, six months after his father’s death. Wher 
grown he fought for Charles [., and, having lost his estates, 
died in London, and was buried in St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
in 1652. His son, James Scarisbrick, educated at St. Omer. 
obtained possession from Charles Ul., became a burgess at 
Preston Guild, 1662, married Frances Blundell, of Ince 
Blundell, and died in 1672. For the next 100 years the 
succession becomes complex, owing to the connection of the 
family with the Jesuit Order. Robert Scarisbrick took the 
estates from his brother in 1681, came of age 1690, and was 
concerned in the Pretender’s Rebellion of 1715. He con- 
cealed himself for two years, chiefly in the attic at Martin 
Hall, and then surrendered himself in 1717. After being in 
Newgate for eight months, he was acquitted at the Lan- 
caster Assizes, Like his relative, Nicholas Blundell, of Ince, 
he averted furtheresuspicion by remaining at home, indulg- 
ing in country sports and occasionally taking part ina is 
smuggling. Thomas Eccleston Scarisbrick, who resided 

the Hall from 1778 till his death, 1st November, aes 
obtained a gold medal in 1783 from the Society of Arts for 
draining Martin Mere. Chane Dicconson Searisbrick, the 
twenty-fifth suceessor to Gilbert Scarisbrick, succeeded to 
the estate in 1833. He made the third great effort for 
draining Martin Mere, and, obtaining the aid of Pugin, 
commenced the rebuilding of Scarisbrick Tiall Ite died 
seated in his chair (7th May, 1860) in front of the dining- 
room fire, and his body was carried in a straight line from 
the Hall to the grave at Bescar Chapel, where a tall cross 
marks his resting place. He was a man of wonderful genius, 
learning, energy, and foresight, and was much beloved by 
his grateful tenantry. His sister, Lady Scarisbrick, who 
built the cast wing of the Hall, also added the tower, whose 
spire is seen above the embosoming trees for miles in evers 
direction. She was succeeded in 1872 by her daughter, the 
Marchioness de Casteja, who died November 13th, 1878, 
and the memorial church of St. Elizabeth being erected at 
Besear, her remains were placed there. Her husband suc- 
ceeded her by courtesy, and, dying in 1899, left the estate 
to his adopted son, the present Marquis de Casteja, whose 
son, Count Andre, has a numerous offspring = The west 
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wing of the present Tall was an addition at the beginning 
of the 19th century. The glorious work of the Pugins 
revives the old mansion. FElence the limited extent of the 
building and its hall, which has a gallery opening to a 
lantern 8o feet high in the roof. The structure is splendid 
and costly, and especially characterised by wealth of detail 
and exquisite finish. The earving and pinnacles make it a 
perfect dream in stone, while the gilding gives a brightness 
that accords with the greensward, the rippling lake, and the 
surrounding trees and heronry. ‘The state rooms are not 
large, e.g.: Great hall, 32 by 25 feet; drawing-room, 
36. byisoo iect= “Ludor- nalle = se. shy worrlter The 
carved oak room, though only 20 by 16 feet is 
superb because of its wainscoting of antique Ilemish 
carving. The spirited realistic treatment of the Day of 
Judgment and the Day of Deluge absorb attention, and the 
Jesse Tree on the door of the Chapel arouses interest. Both 
the ancient and modern work all through the mansion is 
excellent of its) kind, and lavishly arranged. Mr. C. 
Scarisbrick’s collection of pictures and objects of virtue sold 
for ££20,876. Two bronze figures from the 1851 Exhibition 
were bought back, and now stand hetween the house and 
the lake. A very pretty dairy, built at a-cost of £2000, 
stands on the old mill dam of the lake.  Besear, which 
should be written Birch Carr, shows some comfortable 
almshouses, and the handsome church of St. elizabeth, 
which has an ancient Flemish pulpit. Near by the church 
is an old cross, such as formerly abounded in the district 
as boundary marks and resting places for collins. 

Gorsuch Hall was the home of a junior branch of the 
Scarisbrick family. Tt stands midway between the Tall and 
Halsall. arly in the 13th century Adam, son of Walter 
Searishrick, took up his abode at Gosefordesiche, and 
assumed the name of his territorial possessions. “The name 
is compounded of Gooseford and Siche, a wet ditch. It was 
afterwards contracted to Gorsuch, and this again to Such 
and Sitch. ‘There is a grim humour, perhaps, in such 
names as Adam Goscfordesiche and that of his uncle, Simon 
Grubhead. Child marriage obtained in this branch of the 
family, for among the Scarisbrick Charters is an agreement 
for the marriage, in 12091, of two infants, viz., Robert, son 
of Walter Gorsuch, and Agnes, grandchild of William Brid, 
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of Donnington. Money was searee, and \W. Brid) was 
allowed to pay the dowry of to marks in three instalments. 
It will be noticed also that they said ‘‘brid,’’ instead of 
““bird,’’ in those days. Poor Robert met an untimely 
death thirteen years after, being slain in Church Street, 
Ormskirk, by a dyer, William of the Cross, and the murderer 
was tried in 1305. Robert was struck on the Ielt side of 
the head with a staff or ‘‘ dodge spade.”’ Homicide was not 
uncommon, for Walter Gorsuch and his son, Adam, were 
charged with the murder tn 1332 ef another Adam, who was 
a monk of Burscough Priory. They were acquitted in 1333. 
By marriage, Richard Sutton and his wife, Joan Gorsuch, 
came into possession of Gorsuch Pall in) 1390. Maude 
Gorsuch married William Harleton in tqo2, and the Suttons 
had possession of Gorsuch Hall for over too years until 
Thomas Gorsuch marricd Margaret Sutton in 1515. This 
marriage brought about a Jawsuit, for Alan, the lord. olf 
North Meols, tow%irds the close of the 13th century had 
parted with twelve acres of land to Walter Gorsuch, and 
while the Gorsuch family were away from their Jlall this 
plot of land with its turbary had been let at a low rental to 
the lords of North Meols. In fact, these lords had posses- 
sion of it so long that at last they locked upon it as their 
own. When Thomas Gorsuch came back to the old Hall 
he took up the family rights and let the disputed land to 
William Stepford, of Martin Hall, for his life. Llowever, 
when the grass was ripe on the 26th of June, 1554, John 
Bold, lord of North Meols, came with his tenants, mowed 
it, and afterwards carried it away. The dispute was carried 
into Queen Mary’s Jaw courts, where there was a conflict of 
evidence, as there had previously been a conflict of strength. 
Stopford said a multitude of riotous persens came and cut 
the grass, and that on July 6th over 50 persons came with 
swords, daggers, and bucklers, and carried away 100 loads 
of hay, to the value of £50. The lord of North Mcols said 
he hired eight men to mow, that they were two days mowing, 
and that they were aided by some men who were sent by the 
Earl of Derby, who, I think, did not like his tenant, 
Stopford, being at Martin Hall. Mr. Bold also said that 
the mowers were not armed, except with scythes, pitchforks, 
and rakes, and so many men were sent, because they wanted 
to get the crop while the weather was fair. As the land 
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was retained in the Gorsuch family, T suppose the verdict 
was in their favour. The trial is interesting becausé a 
witness, John Bill, of North Meols, was aged 106, and the 
old words, berne for barn, thacke for thatch, ferm for farm, 
were used. The Jand itself appeals to the imagination, for 
it was called ‘ Balder’s many oaks,’’ latterly cor rupted into 
‘The Hooks."’ It was a place where Balder the Beautiful 
was worshipped, and a monolith existed there until within 
a recent period. Vhe trechold plot remained separate from 
the Meols estate till it was sold by Mrs. Hodge to the late 
Charles Searisbrick, Esq. Bad times came for Gorsuch 
Hall, in the struggle between Charles 1. and his Parliament, 
for if was plundered. It had a mill and brick kiln among 
its outbuildings and a “ large chapel room ”’ upstairs in the 
interior. .\ftached to the estate was a conigree or rabbit 
warren. Ns oa Roman Catholic family, it was esteemed 
dishonoured when John, son of Edward Gorsuch, at the 
instigation of his ladylove, betrayed Father Penketh, S.J., 
to his) pursuers. John Gorsuch left the hall to take 
possession of the Eccleston estates, and when he died in 
1742 the family tine ended, and Basil Vhomas Searisbrick 
took the estates. Gorsuch Hall was totally destroved by 
fire in 1816, and now no trace of building or moat remains. 
Vhere is a farm, however, perpetuating the old name. 

Next T would speak of a building, not often noticed by 
Southport residents. It stands at a distance from the 
Ormskirk road, and is about 2} miles from that town. It 
was a manor house in Saxon times, for the whole of 
Searisbrick and half the manor of Martin. Being on high 
ground, It was not liable to flood. A brook ran near to feed 
the moat. .\ well in a cellar supplied the garrison with 


water, and made it defensible. In former times the 
buildings were more extensive than they are now. 1 think 
a chapel was included, for human remains were found about 
1870 and removed to Ormskirk Church. The present struc- 
ture contains « 35th century half-timbered Hall. The 
wooden framework is morticed into baulks lying on a stone 
foundation. Its) timbered minstrels’ gallery is now par- 


titioned off into hedrooms. 1 inquired about a boggart said 
to haunt the place, but was told that rent day was. the 
biggest bhogeart. Harleton Hall is now a farmhouse, and 


Jorms part of the Scarisbrick Hall estate. In early days, 
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Nike Gorsuch, it had its resident lord, who took the name of 
the estate, and often signed as a witness the Scarisbrick 
deeds. Family relationship was sometimes a little mixed, 
Thus in 1270 Richard, who leases Jands in) Depedale to 
‘Quenilda, daughter of his brother Simon of Shaw, and 
speaks of his brother Henry, lord of Scarisbrick, yet calls 
himself son of Edusa Harleton. Relationship did not. pre- 
vent quarrels, for in another deed) Elizabeth, widow of 
Gilbert of Harleton, in 1427, releases Henry, Gilbert, 
William, and Thomas Scarisbrick from law proceedings 
‘consequent on the death of her husband. In 15209, however, 
when there was a dispute between Humphrey Harleton and 
‘Thomas Scarisbrick about a field bounded by Tarleton 
Brook and called Little Grandearth, there was no fighting, 
cand the matter was put to arbitration. “he Harleton family 
finally sold their estate about 1730, and are now to be found 
in Cheshire. The first mention of the Harleton family that 
] have found is when Robert, son of Ulf, in tigo, gave 
two acres of land to Cockersand Abbey. The Shaws, men- 
tioned ehbove as related to the Harletons and Scarisbricks, 
had their residence midway between the two halls. Shaw 
House is now just outside Searisbrick Park. Aspinwall or 
Asmall was very early given to Ormskirk Church. A branch 
of the Harletons settled on it and took its name. Moorcroft 
was the name of land given by Walter Searisbrick to 
Burscough Priory, and the tenants took the name. 


Another interesting hall in the district is that of Martin, 
which means Merectown. From New Lane Station the road 
passes over Battle Holm and continuously rises till Martin 
Hall is reached. The first mention T have of it is in the 
Pipe Roll of the eighth year of Ning John (1205): “* Matthew 
‘de Marton, $ mark for Martin Hall; held of Robert de 
Lathom, who holds by military service.”’ 1 think Matthew 
‘came to an untimely end, or, as the chronicler cuphoniously 


puts it, “he disappeared about the time of Lancaster 
Assizes.’. The._.township Jhad been given in. 1189- to 


Burscough Priory, and perhaps some feud with the monks 
may have led to Matthew's disappearance. Anyhow, his 
heir offered King John in 1210 20 marks (instead of $ mark) 
as a fine if allowed to take possession, which implies that 
‘the estate had been confiscated.  [ don’t know how the 
matter was settled, but I think the monks got the best in 
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the strugele, and made Marcun Hall into a moated grange. 
They also made a straight good road to connect the Priory 
and the Tall This read is now called Lord's Lane, and 
this implies that i} was on demesne land, and that the monks, 
with the aid of their 42 lay brethren, farmed the adjacent 
fields. At the Reformation ae = Paget had possession of 
the Hall for a short time. In 1538 Lord Derby had a lease. 
William Stopford was the ane in-1534, when there was 
a strugele about the [looks with the Lord of North Meols. 
The Wrightington family purchased the Hall from the 
Breres ef Preston, and then leased it again to them. Ona 
window pane is displaved the heraldry of John Brero and 
Katherine Walton, with the date 161g. In 1682 James 
Starkey, who appeared with his father, Rector Starkic, of 
North Meels, at the Presten Guild, resided at the Hall. It 
then beeame a farmhouse, and among cther tenants the 
Holerofts eccupied it. Thomas Holeroft (1745-1899), the 
dramatist, was of this family. At present the house is 
distinguished by its mullioned window, its fine staircase, its 
haunted rooms, and its attic, which has been a hiding-place 


for priests and rebels. A barn also is worthy of notice 
because of its ‘crooks’? or oak timbers which support the 
rool, The hall has been purchased by the Earl of Derby, 


who also owns a large portion of Martin Mere. One part 
belonging to him was formerly an island called Whassum, 
and is now distinguished by a ruined windmill. ‘Chis island 
was formerly accounted the centre of the Mere, and evil 


spirits were exoreised to it. It is now vanes Wholesome 
Brow. In tayo Roger of Harleton let it to John of Crosnes 
(Cressens) for a rentrof 24 Bes teas half-vearly at 
Martinmas and Pentecost. In 1zco Walter Whassum gave 
the islind to Gilbert Searisbric ite eis built the mill in 1312. 
Varlscough Wood is on a steep shore ef the Mere. Its name 
implies The Jarl’s Shaw. It was in this wood that a boy 


was discovered by Thomas de Lathom in 1370. ‘lhe child 
was adopted by Lady Lathom, and the incident was com- 
memorated according to tradition by the crest of the Eagle 
and Child. Vhe hamlet then called Verle sscough belonged to 
Burscough Priory, and was famous for its oak saplings. 


Burscough Priory, once so important a building in the 
district, Is now only represented by two venerable piles of 
masonry close to the L. and Y. Railway between Burscough. 
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Station and Ormskirk. This masonry marks the position of 
the central tower of the church, and near it the lords of 
Lathom, Scarisbrick, Gorsuch, and Harleton had their 
burial places, while within masses were sung for their souls’ 
welfare. A colony of monks settled here about 1180 and 
watched the erection of the buildings. In 1189 a conscera- 
tion service was held with great pomp, and the settlement 
was endowed with land by the Lord of Lathom. The 
revenues of the churches at Ormskirk, Ilixton, and IKnows- 
lev and Huyton also formed part of the endowment. Statelier 
buildings were afterwards erected, the masonry of — the 
chureh ‘indicating a date about 1280.) There were five monks, 
and of these one often officiated at Ormskirk. The Priory 
had two granges; one was Martin Iall, the other was lorny- 
hurst, or, as it is now eee MEMES ten neice vcs 
also a water mill near the Priory. The Priory had a right 
of fishery at Martin Mere, and also held a market ae fair 
at Ormskirk. The Paiory did its work for 350 years, and 
was confiscated in 1536. The Earl of Derby strove for the 
preservation of its church, and finally arranged for the bells 
and part of the masonry to be conveyed to Ormskirk Church. 
In 1547 Sir William Paget obtained the lands of the ey 
but two years later they were jn the possession of the Karl 
of Derby, whose successors have retained them ever since. 
The district in early days was well supplied with priests, for 
besides the four who officiated in Ormskirk Church, six or 
seven others were attached to the parish. 1 think there was 
a chantry chapel in Scarisbrick or Snape, but I have not 
been able to locate it. In 1648 Henry Till gave Great They 
for a school-chapel, and Scarisbrick Chureh and School now 
stand upon it. St. Mark’s Church was built in 1848, and 
consecrated in 1853. It had a district assigned to it in 1860, 
and Dr. Ramsden became the first vicar. The erection of 
the Parsonage was due to his energy and the esteem in 
which he was held. Snape, as the name implies, 1s a border 
land. It paid rates in alternate years to Halsall and to 
Searisbrick, and finally was included in the latter township. 


The late Charles Searisbrick wrote a learned treatise on 
the Place Names of the district, and I am indebted to 1 for 
much information. The Anglo-Saxon word “ sceaga”’ 
appears in the names of several places in the district. It 
means a small shrubby wood, and later on was written 
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‘shaw, and the pronunciation changed with the spelling. 
I think this word formed the first part in Scarisbrick andi 
the latter part in Burscough. Thus Searisbrick would mean 
“The wood by the brook,’? and Burscough “ The Birch 
wood,’ “\\V yke I talce to be from “ \NWic. an” dwelling<: 
or perhaps a bay; Henstridge, “ the old ridge,”’ or shore of 
the Mere; Harleton, ‘‘ hill dwelling ’’; Barrison, “barons 
hall”; Doe Hyles, ‘‘ pigeon islands ’’; Renacres, “ hill 


acres ; Ottersty, ‘ otter dwelling ’’; Snape, “‘a common’? ; 
Berbatd: ‘hill wood’; Lafferground, ‘f marshground ”’; 


‘ 


Mersear, ‘‘ mere moss *’; and Bescar, ‘ birch moss.’ Great 
changes have taken place along the Mere since, in 1260, 
Walter Searisbrick gave to his daughter Godiva his man 
Henry and all his chattels. Occasionally the residents were 
perturbed, as by the Ifrench wars, the rebellion of the 
Hollands, the Cromwellian struggle, boundary and fishery 
disputes, but generally life was very peaceful, and the 
ravages made by war were unknown. 
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Sefton and Crosby. 


Sefton is a large parish, containing about 13,000 acres. 
Yet, of course, it is not so large as Walton, out of which it 
is taken, and which once embraced the whole district from 
Liverpool to Southport. Sefton is divided into quarters 
containing townships yas follows :— 


I.—Selfton, Netherton, and Lunt. 

1].—Ince Blundell and Little Crosby. 

I11.—Thornton and Great Crosby. 

TV.—Down Litherland, Orrell, FKord, and Aintrec. 

Much of the interest of Sefton centres in its church, 
whose spire is a very conspicuous landmark to passengers 
journeying from Southport to Liverpool. The church is 
notable for its wood carving, its brasses, and the altar 
tombs of the Molyneux family. Near to it is an ancient 
water mill, with mullioned windows, the site of the old Hall 
of the Moly neux family, the legendary, Well of St. Helen, 
and an inn with curious reeords of a Mock Corporation 
which once assembled there. 

Access to Sefton is best gained by the Cheshire Lines 
Railway from Lord Strect. Near the station is Maghull 
Manor House, where a Norman Arch is shown, and an 
ancient Roman Catholic Chapel. Afterwards crossing the 
skating meadows we come to the lich gate of St. Helen's 
Church, and passing through a curious revolving stile are 
confronted by a two-storey porch, the upper room of which 
was once the dwelling-place of a priest. Entering — the 
church, we find a nave of 60 feet long, headed by a chancel 
44 feet long. Both are 21 feet wide, and the nave is flanked 
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by aisles of 17 fect width. The base of the tower is open to 
ihe church, and is 12 fect square. It is used as a Welfry. 
The oldest part of the eXisting church is the Sefton Chapel 
at the eastern end of the north aisle. Here we lind in an 
arched recess an altar tomb surmounted by the efligy of a 
knight. It is nameless, but from the style of the hair and 
armour is judged to be that of Sir William Molyneux, who 
was knighted in 1255, and perhaps was the lounder of a 
former edifice. As at Halsall, the figure was not made for 
the recess. On a tomb near by is the figure of another 
knight, probably of another Molyneux, who may have lived 
ebout 1325. In this chapel, too, is a double piscina, used 
for ablutions, and formerly surmounted by an image. The 
chapel is surrounded by a sercen, and to the west of it is the 
Blundell Chapel, containing memorial stones to the Blundells 
of Ince and Crosby, and their relatives of the Pippard and 
Coppinger families, ‘There is also a fine marble memorial 
of Henry Blundell, who died, aged 86, in 1810, after gather- 
ing a wonderful collection of ancient art. The sculpture of 
the deceased relieving Genius and Poverty was executed by 
John Gibson, R.A. The epitaph written by the poet Roscoe 
is as follows :—- 


~ O11 Blest with. all that lifeao man endears, 
Beloved, respected, crown’d with length of years; 
Form’d to enjoy what taste could eer impart 
‘rom scenes of nature or from works of art. 
But these no more new charm his cultur’d eve, 
rail flowers of earth, that only bloom to die. 
"Tis charity survives the general doom, 
Springs with perennial growth, and triumphs o'er 

the tem.” 


Crossing to the south aisle at its eastern end is Bulkley 
Chapel. On the floor an antiquity of another kind is found, 
viz., a fine memorial brass to Margaret Bulkley, who died 
2tst February, 1528. Her younger brother, James Moly- 
neux, was Rector of Sefton (1489-1509), and was largely 
a rebuilder of the church, His initials ““1.M.’’ are found on 
some of the carved work. Her father, Sir Richard Moly- 
neux, was slain at Bloreheath in 1459, and her nephew, Sir 
William Molyneux, won fame at Flodden. She founded a 
chantry for the chapel, and the priest, ‘‘Sir’’ Robert 
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Parkinson, placed in 1543 a stained glass window beside 
the image of St. Margaret as a memorial to her. Other 
stained glass windows were placed by it; one by William 
Molyneux, in 1§42, and one by William Ireland, of Lydiate, 
In 1543. Other noteworthy brasses are near by. On the 
south side of the chancel is one to Sir William Molyneux 
(died 1548) and his two wives, Jane Rugge and Elizabeth 
Clifton. Brasses to Sir) Richard) Molyneux (son of Sir 
William) and his wives, Eleanor Radcliffe and [leanor 
Maghull, are placed on an altar tomb now standing beneath 
the chancel screen. There are less important brasses of 
more modern date, such as that to Elizabeth Molyneux, 
wife of Richard Sherburne, of Stonyhurst, who died in 
childbed ard July, 161s. The babe died on the Christmas 
Day following. In the chancel are two altar tombs. The 
one on the north side is to the memory of Johanna, wife of 
Sir Richard Molyneux, who was knighted on the field” of 
Agincourt, 1415. She died in 1439. 

To the ordinary visitant the great glory of Sefton 
Church is the carved work. On entering the cye rests 
admiringly on the glorious chancel screen, on the pulpit with 
its sounding board, on the chapel sereens, and on_ the 
modern organ. The bench ends of the seats both in nave 
and chancel show artistic 15th century carving. The vine, 
pomegranate, rose, and lily are used, as well as a number 
of grotesque figures. On the south side of the nave also 
are letters of the alphabet to distinguish the pews, and on 
the north side of the nave are shown the crown of enorns, 
hammer, nails, and other instruments of the Passion. Of 
the six bells, I think four were recast by Oldfield in 1Gor. 
The other two were added in 1815, with the motto— 

“Our voices shall with joyful sound 
Make Hills and vallies Eecho round.”’ 
An ancient clock was superseded in 1818 by one costing 
£167, and this has now been replaced by a modern one. 


As regards other furniture, Mrs. Ann Morton gave a 
silver flagon, and Mrs. Ann Molyneux, who gave the 
reredos, also gave a silver chalice in 1729. In the chancel 
stall are some chained books, but the chained folio Bible, 
which would have attracted more attention, was sold for 
£2 7s. by the wardens in 1802. The ancient font was, as 
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usual, destroyed in Cromwellian time, and the present one 
had the date 1688 on its cover. The pulpit: and soundifig- 
board bear interesting Inscriptions, and may be rererred to 
1035. The vestry was built by Rector Anthony Molyneux 
(7535-1557), and he may have built part of the church. The 
number of clergy engaged in the church in 1551 was cight. 
I think some of them would be engaged in educational work, 
for a school stood in the churchyard from very ancient time. 
The Register tells of “ Anne Rothwell, widy, of Much 
Crosbee, who was hanged and buried” (perhaps she was a 
witch), and of the interment of many bodies found drowned 
on the shore. The Churchwardens’ accounts show that the 
allowance of wine for communicants was a gallon per month. 
Tt was then much cheaper than now. In 1563 it was stated 
that there WEre 2000 communicants, which m ‘ant 2000 
parishioners. 


A Jovely view may be obtained from the church tower, 
but in 178r it was the scene of a fierce struggle. © Some 
sailors observed a press-gang approaching, and they 
retreated to the church. Driven from thence they mounted 
the tower, and even escaped to the roof of the church, but 
eventually they had to succumb, and were carried to Liver- 
pool to serve in’ the King’s Navy. The churchwardens 
afterwards went to Liverpool to claim for damages done to 
the vestry, 

In the churchyard is a sundial, Its base was probably 
the original base of the churchyard cross. Near by ina 
grave was found a Prayer Book, perhaps buried with its 
owner as a sort of charm. 


Formerly attached to the chureh, and joined to dt. by a 
padroad, was ihe famous St. Helen’s Well. The nam 
indicates that it was a pre-Christian resort, and like Ses 
Elphin’s Well at Warrington, and St. HIelen’s Wells at 
Parleton and Brindle, was Supposed to be the abode of an 
nif who had to be propitiated by an offering, however small, 
made by those who used its waters or who desired a charm 
wgatnst their enemies. Christian evangelists sanetified the 
waters, and used them for baptismal purposes. They then 
heeame Holy Wells, and were resorted ‘to for thercure oF 
diseases. The guardian of Sefton Well probably resided in 
the chureh porch, and at Ascensiontide decked the well and 
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received offerings. In later day lovelorn damsels cast in 
pins to obtain knowledge of their matrimonial future. One 
time when the well was cleaned out over 60-lbs. of pins were 
removed. The well is now separated from the church by a 
highway. The late Earl of Sefton beautified the well and 
erected a cover, but it has finally had to be closed up to 
prevent it being misused, 

On the opposite side of the road to the church is the 
site of the fortified residence of the Molyneux family. 
William des Molines came over with the Conqueror, and his 
leader, Roger of Poictou, gave him the Manors of Sefton 
and Vhornton. One reason of his selection of Sefton as a 
residence would be its accessibility by boat on the River Alt. 
Proximity to forests would be another recommendation of 
the site, both for obtaining material for building and also for 
the recreation of hunting. We know a castellated mansion 
stood here in the 14th century, and that the last portion: 
a Roman Catholig Chapel was pulled down about a century 
ago. The site of the structure is easily recognised by its 
surrounding moat. One has to be careful in crossing: it, 
for it is swampy. There is a spring of good water here, 
and this would have weight in the seleotion of a site. Near 
by is the Old Grange and the Rectory. It is said that a 
subterranean passage connected the two places. A large 
park was attached to the Hall, and here, in Brick Wall 
Lane, we recognise its boundary, for a fine 17th century 


wall bounds the highway. The park was about three- -quar- 
ters of a mile in length ‘and half a mile in width, and alone 
the wall we find remains of old crosses. Bases yet remain 


-on the Hall site, at Sefton Town, and by the wall midway 
between the two extremities. Some parts of Sefton Hall 
were taken to Croxteth Hall, and so make a sort of historic 
‘continuation.  Retracing our steps to the church, we are 
attracted by the sound of the watermill. It is a very fine 
specimen, and was built in 1595. Between the inn and the 
echurch Reetor Antony Molyneux erected schools in) 1520 
All the old churches had schools, as at Churchtown, Halsall, 
and Ormskirk, within or adjacent to the churchyard. The 
school building at Sefton fell into decay, and then the school 
was held in the vestry, also ereeted by Rector Antony Moly- 
meux, and then, the chancel being used as a play place on 
wet days, the altar tombs in the chancel suffered from the 
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incursions of the children. The indefatigable Rector, the 
Rev. H. M. Wells, is now striving for a worthy restoration 
of this ancient and beautiful church. 

At Great Crosby a new edifice represents a Chantry 
Chapel of very ancient foundation. The word Crosby is a 
Danish equivalent to Croston, and means ‘The Hoime by 
thesCrossei’ “Aw Grose! was set up by St. Michacl’s Well. 
The base of the cross was used for a pulpit, and the well 
was used for a font by early Christian missionaries. Con- 
verts were made, and our uncertain climate required a 
covered place of worship, if there were to he regular minis- 
trations, So a small chapel was built by the well, and at 
Michaclmas the well was decorated with flowers, and a 


special service was held. In 1532 Nicholas Johnson, sup- 
ported by Squire Blundell, intruded himself into” Great 
Crosby, and built himself a house. Thus he had a feud 


with the residents, and so would not allow them to celebrate: 
the festival in their Chapel of St. Michael. St. Michael's 
Ireast has been kept at Crosby for many centuries, but now 
it docs not take the form of prayers and of well dressing, 
but of goose eating. A Squire Blundell took an interest in 
Crosby 200 vears ago, for he aided and was present at the 
decoration of St, Michacl’s Cross on Midsummer Davy in 


1708, St. Michael's Chapel was served by a Chantry 
priest from Sefton. Then it had its own incumbent. A 
new church with a tower was built’ in 1774. hen the 


church was taken down, and the National Schools were 
built by the tower. St. Luke’s Church, on a new site, in 
1854, took the place of St. Michacl’s Chapel, and is notable 
for its beautiful altar and stained glass windows. Ibe 
Possesses six bells, and the ringers are skilled campanolo- 
gists. The Vicar, the Reve Ie Bartlett, has done good 
work, and preserved ancient schoo! endowments. Ye has 
also continued the old dedication hy erecting a new St, 
Michact's Church. A quaint old Priest's House yet stands 
belonging to St, Lukes aA gigantic boulder of eypsum, 
taken Irom the glacial drift, js preserved on the ‘village: 
green, and Is a fitting addendum. to the striated limestone: 
and granite boulders which I placed in Crossens Church- 
yard. The shore at Crosby, too, has its geological curiosity: 
In the remains of a submarine forest. — It has also been 
noteworthy for its wrecks: AS far baclketae 1292" at—is: 
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recorded William Alkmunbury carried away wreck from 
‘Crosby shore, and got himself into trouble for so doing. 


Litth: Crosby also had its cross and well, but it interests 
me most, because of a great find of Saxon coins made 
there in 1611. Roman Catholics were refused burial at 
Sefton Chureh, and Mr. William Blundell (1560-1638) made 
a graveyard in his park at Harkirk (Hoarkirk, iec., Ancient 
Church), and during its formation the coins were dis- 
covered. The Hall belonging to the Blundells at Ince is a 
great storehouse of sepulchral antiquities and ancient sculp- 
tures. The mansion is embosomed in trees, which stand 
as a green island in the open plain. 


Other famous manor houses are The Grange at the 
mouth of the Alt, erected by the monks of Cockersand 
in 1290, and afterwards a residence of the Molyneux 
family; and The Edge, now the residence of County Coun- 
cillor James Birch, le P. The Edge was formerly a moated 
house, and given by Richard Molyneux in 1315 to his son, 
Thomas. A Thomas Molyneux, of The Edge, was slain in 
the battle at Radcote Bridge, in 1387, and his widow 
parted with the estate to the Osbaldestons, of Osbaldeston, 
and in 1589 they sold it back to Richard Molyneux. The 
old manor house was kept up, and in 1666 paid tax for six 
hearths. Afterwards a Mr. Barron, often referred to in 
Blundell's Diary, was the tenant. The Birch family have 
resided at The Edge ever since. 


To conclude, I mention Thornton, another place en- 
shrined in literature. A sundial takes the place of the 
‘cross, and the ¢ron stocks mentioned ‘‘ In a North Country 
Village’? stand near by. While this novel delineates the 
rural life in modern days, the Diary of Nicholas Blundell 
tells of a squire’s life 200 years ago. It tells of sports, such 
as cock fights, bull baits, horse races, and bowling. It tells of 
mar lings, Ww ith an accompaniment of sword dances, maids with 
garlands, men with guns, of well dressings, of decorating 
crosses, of pancake tossing, and presenting of soul loaves 
It also tells of social festivities, of how he cut his site's 
hair on 2nd November, 1717, because it was full moon, 
and how he joined in smuggling some claret. The name 
of the parish is spelled Sextone in the Doomsday Book, 
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Cethton inthe “Cesta eo Neri. euch ae die eel century 
the usage of Sephton came in voenuc, The ortein of thr 
Mate Tes O° Syogh PP wy sedec, and those who know the distGet 
will consider the nomenclature as stutable to the parish an 
its carly days. 
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Tarleton and its Hermits. 


There are three chief reads in ‘Tarleton, one forming 
part of the highway between Preston and Liverpool; 
another connects Becconsall with Tarleton; the third is 
Blackgate Lane, joining North Meols with ‘Tarleton. — It 
will be noticed that as ‘* gate’? is an old term for ‘‘ road,”’ 
Blackgate means black road (so called from the colour of the 
moss soil), and the addition of Jane is superfluous. Where 
these roads united was the centre of Tarleton village; here 
were the Grammar School, the cross, and the stocks. ‘The 
manor house and the present church are near by. Two other 
hamlets are comprised in ‘Tarleton parish, viz., Sollom on 
the Rufford road, and Holmes, or, as it 1s more commonly 
‘called, Mere Brow, about a mile from the North Meols 
boundary. At Mere Brow is a manor house, called Legh 
House. 

The early history of the parish tells that Roger de 
Montebegon gave the Island of Tarleton to the monks of 
Thetford. His brother Richard, however, arranged so that 
it was transferred to the Abbey of Cockersand. .\ family 
named Tarleton (possibly a survival of the Saxon Jand 
-owners) held the Jand under the monks. I*rom them, in the 
reign of Richard I1., it passed to the Banastre family of 
Bank Hall. Now the Heskeths of Rufford and = Lord 
Lilford are joint lords and possessors of the manor. 


Tarleton in old days formed part of Croston parish. 
Its earliest description is an island by the ‘‘ More. of 
‘Croxton, 2.0.5, by the Mere’ of .Croston... But. this: same 
description shows the diflicully of attending Divine worship 
at Croston Church, for the rivers Douglas and Yarrow had 
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to be crossed, and the land between was often flooded. Tir 
winter the parish church .avas quite inaccessible. Thus it 
was natural for preaching to be (as it was later in’ the 
Methodist days) at the Cross. But the Sacraments had to 
be administered, and so a little place of worship was erected 
at the Holy Well of St. Ellyn. True, this was in one corner 
of the parish, but it was on high ground, and not far from 
Bank Hall and the Lord of the Manor. It had also the 
advantage of the waterway of the Douglas. This helps us 
to understand why a chapel was erected at St. Ellyn’s Well, 
and the water used for baptisms and for curative miracles. 
Now Varleton could not worthily support a priest, and in 
order that services might be held a good man, himself a 
priest, George Dandye, a friend of the Asshetons of Croston, 
in 1517 endowed the chantry with lands, so that there might 
be “a Chapelyn of Tarlton.” 


Baines, seventy years ago, was misled by this endow- 
ment, and gave that date as the origin of St. Ellvn’s Chapel. 
To me it did not seem probable, and on making research I 
found the chapel was mentioned in very early déeds of 
Cockersand Abbey, whose monks no doubt held services 
there. Moreover, I found that Richard Banystre, of Bank 
Hall, obtained licenses, both from the Po 
for Divine worship to be held in St. 
also he reouilt. 


pe and the Bishop, 
Elyne's Chapel, which 
At that time there was also a little house in 
the chapel yard, which was of some extent, and J 
was used for a burial-place, inasmuch as it was 
grass. Attached to the house was also half 
arable, and half an acre of meadow land. 
wonder what church official, resided” in the house, and 
benefited by the land. He is called a hermit, but T cannot 
define his ecclesiastical status. The last of these ‘ A\rmots,”’ 
as they are called in the old deeds, was Hugh Dobbeson. 
When the chapel was pulled down by Sir Thomas Hesketh 
(I suppose he purchased it: from Henry VIII.), and earted 
away, Hugh Dobson's house was left standing 


g@, for it was 
on the Bannaster portion of the estate. Dobson at that time 


was 80 years of age, and was said to “ use himself as a 
armot.’? Tle was a man of education, for he wrote a paper 
and claimed to be of the Order of St. Anthony, and to have 
received ordination from Dr. Bannebriges (in place of the 


daresay 
kept in 
all) FACrGs ol) 
Naturally we 
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Archbishop of York) at Voddeastell Church. In the course 
of 69 years there had been three hermits, viz., James Pyper, 
Robert Halworth, and thugh Dobson. Chaplain Woyllding 
ministered in addition to the bermit. The endowment. for 
the chaplain, given by the Rev. George Dandye, consisted 
of a house, garden, orchard, and 2) acres of land in 
Varleton, and a house and land in Bretherton. About the 
endowment there was a dispute among the Bannastres, and 
one of them, fearing his house would be broken into, put 
the deeds in a chest, which he took on a ‘ sleade -? drawn 
by two “* Donne” horses to a place of safety. This shows 
that law papers are heavy, and that the roads were bad. 
Chaplain Waldinge received a pension of £4 5s. 2d., for he 
was 58 years of age, and became a chaplain at Raweliffe. 
The hely vessels, weighing 6-0z., were confiscated by Henry 
VIII. All being taken, the services were discontinued until 
about a century after, when the Presbyterians, perhaps aided 
by Hyet, the Puritan Rector of Croston, erected a conventicle. 
earnestness, too, was shown in the erection of a Grammar 
Schocl in 1650, for IIvet favoured schools, and influenced 
their erection at Creston and Bretherton, and perhaps at 


Hoole. The new Tarleton Chapel did not succeed well. 
Services were spasmodically held both by Churchpeople and 
by Nonconformists, and finally ceased. 9 Earnest Chureh- 


people in 1718 presented a petition to Gastrell, the gocd 
Bishop of Chester, and in 1719, a church being built, it was 
consecrated on the 24th of July. Eleetwood Legh, one ol 
the Lords of the Manor, whose residence, Bank TPlall, was 
near by, was its great benefactor, and he attended the 
church. In this connection the entries in the register are 
interesting. ‘91726, September 18th, Anne Mericl, daughter 
of Fleetwood Legh, ef Bank de Bretherton, Hsquire, and 
Meriel his wife, baptized.’’ ‘‘ Jan. 16, 1728-9, Sir John 
Byrne, baronet, and Madam Legh de Bank, married by 
virtue of) 'a “Ticense- at Tarleton Chapel.” .. .Derthea, 
daughter of Sir John Byrne, baronet, and Myrial, his lady, 
baptized October 2nd, 1730.”’ 

A small house in the village was then the parsonage, 
and though it is used now for another purpose, an inscribed 
stone declares: ‘‘ This house was built a.p. 1726, for the 
curate of Tarleton, with Mrs. Margaret Thompson's Iegacy.”’ 
Tarleton was separated from Croston, and made into an 
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independent parish: in 7821... Since dhen better times have: 
come, and there is now a noble rectory, the residence” of 
worthy Canon Cronshaw. “4 fis predecessor, the Venerable: 
Archdeacon Fletcher, built a magnificent stone church and 
school on a new site centrally situated and alongside the 
road to Sollom. Bante Hall, of which Varleton Church was 
onee an adjunct, has now a church in the new parish of 
Bretherton. 

The old Grammar School has done its work, and is now 
become a furniture shop. Its pupils were onee dismissed 
at noon with the command “ Prandeamus *’ (let us dine). 
On the Thursday before Shrove Tuesday they brought a 
contribution to the master, and raffled for cocks, which 


they afterwards fought. The girls’ ballotted for ribands. 
At Christmas the boys “ barred out’? the schoolmaster, and 
then were indulged in cakes and ale. The Manor House did 


not quite lose its glory after the Varletons passed away, for 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign it was inhabited by the Norrevs, 
a branch from the Speke Tall family. A stew pond 
belonging to it was famous for its lish, 

OF Sollom T can relate little except to tell that it had a 
cross (it has one vet), the base. of Which, because it was. 
larger than their own, was carried away by ‘Tarleton men, 
and the residents at Sollom mustered and recovered it. Those 
predatory efforts went on lor some time, and, finally, the: 
Varleton men, despairing: of retaining their plunder, threw it 
into a pond, where it now remains. 

Mere Brow, formerly called North Holmes, is described! 
by Harrison in 1s80 thus: in which Mecre is an islande 
called Netholme.”’ Till that date it was included in. the- 
manor of North Meols, and when William Bannister died in 
1555 there were 60 houses in Holmes. 


In 1557 we find Henry Banaster, of the Banke, son of 
the above William, having a lawsuit with Sir Thomas. 
Hesketh (the puller-down of St. Ellyn's Chapel) concerning 


fishing rights at Martin Mere of his Holme tenants. Squire: 
Banastre himself went fishing on the Mere. He started’ 
from the holding of one of his tenants, Hugh Hunter, and! 
was accompanied by his brothers and some tenants for a 
fishing expedition with nets on March 13th, but he perhaps. 
trespassed (I have known innocent anglers do so) uncon-- 
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sciously. Anyhow, a party of Sir Thomas Hesketh’s men 
(among whom, of course, there was a Caunce) set upon 
them, and so terribly assaulted them that Squire Banastre 
was glad to abandon his nets (said to be worth tos.) and 
to get away in a boat. On the 16th March, John Hunter 
and William went to get back their lord’s nets, but they 
were set upon by Charles Hesketh, William Nelson, Hugh 
Caunce, and others, and the fight was continued right into 
Holmes itself. The case was heard at Westminster, and Sir 
Thomas Hesketh pleaded that he did not command Richard 
Hurdesse, Henry White, Thomas Gybbonson, &c., to fight. 
These Martin Mere rights and the hope of improving his 
Holmes property led Thomas Fleetwood, of Bank Hall, in 
1692, to commence the first great attempt at draining Martin 
Mere. He also obtained a charter from William III., in 
1700, for holding a Cattle Fair at Mere Brow, in front of 
Legh House. J urther, he obtained a charter for a Peddling 
Fair to be holden at Tarleton, with accompanying cere- 
monials, which existed for nearly two centuries. 


Holme means an island, but the residents there need not 
our pity. If they had not the superfluities of life, they had 
all necessaries for a free and happy existence. Rye was 
easily grown for bread. Wild ducks and geese with fish 
were often on their tables. They were adepts at making 
potteen, and when one was taken to Lancaster Castle for 
poaching he spent his time there in ‘‘ spinning ’’ whiskey for 
the warders. Turf stacks gave them good fires for the 
winter. Money was only wanted for rent and clothes. 


Concerning the road to Becconsall I must speak briefly. 
It is on raised ground (an upthrow) overlooking the river 
Douglas. The Douglas here is called Asland; anciently it 
was written Askelon. ‘This means ash land, and Askyr was 
the Norse for the ash tree. Here, too, was Wolfshaw. It 
was a place for hazels and nuts. Also it was the reputed 
hiding-place of a large serpent or python which had existcd 
there for ages. Sir Thomas Hesketh showed me a piece of 
hematite, and thought more might be found in the bank, 
but I thought not, and that the piece had come in ballast. 
A windmill, unseen from Meols, once stood on the bank, 
but when Tarleton Moss was drained the ground level sank, 
and the mill became visible at Banks. The landing-place for 
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Tarleton was at Banastre’s Wharf. The Douglas is tidal. 
The Vikings sailed up it, and, I think, gave the name of 
Jarle’s Town to the district. Another survival of their 
nomenclature is found in Windy Gate (Norse for road), the 
name of the steep road adjoining the Old Chapel of St. Ellyn. 


‘Trade to the Douglas is shown by the ships’ charters :— 
“Bond £/4o. Nicholas Nerres de ‘Tarleton, Nicholas 
Bonnde de Meales, Ranulph Mellyng de Liverpoole are by 
deed dated the 18th day of January, the eighth yere of 
Hlizabeth our Queen (1563) to discharge at Hesket Bancke 
out of the Bartholomew of Liverpool of which Nicholas 
Bonnd is Master 2 tons of (Ferri) iron.” 

Bond bought the Bartholomew, and so a charter runs :— 
“Bond 440. Nicholas Norres de Hesket Bancke in the 
County of Lancaster, Merchant; and Nicholas Bonde de 
Meales in the County of Lancaster, Mariner, are by deed 
this 1st day of August, the 8th year (1565) of the reign of 
Elizabeth our Queen to discharge at Hesket Bancke out of 
the Bartholomew of Meales 3 ‘Tons of (lferri) iron and 1 Yon 
of (Sal) Salt.”’ 

Mylthorp is now Mill Hill, in Hoole, and is on the 
Douglas :—- 


* 1565, 5th July, the boat Gud Lucke, of Liverpole, shipped 
25 windles of (Avenax) oats for Mylthrop. 

1565, 8th July, the boat Luke, of Liverpole, shipped 30 
quarters of (Avenax) oats, and two sacks of (Pissax) 
peas for Mylthorp. 

1505, 8th July, the boat Elizabeth, of Liverpole, shipped xi. 
quarters 10 windles of (Avenax) oats, and 6 windles of 
(I*ri) wheat, for Mylthorp.”’ 
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In the Hoole accounts of the Shuttleworths of 
‘Gawthorpe :— 


“1594. One barrell and a halfe of hearinges of fullware 
contayninge 3 maces, wanting threscore hearinges, 
after 12s. 6d. the mace, at the Meales, a little from 

> Hoole: sete, 9x shillings.” 


1595. Jan. George Wright of Melles for twoe barrell of 
hearinge gam. ras shillings.”’ 


These two items show trade from Mecols to Hoole by 
way of the Douglas. 
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